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NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF BENGAI. 

B_V R. llA,J(TMi)AK 

TIk‘ recent diseovc^ry of five new coppeiplute gi tiniK* of kings belonging 
t o tfie Oandra d.V'nasty lias illumined a dark chajiter in the hi,stor\' of aneir ni, 
Bengal. The names of four kings of Ihis dynasty \ver(> known and Iv, o of 
them '"railokyai andra and his son f^rnandta, were jiowerful kings ruling m 
Haiikcla and Candradvipa. But nothing mori' was linown about tliem 
and their (onneetion, if any, witii Uv'o othc-r kings, La^aha (or Ijidalia)- 
eandra and Govindacandra, who luled over the same region.^ Nun we not 
only know that IIk-si' t.wo kings belonged to tlie saino royal famils iaii 
ari' In a position to give a eomplide genealogy arul apiiroximate ehionologv 
ol the seven rulers i>f this family and notable .aelnevements oi .snue of (iieui. 

Tlu' following l.abk' is drawn up on the basis of I hi' data, siiiipbed In 
the new records taken along with others previously known : 
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The a]i]»ro\ima1.e d,i,tes . uggesled above are based on Ihi'fio t liiai riie 
last king, Govindaeaiulra., wa.s di'leaii'd by a CGIa. general some time beloi'c 


^ 'J'lie ,e .i[i_‘: 

(1) l',i,.'ir'luni)iii le I’iaU' el Si i( iiTuli a _\i‘ai 
(g) ll.x'cjt, t’lfde of li.ti.ly«.iiac,iM(lrii, vein il-], 

(ti-'fl Tvvu _M.'iiimiim(.i (’lull - ol Ij.ul.ili.ie.nnlr,', O'nl 1 .ju fi a n-. i.'iin in !.e 

iilv.ip llii iraiiai ! ii'~<ji 1)11.1011, iVyo /fa/., VVfl, J>. 

(.^i) Miunanvii.t i J’lntti ol' Vluvaid.w'jiuti a 

Tlicse fil.ilo.s an- retorted to ni ‘lie lex( by liieir niLnilieis. ^o I wi,. pnblislio'l in- 
Mr. KaiTUil.diant.li (tiijilii i.r.Syliiei 

INos. 2 to .'■) were ills, ii^sefl by .\ It. tt.iili (V'/o Pr<icri thtnj n! tin ln.linn, llrlor// 
?:b'd So.'.,-ion, .\liginii. J'.ltlH, n.ni 1, |)|i ab 4-1), and l)i. It. (J Sircar (./'e' 0 '..f/ 
of ludioii ili.durif, XLll, |)|:i litil Obli, and Purnfot l\itnl.n, Vol. (17. ji)' I 7, 

In tins article l>r. Su'car relevs to Trailok.vai anrira as son of l’rirnaeandr!i, vvliieii is 
obvdouhly an oversiglu. 'rnnluk.y.vcatidi'.i vv.e. the son of Snv.ii naeandr.i .nid f'rand-on 
ol Pnrnae.andra). 

It is a great pity that lliese vi'ry iinporT..int. iiLsenpl.ions have not been editoil np lo 
now. Xevfirtlii'less, Pi'ofo.sHor Itani tuts rondej'i d a groat, serviee, b_v (bicussing l.lie 
efmtont.h and historical imiiortance of these mseriptious 

^ Cf. H-i.sloi ‘1 of liciKjtd, Vol I. edited by Jl, O. Ma.jaindar and fuiblislied bv tlie 
lirnvorbity ofAlaeea in 1942 (horealter referred to us //./>’.). ]),> 191-197. l! gives a li' i 
of tile itiscnptioiis of the (iundra kings kii jw'ii tdl then 

** The date of the Madan|inr Plato of f^rtcaridra was read a' <14 by lh\ It. i!- IJa .ik 
Jiidt,, XXVTK, Jl. 51) blit Dr. D. C Sircar reads (he dale as 4(> (ihit/ , ji 5.17) 
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A.D. 1017 and the Varmana had ousted the C^ndras before e. A.l>. 1040^ 
The other <^tes are calculated on the Ijasis of the known length of each 
reign. No dates are suggested for the first two rulers, of whom practically 
nothing is known and who are not likely to have wielded much power. 
This chronological scheme may be provisionally accepted with a margin of 
error of about 10 to 20 years. It gives an average of 32 years for each 
generation, i.e. three generations for a century. 

Among the achievements of these kings, as recorded in the newly dis* 
covered grants, the following deserve special mention: 

1. Trailokyacandra was a great ruler and defeated the Gaudas 

(Nos. 2-4). 

2. ^ricandra's kingdom included the region round Sylhet (No. 1). 

3. ^ricandxa defeated the rulers of Gauda and Pragjyoti^a (No. 3), 

reinstated Gopala (on the throne) and restored the captive 

Pala queen (No. 2).2 

4. Kalyanacandra defeated the Mlecchas on the Lauhitya river as 

well as the Gaudas (Nos. 3, 4, 5). 

Keeping in view the chronological scheme suggested abovcj the informa¬ 
tion supplied by the new records may be discussed under a few broad 
headings. « 

1. Gaupa 

It would appear that war was intermittently carried on between the 
Candras and the Gaudas during the first half of the tenth century. Professor 
Dani and Dr. D. C. Sircar have accepted without question the normal 
mterpretation that the rulers of Gauda refer to the Pala kings. But both 
have ignored one other possibility. It is a well-known fact that kings of 


1 Professor Dani places the reign-period of Govindacandra between 1020 and 1060. 
His view is based mainly on the statement of the author of the S'ftbda-^iradipa that his 
father served B&map&la, Lord of Vahga {Vange^tara), and his grandfather served 
Govindacandra as a court physician. Dani identifies those two kings, respectively, 
with Ramapala of the Pala dynasty and Govindacandra of the Candi ii dynasty, and 
natmatly concludes that there was probably not more than a generation’s gap 
between them. But from what we know of the history of Ramapala he could not 
have possibly asserted his sovereignty over Vahga till long after the Varmans had 
occupied the country, prea\xmably after defeating Govindacandra or his successor. 
There are good grounds for the belief that the Varmans were in occupation of East Bengal 
some time before A.D. 1048 (H.B„ p. 200). Jatavarman, the first or second king of 
this dynasty, was a contemporary of Ramapala’s father, Vigraliapala, and Bhojavarman, 
Jatavarmen’s grandson and second in succession after him, who used full imperial 
titles, had his capital at Vikramapura, the capital of the Candras. So Ramapfila, 
Lord of Vahga, could not be entitled to this epithet till more than one or two genera¬ 
tions after Govindacandra. The date suggested above by me for Govindacandra is, 
therefore, morti in oonsonanoe with the known facts of the rule of the Varmans in the 
territory of the Candras. King RamaMla, mentioned in the S^bda-pradipa, was per¬ 
haps a local ruler like Dharmapala of Degujl^bhukti who was defeated, like Govinda- 
oandra, by the Colas. It is interesting to note in this connection that the kings of the 
K&tnboja family, who also ruled over Dan^abhukti, bore well-known names of the 
imperial P&la family. 

The commencement of the reign of Candradeva oeumot be A.D. 1020, as Professor 
Dani suggested and Dr. D. C. Sircar accepted, for the Cola expedition to Bengal is 
referred to in the TiruvalangfUjlu Plates dated in the 6th year of Rajendra Cola, i.e. 
A.D. 1017. 

* Professor Dani takes a verse in No. 2 to mean that Sricandra helped Gop&la to 
recover hie throne by removing the obstacle created by P]*thvipala and suggests that 
Qop&la and Prithvip&la were brothers who fought among themselves. Even assuming 
that Pjthvlp&la was a person and not used as a synonym for ‘king’, it f^ould be more 
reasQZ^able to take him to be a ruler of the Kamboja family, for, os mentioned above, 
the names of its kings ended in P&la. But none of these two conjectures is supported 
by any evideiuse. 
xs 
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the KSmboja family ruling over North and West Bengal during the the tenth 
oentu^ o^ed themselves ‘Lords of Gauda’.* As Gauda was, strictly 
speaking and originally, the name of this region (though later it denoted the 
whole of Bengal), the Kamhoja claim was fully justified. That the Candras 
fought with the KSmbojas rather than with the Palas receives some support 
firom the fact that Sricandra restored GopSia to his throne. This GopSla was 
undoubtedly GopSla II of the Pala dynasty who ruled from e. A.D. 940 
to 960 and was, therefore, a contemporary of Sricandra. It is a reasonable 
assumption that Gopala II was deprived of his kingdom (or a part of it) by 
the Gau^ lord of Kamboja dynasty and Sricandra defeated him and re¬ 
stored the Pala king to his kingdom. Of course, it is also not unlikely that 
Sricandra hims^ defeated the Pala king and then restored his kingdom to 
him. But in view of the fact that Gauda was at that time actually in 
possession of the Kamboja family and the Candras are said to have fought 
the Gau(^, the first hypothesis seems to be more reasonable.* In any case 
this possibility must be kept in view so long as there is no positive evidence 
of the conflict between the Candras and the Palas. 

2. Political Status of the Candra Rulers 

Ever since the discovery of the Rampal copperplate of Sricandra 
there has been a keen controversy about the political status of Trailo- 
kyacandra, for it was indicated in the above plate by a somewhat peculiar 
phrase, viz. adharo Harikda-raja-cchatrcmnitdndm iriyam ya^-candropapade 
babhuva kfipatir-dvlpe Dilipomab. In the History of Bengal, I wrote in 
1943: ‘ This phrase has been differently interpreted. Dr. Basak takes it to 
mean “ the support of the royal majesty smiling in the royal umbrella of the 
king of Harikela ”. Mr. N. G. Majumdar translates it as “ the support of 
Fortune Goddesses (of other kings) smiling at (i.e. joyful on account of) 
the umbrella which was the royal insignia of the kir^ of Harikela Accord¬ 

ing to the first interpretation, Trailokyacandra was the de facto, if not de 
jure, ruler of Harikela, while according to the second he was both de facto 
and de jure king of Harikela, with a number of other rulers subordinate to 
him. The latter view seems to be preferable. Thus Trailokyacandra 
added Candradvipa and Harikela to his paternal dominions and felt justi¬ 
fied in assuming the title Maharajadhiraja 

Fifteen years later Dr. Basak edited the Madanpur Plate of Sricandra 
dated year M (corrected to 46 by Dr. D. C. Sircar). It is evident that 
Dr. Basak now held the view propounded by me in the passage quoted 
above, for he observes*: ‘ The net result of the political achievements of 
Trailokyacandra seems to be that he was at first a king of Candradvipa but 
later became the ruler over the whole of Harikela ’. In his comments on the 
article of Dr. Basak, Dr. D. C. Sircar observes: ‘ The real import of the 
passage in question has escaped the notice of all the three scholars 
referred to above (i.e. Dr. Basak, N. G. Majumdar and myself). He 
interprets the passage to mean that “ the Candra king Trailokyacandra of 
Candradvipa was a feudatory or ally of the king of the Harikela country.”® 
Two years later, he further elucidated his views in the following passage: 
” It appears that the Candras of Rohit&giri were originally the feudatories of 


^ For the rulers of the KSmboja family, cf. H.B., p, 13S. 

* Cf. f.n^2 on p. 2. 

* p. 196. 

* Epi. XM., XXVni, p. 64 . 

6 im., p. 338. 
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the PSia kingB of Bengal and Bihar and that one of the Ckndm prinoes 
came to Bengal in ccnmeotion with hia services under the FSJa master. 
But Trailokyacandra seems to have transferred his allegianoe to the king of 
Barikela and was rewarded by the Viceroyalty of Candradvipa.” These 
series of suppositions are not supported by any positive evidence. But 
what is strange is that after the publication of the new copperplates, re* 
ferred to above, Dr. Sircar sticks to this view and says that the new data 
supplied by them is not inconsistent with his theory that both Trailo- 
kyacandra and Silcandra were subordinate allies {laghtmitra) or feudatories, 
respectively, of the king of Harikela and of the PS^las. 

If we regard the 6au<^ mentioned in the Candra records as referring to 
the P&las, we must assume that there was constant conflict between the 
Candras and the P^das in which the former scored greater success. Strangely 
enough, even though Dr. Sircar takes the Gau^s to mean the PiLla rulers, 
hQ still argues that Trailokyacandra might have fought against them> suc¬ 
cessfully as a feudatory or laghumitra of the Harikela kingdom. Even 
stranger stiU is his belief that ^ricandra became the feudatory or laghu¬ 
mitra of the PalaB.2 Comment is needless on such attempts to support 
one’s old theory at any cost—^in face of facts and data which, on any reason¬ 
able construction, repudiate it.^ 

But even if we take the Gaudas to refer to Kamboja rulers, the newly- 
discovered records of the Candra rulers certainly indicate that Trailo- 
kyaoandra and his successors were not only independent but very powerful 
kings who fought successfully against the Kamboja rulers for a long period 
and were in a position to boast that even a Pala king owed his throne and 
the release of liis queen from captivity to one of them. Besides, ^ricandra 
and his three successors call themselves Paremeivara, Paramabhafidraka 
and Mahdrdjddhirdja in their own grants and refer to the preceding king as 
Mahdrdjadhirdja. 

We do not possess any grant of Trailokyacandra but he is referred to 
as Mahdrajddhirdja in the grant of his son, Srlcandra. It is, therefore, certain 
that ^rlcandra and-his three successors certainly, and Trailokyacandra 
probably, assumed fuU imperial titles. This fact, taken along with the 
others supplied by the newly-discovered records, seems to be conclusive on 
the point that the Candras, from the time of Trailokyacandra, were inde¬ 
pendent rulers of South and East Bengal, known as Vahgala. 

» 

3. POLETIOAL CONDmON OF BbKGAL IN THB TbNTH CbNTUEY 

The Candella ruler Yadovanuan claims in his records to have routed 
the Gaudas, and his son, Dhahgadeva, is said to have defeated the rulers of 
Ahga and The Kalacuri king, Yuvaraja, is said to have defeated 

the king of Gau^, and his son, I^k^manaraja, invaded VahgS,la. All 
these kings ruled in the tenth century.* It would thus appear that there 
were at this time at lea^t three independent kingdoms in Bengal proper, 
namely Gauda, Bg^a and Vahgala, in addition to Ahga which presumably 
refers to the Pala kingdom. It would be quite a reasonable inference from 
what has been stated above that Gauda denotes the EAmboja, and Vahgala 
the Candra kingdom. Bradhft was at one time included in the Kamboja 


1 Ind., XXXia, p. 186. 

■ 8wUtya Pari^at Pattved, Vol. 67, pp. 8, 5. 

B It ie hardly neoeesary to add that fVofessor Dani who brought the#b inaoriptions 
to light holds the same view of the power and status of Candra kings as I 
have stated above. 

* H,B., pp. 132 S. 
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kingdom as the Kfimboja king, NayapSla, who assumed full imperial titles 
and granted land in the Vardhamana-bhukti. Most probably these territories 
were lost by the Falas during the disasters that Well the Pala kingdom 
during the reign of Narayanapala towards the end of the ninth and the 
beginning of the tenth century A.D. Evidently the PaJa kings, Rajyapala 
(A.D. 908-940) and Gk}pala 11 (A.D. 940-960), who followed Narayanapala 
strove hard to maintain or recover their kingdom or portions of it. Hence 
there followed a prolonged struggle between the PSlas, ICambojas and 
Candras in course of which territories probably changed hands and alliance 
was shifted from time to time. This satisfactorily explains the sovereignty 
exercised by the Pala king, Rajyapala, in North BengaP and Gopala II in 
portions of North and East Bengal® during the period when the Ombojas 
were rulers of Gauda and the Candras were rulers of Vahgala. As rulers of 
both these dynasties assumed full imperial titles, it would be unreasonable to 
assume that the two Pala kings mentioned above exercised uninterrupted 
sway over any considerable portion of North or East Bengal. Such a 
hypothesis would also go against the mention of several kingdoms in 
Bengal proper in the records of the Kalacuris and the Candellas. 

4. Recovery op the Lost Ancestral Kingdom by MAHlPiLA I 

Recording to verse 12 of the Bangarh grant of Malupala I, he succeeded, 
by defeating his adversaries in battles, in recovering his paternal {pitryarh) 
kingdom which had passed into the hands of those who had no claim to it 
[anMhikrita-vilupta). As the Kambojas were in possession of North Bengal, 
which has been described as the ancestral home (janaka-hhui) of the Palas 
in the Rammarita, it was generally accepted that Mahipala I reconquered 
North Bengal after ousting the Ombojas. But now that we know that 
another portion of the Pala kingdom, viz. Vahgala, was for long in the 
possession of the Candras, we need not be quite so sure that the paternal 
kingdom recovered by Mahipala refers to North Bengal. For though this 
region was the ancestral home, Vahgala has greater claim to be regarded as 
the paternal or ancestral kingdom. According to Taranatha, Gopala, the 
founder of the Pala dynasty, was bom in North Bengal but first became 
ruler of Bhahgala. This view is supported by the fact that Dharmapala, 
the son of Gopala, though styled Gaude6vara, is referred to as ruler of 
Vahgala in the Nausari grant of the Rastrakuta king, Govinda III, and 
Lord of Vahgala in the Gwalior PraSasti of Bhoja. If we accept the 
view that Vahgala was the ancestral kingdom of the Palas, the usurpers 
from whom Mahipala recovered it might be more reasonably taken to be 
the Candras. If wo accept the date of the Bangarh grant to be 9 (as read by 
R. D. Banerji, though pronounced to be scratched out by Akshay-kumar 
Maitreya and other previous editors),® Mahipala must have defeated Lada- 
hacandra and established his sovereignty over at least a part of East Bengal. 
This is directly proved by two image inscriptions dated in the years 3 and 4 
of Mahipala^ and indirectly by the fact that, unlike his predecessors, no 
La^hacandra is not credited with any military success even in his own 


^ Bhaturiya Inscription {Epi. Ind., XXXIII, p. 150). 

8 Mandhuk Inscription (IM.Q., XXVIII, p, 66) and Jajilpara grant (J.A.S., 
KVn, p. 1S7). 

8 Epi. Ind., XIV, p. 324. _ . ^ ^ 

* Profeasor Dani, following Dr. D. 0. Sircar, hold s t^ t this Mahipala might be 
MaldjpBla U mentioned in the Baghaura {Epi. Ind., XVII, p. 366) and Narayanpur 
[Indian Culture, IX, p. 121) Image Inscriptions, dated respectively in the years 3 
®nd 4, and who is generally taken to be Mahip&la I mig^t be Mahip&la II. 
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grants. But an image inscripticm of Ladahaoandta in the same region 
dated in bis ISth regnal year^ sho^vs that the Gandras had recovered that 
region. 

5. K1MAB0FA 

We leam from the newly-discovered plates that the Oandras had hostile 
relations not only with the Gaudas but also with Kamarupa. ^ricandra’s 
amy entered the valley of the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) in order to conquer 
Kkmarupa and evidently reached the interior of the country. He is also 
said to have defeated the king of Pragjyotisa. 

Kalyanacandra, the son of Sricandra, is also said to have defeated the 
Mlecchas who lived on the Lauhitya river. 

KSmarupa was ruled in the tenth century by kings of the dynasty 
founded by PrSlambha, who probably belonged to the dynasty of the 
Mleccha S&lastambha, though according to some records he belonged to the 
dynasty founded by Asura Naraka, the m 3 rthological founder of the early 
royal dynasty of Kamarupa, to which belonged Bhaskaravarman. The 
specific reference in the Candra plates to the Mleccha ruler of Kamarupa 
supports the view that the ruling kings belonged to the dynasty of Sala- 
stambha. But towards the close of the tenth century A.D. there was a 
change of dynasty as well as of the capital of the kingdom from Tezpur or its 
neighbourhood to Gauhati, the original capital of Kamarupa. Whether these 
were due in any way to the invasion of the Gandras cannot be determined. 

1 Ejti. Ind., XVII, pp. 349 ff. 
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MEMBERS OF A MEDIEVAL BBAHMAIJIA FAMILY 
RULING IN GAYA, AND THEIR RELIGIOUS 
ACTIVITIES 

By Rama Chattbejbb 

In Northern India, Gaya achieved a unique place among the holy 
lands of the Hindus. Four inscriptions in that sacred tirtha were dis¬ 
covered which throw interesting light on the contemporary religious 
condition of the locality. Three of them, Narasirhha Temple Inscription, 
Krishna-dvaiika Temple Inscription and Akahayavata Inscription, belong 
to one Visvaditya Vifivarupa; the fourth, Sitala Temple Inscription, is a 
praSaMi of his son, Sriman Yakshapala. Another inscription engraved on 
the pedestal of the image of Gadadhara was found there, of which only four 
lines and a half could be read. Verses 2 to 4 of the last are similar to 
verses 2 to 4 of the Narasiihha praiaMi. So both these inscriptions 
belonging to Vifivarupa seem to have been composed by the same author, 
Vaidya Vajrapani- All these inscriptions record in detail the religious 
activities of a Brahmana dynasty which appears to have ruled over Gaya 
in the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 

Of the first three praSastis oi Viivarupa, the Narasimha and ICrishna- 
dvarika ones arc dated in the fifteenth regnal year of the Pala Emperor, 
Nayapaladeva. The third one, Akshayavata praiasti, mentions the fifth 
year of the reigning monarch, Vigrahapala III. The fragmentary inscription 
seenas to be contemporaneous with the Narasimha praiasti, and may be 
attributed to Nayapala’s time. Thus Vifivarupa began his rule at Gaya 
as a feudatory of Nayapala and continued it up to the beginning of Vigraha¬ 
pala IH’s reign. The Sitala Temple Inscription of Yakshapala bears no 
date of the Pala period; this may imply his independent rule. But he and 
his father, ViSvarupa, have been described as ‘Nripa’ and'Narendra’ in this 
praicLSti. Yakshapala might have thrown off the Pala yoke at the period 
of anarchy during Vigrahapala III, Mahipala TI and others, but no date of 
his own as an independent ruler is recorded in his inscription. Moreover, 
words like ‘Niipa’ and ‘Narendra’, applicable even to the small landholders, 
may not prove his independent rule.^ 

In the Gaya Krishpa-dvarika praiaati, ViSvarupa’a grandfather, Pari- 
tosha, has been mentioned as a rich person, a match for Mahadeva and as an 
abode of throe qualities {Dharma, Artha and Kama), from whom the 
dynasty began. But none of these inscriptions refers to him as a ruler of 
Gayadhama. The prowess of his son, Siidraka, as a protector of Gaya, 
referred to in the Narasiihha Temple Liscription, presents him as the first 
ruler of this holy land. It was he who was honoured with the insignia of a 
ruler (marks of sandal paste on forehead) by the King of Gauda.® This 
indicates that he became the local ruler of Gaya under the prot6g6 of the 
contemporary Pala monarch. 

As regards the family of Paritosba, the Knshpa-dvarika praAasti endows 
it with the epithet Mahadvijarajavatk&i. M. Chakravarty suggests that this 
dynasty belonged to a low-class Brahmana order. A. K. Maitreya, however, 
takes him to have been a great BrShmana of social standing. Referring to 


1 Epi. Ind., Vol. XXXVI, p. 82. 
* J6ta. 
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these dive|;geiit opinions about the status of the fsmily, Dr. D. C. Sircar 
says: * This difference is based on the ^different interpretaMons of the ex¬ 
pression ‘*MahSdvijarS,jvaiMa*\* Ih*. Sircar himself appears to have accepted 
the idea of giving the members of the dynasty the status of Agra^n! 
Br&hmanas in Bengal. In support of bis view he quotes from the gram¬ 
marian’s tradition as well (of. MahSdvija). He puts down in support of 
this view that no member of this family is described in any of these inscrip¬ 
tions as well-versed in the Vedic studies. The Kpshna-dvSrika praiaati en¬ 
dows Faritosha with the expression ‘Dvijaraja-Sekhara’. Dr. Sircar com¬ 
ments on this that the compound may either mean ‘the best of the 
BrShmanas’, or it may signify ‘one who is highly respectful towards the 
Brihmanas ’. Thus he takes them as Gayfil Brahmanas who are directed to 
live on the gifts presented in the ^raddha ceremonies. ^ 

Accord^ to the oft-quoted extract, ‘Sankhe taile tathd marhae vaidye 
jyautishike dvije y&trdy&m pcUhi nidmyam makach-chaMo na diyate’, the 
word ‘Mdhadvijd means a Brahmana of a very low order, as low as a 
Chandala. Sarhgarava io Kalidasa’s drama ^akurUala addresses the royal 
priest as ‘Bko Mahabrdhrm'm’ (Act V). This indicates a degraded sense. 
In the Kfishna-dvarika record the word ‘Mahadvija* is a part of the com¬ 
pound of the expression ‘Mahddvijardjavamaa’. It can be split up as 
dvijdndm rdjd-dvija-rdjah, tasya varhiai,-dvijardjavaThaah; mahdmichdsau 
dnijardjamrnMcheti mahddvijardjavamia. In such a way his family may be 
taken to belong to the rank of the best Brahmanas. In Narasimha praiasti 
the appellation ‘dvijardjavarya’ has been applied to both Faritosha and 
Garuda (Vishnu’s mount). This in case of Faritosha may bear the sense, 
even according to Dr. Sircar, ‘the best among the Brahmanas in the front 
rank’.2 This sort of reasoning may indicate that the Brahmin family was 
not of a very low social order. Fropagation of Brahmanical religion 
throughout GayS by installing images of various deities was their best 
achievement. They devoted themselves to pious activities and also to the 
welfare of mankind. 

The contemporary Gayadhama of Vifivarupa is described in the record 
as a sacred tirtjM of the Hindus. Gayapuri similar to Brahmapurl, being 
the highest creation of Frajapati Brahma, was an open door to salvation. 
This is also stated in the GaySmahatmya of the Vdyu Purd'm, ‘ Oaydpunti 
manndmnd khydtd brahmapurl yatkd’. The purdim also states that Gaya- 
rSja prayed to Vishnu and other deities. Brahmanas of that holy place 
were famous as supreme conductors of both the Vedic rites and Vedic 
studies. Among the loud chanting of the Vedas, people could hardly 
hear the words distinctly. Being afraid of KaU-age, righteousness (Dharma) 
had to conceal itself amidst the dense clouds of smoke raised from the 
sacrificial fires. So it was the Brahmanas of Gay5 who preserved the 
Dharma through the practice of Vedic rites. Befraining from the enjoy¬ 
ment of the objects of senses, each one of them was similar to Brahn^ 
{Kriahna-dvdrikd praiaati = 12). A partly similar idea is found in the 
Vdyu purdna, verse 106, 84: Loka^ punyagaydydm ye Srdddhino brahmalo- 
ka^\ yuahrmn ye pujayiahyarUi tairakam pdjita^ aadd. The Narasimha 
Temple Inscription {^o supports the view that the status of the BrShmanas 
was high, for it was they who caused people to perform the SrMdha rites. 
The verse there runs: 

BrUma^ kincha bhavanti yaira pUai^ pre^lcuyavddnah\ 

PddaapfiaJda jalapraddna vidhina ndJcdhgand ndyaM^. 


I Mpi. Jnd., Vol. XXXVI, pp. 83-84. 
a Ibid., p. 86. 
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The religious texts like the RBmSyana, the MaJhSbharata and the Smfitis 
also have preserved their injunctions that funeral obsequies for the deceased 
ancestor performed in this land propitiate them and lead them to eternal 
heaven. 

Vaisluiavism was the principal religion of Gayikshetra, and the most 
adorable deity was the Gadfidhara aspect of Vishnu. Besides this, images of 
Janarddana and Narfijrana were worshipped there. That is why Beni 
Madhab Barua says, ‘Vishnu figures in the holy land of Gaya in four 
different aspects: (i) the GadSdhara or terrible, (ii) Janarddana or mUd, (iii) 
Narfiyana or awe-inspiring and (iv) Pun^rikaksha or beautiful, the fiiet 
aspect getting predominance over the rest Of the praiaMia of Vifivarupa 
the Narasimha and Krishna-dvarika ones were engraved during the occasion 
of the enshrinement of the images of the Gadadhara and the Janarddana 
aspects of Vishnu. The Akshayavata record bears the evidence of the 
installation of another imago of Gadadhara and Sujanarddana along with 
those of other deities. In the Sitala Temple Inscription, Yakshapala, who is 
stated to have erected a temple for housing the image of different deities, 
installed one image of NarS,yana among them. Moreover wo know of 
Vilvarupa as having decked the city of Gaya with many lofty shrines of 
Vishnu. But the first two praAaslia themselves appear to have been com¬ 
posed during the period to commemorate the sanctuaries of Gadadhara and 
Janarddana; this emphasizes their superiority over the other aspects of 
Vishnu. Thus ViSvarupa was most probably a worsliipper of the Gada¬ 
dhara and Janarddana aspects of Vishnu, the most venerable deities of 
Gayakshetra. 

All the members of this family seem to have been devotees of Vishnu. 
ViSvarupa himself is introduced in the Narasiihha record as similar to the 
Vifivarupa form of Vishnu— 'viivapaM,raka nirdkfitaye = vatimna Sri 
visvarupa iii kirttita vUvurupa.h\ This partially reminds us of the Oita 
verse ‘paritrandya aadhundm virtMdya cha dushkfitdm) Dharmma aarnsthd- 
pandrthdya aambhavdmi ytuge yuge'. Moreover we fii^ from the Krishna- 
dvarika Inscription an equation of Visvarfipa’s father, Sudraka, with Murari, 
while iSudraka’s father, Paritosha, in Narasiihha praiaMi has been described 
as a parallel to Garuda. Both of them again have been described as achyvM- 
pddaaevl (worshipper of the feet of Vishnu). Barua declares that Gaya- 
mahatmya of the Purana shows three strata of Vishnu worship in Gaya: (i) 
Avyakta, (ii) Vyaktdvakta and (iii) Vyakta. It is tliis last phase of worship 
when images of favourite gods came into existence throughout Gaya tMha. 
According to him, ‘ These three stages of manifestation of the existence of 
the deity of Gaya may be historically interpreted as indicative of tluee succes¬ 
sive periods of the life of Gaya as the holy land of the HindusThis 
inference appears also to be borne out by the several inscriptions noted 
above. 

6iva was also an object of worship there. Among the images mentioned 
in the Akshayavata epigraph, Vate^a and Gange4a probably indicate two 
Sivalingas. Arddh5nglna of Yakshapftla’s inscription seems to refer to an 
image of ArddhanarMvara. Sahasrahhga, two Somefivaras and Kedaresvara 
mentioned in it may also refer to so many phallic emblems of Mahadeva. 
Installation of all these images proves that the worship of Siva in Gaya- 
dh&ma in his phallic form was popular in those days, for all the Siva 
icons housed there were phallic emblems, save one—the exception was an 


^ Beni Madhab Barua’s Oaya and Bodh-Oaya, Vol. I, p. 19. 
» p. 69. 
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Arddhan&ittvara image, the composite androgynous figure of Mahfideva and 
Pirvatl. 

Such expressions as Kanake4vara and Ambujabhava in the Almhaya* 
va^ record may probably be taken to refer to the two images of Brahmfir. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar is inclined to recognize ParapitamaheSvara of verse 
seventeen of the Akshayavata praSasH as Brahma; all the words, GStheSa, 
Kanake^vara, Ambujabbhava, occurring there according to him refer to the 
images of the same God.^ But S. K. Saraswati and K. C. Sarkar take 
Parapitamahe§vara and Vate^ as two Sivalingas.* If we accept the latter 
view, the Parapitfimaheiiyara might also indicate the phallic emblem of 
6iva. These 6iva temples are present even today near the Akshayavata. 

Few other deities of Akshayavata, record not identified, are known by 
their names such as Gathe^a, Vi^varupe^vara, Sukla-bhaau and Gpddhresa. 
Griddhreia may be identified with an image of Garuda; VifivarupeSvara was 
probably a phallic emblem of Mahadeva after the name of its donor ViS- 
varupa, thus falling under the category of a Svakshyalihga or Svanama- 
lihga. Installation of a ‘Kamala ’ image referred to in Yakshapala’s praiasli 
may show that Lakshmi was worshipped in separate images during the 
period. Phalgunatha, Maunaditya and VijaySditya are the three deities 
not apparently recognizable. Maunaditya and Vijayaditya, according to 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, are probably a couple of Surya images. The bank of the 
river Phalgu and the ground around the eternal banyan tree were known as 
sacred places. So Phalgunatha may signify a ^ivalinga, possibly the pre¬ 
siding deity of the river Phalgu. No reference to a Siirya image has been 
found in the inscription of Vi^varupa except the mention of one ^uklabhanu. 
But one fragmentary inscribed slab beneath the image of Gadadhara begins 
with an obeisance to and invocation of the Lord Surya. It may be that 
this inscription had been engraved during the time of the construction of a 
temple of the Sim-God.8 Record of Yakshapala, too, introduces a benediction 
to this God. Thus these epigraphic records appear to establish the pre¬ 
valence of the worship of several Brahmanical deities like Vishnu, 6iva 
and Surya. 

Absence of any mention of 6akti worship in these pra&aslis is of great 
interest. Beference to the installation of Devi-images is not found, except 
to that of Kamala. It will be of interest to note in this connection that 
the composer of Krishpa-dvarika praiasti probably refers to Tantric mysti¬ 
cism in describing Paritosha’s family as the roofless shelter of Mahanila- 
sarasvati* (a form of Tara, who endows a person with the power of good 
speech). The locality around the und 3 ring banyan tree had been sancti¬ 
fied as a place of pilgrimage by the very existence of all these temples. 
6iva Vate6a of the .Sishayavate Inscription may refer to the presiding 
deity of this tree-shrine. 

The temples of different gods built by the family of ViSvarupa satis¬ 
fied the various religious needs of the people. But acts of piety like exca¬ 
vating tanks, making gifts of free food, etc., became their regular activities 
for the welfare of man. A tank named ‘ Uttaramanasa ’ and a free feeding- 
house (Satra-Dharma^la or Pantha4S>lS) of Yakshaplla bear the evidence 
of such pious work. It thus proves that the pious activities of the local 
ruling family enhanced the importance of Gayadhama amidst the Hindu 


» Epi. Ind„ Vol. XXXVI, p. 89. 

* S. K. Saraswati and K. G. Sarkeur’s Kurkihar, Qaya and Bodh-Oaya, p. 60. 
8 Epi. Ind., Voj. XXXVE, p^, 88. 

* P. C. Bagchi, History of Bengal, Vol. I, Chap. Xm., p. 407. 
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Ttrthas during the period of their PaJa overlords, NayapSla and Vigraha* 
pala m. 

We know that the early Pala kings, Dharmapala and Devap§,la, donated 
lands in the GayS, vishaya for the propagation of Buddhism (NalandS 
copperplates of Dharmapala and Devapala). But an inscription, dated in 
the seventh regnal year of the fifth Pala King, NarSyariapala, bespeaks of one 
Bhandadeva who had built a monastery for the Brahmanical ascetics 
in Gaya. The inscription introduces also a benediction to the man-lion 
incarnation of Vishnu (Narasimhavatara). This contemporary praSaati of 
Narayanapala suggests for the first time the early growth of Brahmanical 
religion in Gaya. Gayadhama from this time onwards appears to have 
become also a seat of the Brahmanical Hindu faith with its numerous cults 
and ritual practices under the patronization of the local Brahmanas. This 
bespeaks the religious tolerance of the Buddhist Palas. No inscription of 
Gayadhama of the early Pala period (ninth-tenth century A.D.) has come to 
throw light on the religious history of the place. Thus, the aforesaid 
contemporary inscriptions of Nayapaladeva and Vigrahapala III (eleventh 
century A.D.) are of great interest. 
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A STUDY OF SOME GEA^A-IMAGES OP INDIA AND 
THEIR POSSIBLE BEARING ON THE NAYA-DEVlS 

OF CAMBODIA 

By Mbs. Dbbaia Mjtba 

The series of nine divinities, usually depicted side by side on a panel, of 
Cambodia have of late been the subject of intensive study by Dr. 
K. Bhattacharya and Mr. L. Malleret.i As I found it difficult to agree with 
these learned scholars, regarding the identification of the figures occupying 
the third to the seventh positions, I thought of studying the images of 
nava-grahas in India. The only material readily available to me for examina> 
tion since I went through the articles of Dr. Bhattacharya and Mr. Malleret 
is the panels in the collections of the Indian Museum, Asutosh Museum, 
Directorate of Archaeology of West Bengal and Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, 
all in Calcutta, and Khajuraho specimens, the latter, I must acknowledge, 
seen by me rather hurriedly. Previous to my perusal of the articles in ques¬ 
tion I had no doubt several opportunities of visiting Bhubaneswar where 
most of the temples have grahas on the architraves above the doorways. As 
it never occurred to me in those days to examine these grahas closely, my 
knowledge of the g'm^-representations of Bhubaneswar is rather casual. 
In the hope that scholars working in other parts of India may feel interested 
in publishing their own observations, which might shed better light on the 
concerned sculptures of Cambodia, Champa and Siam, I am presenting 
below first the results of my limited study on these gfmAa-panels, reserving 
in the last part the examination of the nava-devatda of Can^bodia in the 
light of the panels noticed here and also of the prescriptions of the texts 
cited in the table (pp. 31-37). 

The Indian Museum has at least eight panels, bearing Nos. 9616, 
G.R. 13,4167,4185,4169,4168,4183 and 4182. The first hails from Sarnath* 
(District Varanasi, Uttar Pradesh) and the second from Gaur* (District 
Malda, West Bengal); the exact provenance of the rest,* which came from 
Bihar, is not on the record of the museum. The first, as already noted by Dr. 
J. N. Banerjea, is a fragment of an ashfa-graha piece preserving only the 
sinister half. No. 4186 is also a fragment with the first three of the group. 
No. 4169 is in three pieces. The grahas (except Rahu who is represented by 
his bust or upper half in all the specimens examined here) are standing. 
The vdhanas occur only in Nos. 4183 and 4182, both of which depicting nava- 
grahas preceded by Ga^e^a and followed by the ten incarnations of Vishnu. 

The Asutosh Museum contains four specimens numbered T. 3683, 
AM. 119, T. 7271 and T. 1613, the first three from Bengal and the last from 
Bihar. Like the groups in the Indian Museum, the grahas are here standing, 


* For references, see p. 27, footnotes 1, 2, 3 and 6. 

® An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind., 1986-36, p. 120, and PI. XXXV, 2; J. N. Banerjea, 
The Devdopment of Hindu Iconography (Calontta, 1966), p. 444, and Pi. XXXI, 1. 

* J. Anderson, Catalogue and Hand-book of the Archaeological Collectiom %n the 
Indian Museum, Part II (Calcutta, 1888), p. 261. 

* A shdH notice of Nos. 4187, 4168, 4169, 4182 and 4183 appears in the Su^^- 
mentary Catalogue of the Archaeologioal CoUeetion ofthe Indian Museum (O^outta, 1911), 
pp. 80 ftnH 88. No. 4168 appeared on PL, LXlIIfe of the Eastern Indian School of 
Medieval Sculpture (Delhi, 1933) by B. D. Banerji. 
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too, and except in the case of No. T. 3683» which is alone without v&hanas, all 
the three groups are preceded by Ga];^e§a. 

In the collection of the Directorate of Archaeology, West Bengal, 
there are seven specimens, four of them fragmentary. The three complete 
e^cimens bear Nos. S. 213/214 (in two pieces with Nos. S. 213 and 214), 
S. 167 from Mallaipur (District Birbhum, West Bengal) and S. 34 from 
Bangar (District West Dinajpur, West Bengal). Among the four frag¬ 
mentary pieces, all of which came from the District of West Dinajpur 
(West Bengal), No. S. 68 from Kushmondi seems to be the earliest; it preserves 
the two-armed 6ane4a, with his trunk applied to a bowl of Ia4du1cas held in 
his left hand, on a viiva-pxdim,, the booted Ravi with the stalks of full- 
blossomed lotuses standing in sama-pada on a vidva-padma and Soma with a 
high jaJ^-mukv^ and a rosary in right palm in jMna-mvdrd (left hand 
broken), all without vahana and halo. No. S. 224 contains Gane6a, with a 
bowl of laddukas (?) in his left hand and his right palm resting on a paraht, 
standing in dbhanga on a viiva-padma, below which is his mount, Ravi in 
sama-pada with lotus-stalks in two hands and lower parts of the legs covered 
by the back-slab of his seated charioteer (lower part missing), Soma with a 
water-pot in left hand touching the thigh and Mahgala, the last two in 
tribhanga and with their right palm on the chest (the attribute, if any, 
indistinct) and the lower portions of their legs missing. On No. S. 232 are 
6ani (major part missing) with a danda (?) having a roiuidish (slightly leaf¬ 
shaped at the crown) top with a central pellet in his left hand, Rahu (bust), 
with palms in argha-mudra, supporting a crescent above a wheeled cylinder 
and the three-hooded and snake-tailed Ketu in kara-pv^ above leaves 
or waves,1 their halo being relieved with petals and pointed at the crown. 
The last fragment bears No. S. 225. The grahas are standing as usual in all 
the specimens except in No. S. 213/214. 

The collection of the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad contains at least two 
specimens, one with seated graJim without any vahanas and the other with 
standing ones along with Gape^a and vahanas. 

The panels under study here thus fall into two broad categories, one 
without vahanas and the other with them. Some of these panels without 
mounts, on stylistic grounds, are definitely earlier than those with mounts. 
It appears that the mounts are of later introduction, a presumption partially 
supported by the earlier strata of the Purmas. In chapter 61 of the 
Agni-pur&'m describing the pratimds of Surya and grahm, there is no 
reference to the vahanas. The latter, which are simply chariots with horses 
(number differing in some oases) in all cases described in chapter 120, 
pertain more to astronomy than iconography proper.* But this chrono¬ 
logical factor cannot be stressed too far till an aU-India survey of the grahas 
has been accomplished. Prom the fact that many of the later nava-grahas 
of Orissa including those of Konarak are without vahanas, it may be 
concluded that the mounts were not accepted (at least on the architraves) in 
aU regions even after their introduction. 

Among the panels without the mounts. No. 9616 (91 cm. long and 44 
cm. high), of the Indian Museum from Samath, is definitely the earhest. 
With a projected band on its back side, it possibly formed part of an archi¬ 
trave, Being a fragment, it preserves Brihaspati, 6ukra, Sani and RShu, 
Ketu being omitted ^together (PI. I, fig. 1). Though Ketu did not appear on 


> This vdhema fainUy reminds one of the toorbillion of the Cambbdian panels 
(of. Prto Eh&n, Arte aeiatiquea, IV, 3, p, 219). 

• HBrib-7%ii6r^8e do Mallmann. Les Enaeignementa Jconographiquea da VAgni-purihua 
(Paris, 1963), p. 234. 
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this piece and also on the earlier temples of Orissa, he was already recog¬ 
nized, as attested by the textual evidence, as a graka in the Gupta period i to 
which is ascribed the Sarnath piece. Brihaspati, 6ukra and 6ani carry a 
rosary in their right hand, the palm of 6ukra facing the front and that of 
6ani facing the rear. The first two, in graceful abhanga, hold in their left 
pahn a vrater-pot which seems to have been the attribute in the left palm of 
fiani as well, as may be surmised from the nature of the breakage of his left 
forearm. The palms of Kahu, with coiled beard, moustache, round pro¬ 
truding eyes, open mouth, ear-stud in his right ear and a hundala in the left 
and hair, tied by double cord, rising upwards in spiral curls, are in tarpana- 
or argha-m/udrd. Thus the panel conforms largely to the description of the 
Nirvdna-hilika (which, of course, mentions Ketu) as quoted by Mr. 
Bhagvandas Jain in his translation of Thakkura Pheru’s VaMu-adra- 
prakaraim. The standing posture of Sani, which differs from the preceding 
two and is similar to that of Budha as an archer in some sculptures under 
review, represents more the dll^ha pose than his lameness. It is the only 
specimen of the groups in which ^ani does not bear his peculiar (?) 

and is attributed like Brihaspati and ^ukra as in most of the specimens 
from Oiissa, Though one cannot bo sure, it is likely that the missing Soma, 
Mahgala and Budha also bore similar attributes as we find in a panel from 
Uttar Pradesh, now in the Worcester Art Museum, U.S.A.** 

G.R. 13 (101 cm. long and 40 cm. high) of the Indian Museum from Gaur 
is a relief (PI. II, fig. 2) out of an extremely coarse-grained stone which only 
partially accounts for its crude workmanship. Still it does not appear to 
have been a late specimen. Here also on a common plain pedestal are all 
the grahm except Ketu, the latter’s upper half alone visible above the bust 
of Rahu. The panel, with its rounded top corners, seems to have been an 
object of worship. The booted Ravi with the stalk of a full-blossomed 
lotus in both hands stands in sama-pada as in all the specimens under review. 
Soma, Mahgala, Brihaspati and 6ukra, all in sama-pada, appear to have a 
rosary (defaced in some cases) in raised right hand and a water-pot in left 
palm. Soma is distinguished by the crescent behind the head and Mahgala 
by his inconspicuous pot-belly. Brihaspati’s belly is normal as in the 
Samath specimen. Budha holds an arrow with both his hands, while a bow 
hangs on his left shoulder. His left leg is slightly bent anticipating his later 
dlidha pose befitting an archer. Among the texts quoted, the Niahpanna- 
yogdvall alone prescribes for Budha both arrow and bow, the latter being 
also a prescription of the Agni-purdna which, however, enjoins aksha or 
akaha-mdld in the other hand. According to the VishnudharmoUara, 
Budha should be like Visiqiu, who as per chapter 60 bears a gadd and chakra, 
but, according to chapter 47, eight attributes including bow and arrow in 
‘Pradyumna’s hands which symbolize Yogic fire with which the Yogins 
hit their supreme target’.* Though it is tempting to find this idea 

^ Varahamihira’a Brihat-aarhhitd, Ch. 11. Though Ainarasiihha in liin ko4a recog¬ 
nizes Ketu as a graha (of. third kanda, third varga, 60), in the second vmga of the first 
kdrt^ (verse 4) he omits Ketu and mentions the other eight gruItcM who are also referred 
to as lords of eight quarters. The Viah^udharmottara-purdim in the chapter on 
SarvatobJutdra-prdsdda-lakshana prescribes for the installation of the images of eight 
grahaa (Ketu omitted) in four cardinal directions of the temple. Thus there was an 
early tradition of depicting the first eight grahaa in the r61e of the guardians of-quarters 
On the walls of the temples. Consequently when the grahaa attained a position on the 
lintel or architrave of the sanotum-door, it was but natmal for the iiljdn to carve eight 
instead of nme graJtaa. 

® The Struggle for Empire, ed. fl. C. Ma,jumdar, Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan’s History 
and Culture of the Indian People, V (Bombay, 1957), PI. L, fig. 107. As it is an aahfa- 
ffroAa 4)ieoe, it is likely that tho piece is earlier than the period assigned to it. 

* J. N. Banerjea, op. cit., pp. 672 and 678. 
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expressed in the bow and arrow of Bndha, whose adhidemta and pratyadhi- 
dwatd are N&r&yava and VishBu reraeotively, the prescription in the 
Apardjita-pfichchha and the MUpa-mandana for Budha— yog&sana and sarpd- 
aana —rather points to the form of the yogdmna Vishnu on a serpent. In 
some of the figures studied here, Budha with his bow, arrow and exteemely 
graceful pose and youthful appearance reminds one of Kimadeva, 

while in some of the later ones with his mount dog and his inflated flung- 
about hair indicating swift movement in chase stresses for the hunting 
pursuits. Probably the idea underwent development at the hand of the 
artist-copyists. 6ani, with his left leg slightly distorted indicating his 
lameness, touches his right thigh with his hanging right hand and holds a 
long dan^ (?) with a disc-like head, now damaged. I am mentioning it 
for convenience’ sake as danda (?), as I am unable to name this peculiar 
attribute which is present in the left hand of 6ani in all the specimens, 
except in the one from Samath. This attribute consists of a long staff- 
like handle with a top, often circular and sometimes leaf- or spoon-shaped 
conspicuously or inconspicuously, with or without a raised rim, with or 
without a central pellet and with or without the projected end of the dowda 
above. Sometimes the interior is concave. The hands of the fierce-looking 
Rahu are in argha-mudra, while Kotu above Bahu holds a sword (?) in the 
right hand, the left hand touching the head of Rahu. It is not known if 
this arrangement of Ketu above Rahu is conditioned by the lack of space or 
there is a hint for the mythological origin of Ketu from the chopped off 
body of Rahu. While the iconography of Rahu is nearly fixed almost 
from the beginning, considerable uncertainty hangs over Ketu who is 
sometimes a ndga and at times a ndgl with, attributes varied. Ketu’s 
connection with a serpent cannot be determined in this specimen, as there is 
no hood above the head and the lower half of the body is invisible. 

Without entering into the relative chronology for which minute stylistic 
study is necessary in the absence of epigraphical data, it may be broadly 
stated that the next four sculptures noticed here do not seem to be later 
than the eighth century. No. 4185 (65 cm. long and 42 cm. high) of the 
Indian Museum is, as already noted, a fragment coming from Bihar. Here 
are preserved, standing in sarm-pada on a common pedestal, three grahas 
remarkable for their robust modelling (PI. HI, fig. 3). The iconography of 
Ravi is fully standardized with his stalks of fuU-blown lotuses in hands, boots, 
kin^a-imthuta and sarm-pada stance which are present in the remaining 
panels, too. He is distinguished from the other two not only by his folded 
flowing scarf and mode of wearing the long dhoti, but by his flanking attend¬ 
ants, Dan^ and Pingala. The pot-bellied Soma, with jafa-muhida, carries 
in his right hand a rosary and in the left a water-pot, these two attributes 
being enjoined for him in the Agni-purdna. With a rosary in right hand, 
Mahgala, also with a jafa-nmkula but of plainer treatment, holds a long 
spear (iakti) in his left hand. The spear and rosary are prescribed for 
Mahgala again in the Agni-puram, while idkti is one of the four attributes 
enjoined in the Matsya-purana and the texts with the Matsya-purdm's 
prescriptions. The attribute is befitting Mahgala who has K&rttikeya for 
adhidemta, and in accordance with this genetic conception we find in some 
of the later panels a peacock as the vdhana of Mahgala.^ 

No.* T. 3683 (89 cm. long and 32 cm. high) of the Asutosh Museum from 


^ It may bo noted in this oonnootion that in the early temples of Almbaneswar 
(e.g. Paruiudunedvara temple, Svarpaj&leSvara temple and the nortbemmogt temple of 
the Satrojahue^ca'a group) Mahgala is distingiushed by the Hkhavdaka ooiffure 
PI. XIV, fig. 16} and a hdra of amulets, a oharaotoristio of the image of Klrttikeya. 
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TaldahA (District Nadia, West Bengal), now badly weathered, was origM- 
ally of good workmanship (H. IV, fig. 4), With an oval halo incised on 
the back-slab by double lines, all of them have hair tied up in bun-shaped 
jaid-mukutat with the exception of Eavi who bears his characteristic kirifa- 
mukufa besides his usual attributes and boots. Standing with a slight flexion 
are Soma, the pot-bellied Bfihaspati and ^ukra with a rosary (indistinct 
in the case of the first two) in the right hand and a hanging water-pot 
in the left. Mangala, with the damaged right hand resting near the shoulder 
like Soma, carries a spear in his left. Budha, also with fiexion and with a 
bow held by the left arm-pit, holds the arrow in both hands. The lame 
^ani with a rosary (?) in his right £and carries the long dan^ (?) with a 
circular top having a raised rim. Rahu with large ear-studs is in argha- 
mudra. Ketu, in female form with a snake-tail ^ and three hoods, carries in 
her left hand a sword and in the palm of the right flam^, the prescription of 
the Agm-puraiM being sword and dtpa. The attributes of Soma, Mangala, 
Brihaspati, Sukra and Ketu thus conform to the description of the Agni- 
purana which also prescribes bow for Budha and kinUni {Aikhinl in one 
reading®) and siUra for 6ani. Now the usual meanings of kinMni are a 
small bell, tinkling ornament and a kind of drum. Is the peculiar 
attribute of iSani intended by the Agni-purana when it enjoins kinkinl (or 
some other word of which kinkinl is a misreading) ? 

No. 4167 (74 cm, long and 27 cm. high) of the Indian Museum fi'om Bihar 
is an excellent specimen (PI. V, fig. 5). The grahaa —Ravi, Brihaspati and 
6ukra in aama-pada stance, Soma and Mangala in dbhanga, Budha in dlldha 
and 6ani limping—are as usual on a common plain pedestal. They are 
decorated tastefully with select ornaments and ornamental dhoti. With 
high ja^d-mukupz are Soma, Mangala, Brihaspati, Sukra and ^ani, the first 
four being pot-bellied. Besides the usual attributes, Ravi has a sword 
hanging by his left side. Soma, Brihaspati and Sukra hold a rosaiy in 
right palm in vydkhydna-mvdrd and a hanging water-pot in ^e left. 
Mangala, with his usual spear in his left hand, holds in his right palm a 
roundish object. The latter may be a imtnlunga which Is again an attribute 
of his adhidevatd, Karttikeya. Distinguished by his short mukufa at the 
base of his rising hair tied up in an inflated bun, his youthful and comely 
appearance and dlldha pose natural for an archer, Budha, with an arrow 
held at ease in both hands and a bow resting against his left shoulder, 
reminds one strongly of Kamadeva. With his danda (?) in left hand, 6ani 
with a shorji dhoti holds rosary in his hanging right. Despite his coiled 
locks and beard, moustache and big face and eyes, the facial expression of 
Rahu, in argha-mvdrd, is rather benign. Ketu with a karan4a~muku40' and 
the tail and hood of a snake is in Mra-pula, as enjoined in the Apardjita- 
prichchhd, RUpa-nmndam and Dlpdrnam. 

The find-spot of No. S. 213/214 (98J cm. long) of the Directorate of 
Archaeology of West Bengal is not known, but according to the dealer who 
sold it, it came from Beng^. Made of chlorite, it depicts the grahaa (Rahu as 
usual in bust) in seated position (PI. VI, fig. 6) as in the case of the most of 
the graAa-panels ftom Orissa. Ravi with his usual attributes and kirlfa- 
mitkufa is seated cross-legged with covered soles visible on a vUva-padma. 


1 Var&hamihira in chapter 6 (Rihuohara) of his BfihM-saihhita notes the view 
of some who conceived B&hu in the form of a serpent with the body divided into head 
wd tail \mideha‘pwhc%ha-vQ>haHang^ bhujangamdkdram). Thus it appears that later 
on the ioonqgrapheres, on their acceptance of Ketu, gave him the form of B&hu out of 
the lower portion of whom Ketu originated accord^ to the mythology. Bahu is 
called Ahi even in the later period. 

®«Made-Th^^ de Malimann, op. oit., p. 82, n. 1. 
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Soma, Masala, Budha, B7ihaBpa4ji.iujd ^ukra are seated in btl&Sgtma on a 
decorated cushion and wear The attributes in the hatids of 

Soma, Bfihaspati and l^ukra, the last two pot-bellied with itdarchbaneOui 
a^ without ear-omaments, are a rosary in r^t hand and a hanging water- 
pot in left. With a globular object {md^whga 1) in his right hand, Mahgala 
holds a spear in his left hand. Budha with two quivers visible above his 
shoulders carries an arrow, the bow being placed vertically by his left side. 
Sani is seated on a plain seat in an awkward poise indicating his lameness. 
With his peculiar dan^ (?) in his left hand, he appears to display vydkhyam- 
mudrd, with his right palm. B&hu wij|h his terrible facial expression is in 
his usual posture. The hooded Ketu with her snake-tail in three coils is in 
kara-pufa. 'Dius this specimen is similar to the preceding one in respect of 
attributes, except in the one in the right hand of ^ani. 

Of the two specimens in the collections of the Bangiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad, the earlier one is without vakanaa. It (51 cm. long) served both as a 
lintel-oum-architrave of evidently a window or niche. In the centre of the 
lintel-portion, which is sm^er in length than the upper portion, is a raised 
inset with the ablution of Sri-devi by two diggajaa in the form of elephant¬ 
headed persons with pitchers held in their trunks. 

In the upper portion, which formed the architrave, are the seated 
grahaa with oval holes incised in double lines on the back-slab. B-avi with 
covered legs is seated cross-legged on a vidva-padma. Soma with a high 
ja^a-mukufa is in lalUaaana on a pedestal of two mouldings. In his left 
hand, which rests on his leg, is a water-pot of the sprinkler type, the slightly 
raised right hand carrying a rosary. Mahgala with a jaid-muku^, a spear in 
his left hand and the right similar to that of Soma is seated in mahdrajaUld 
on a cushion relieved with lotus-petals. * Budha with a kinfa-niukuta and 
an arrow held by both hands is in UUUdama on a decorated seat. Brihas- 
pati and Sukra, both pot-bellied with an udara-bandha and with a high 
jcda-mukufa and attributes similar to those of Soma, are each on a footed 
seat. Resting on a cushion relieved with lotus-petals, the lame 6ani with a 

jafa-rmbkvjfa and a rosary in the right hand carries a (?) with a 

circular top (inside concave) having the projected end of the dan^o, above. 
With a smiling face, Rahu is in argha-mudrd. The snake-tailed single- 
hooded Ketu, with a conical mvJcv^fa, is in kmu-pufa. The figures with 
rounded plasticity are of good execution. 

With No. 4168 (PI. V^II, %. 7) of the Indian Museum from Bihar we 
enter into an art-trend which gives up the rounded modelling of rather heavy 
bodily forms with soft fleshiness in favour of slender body-type. The speci¬ 
men (65 cm. long and 32 cm. high) thus is later than those noticed so far and 
may be of about the tenth century. The attributes in the hands are identical 
with those of the preceding one. Here all the grahaa are standing inside 
miniature temples—alternately rekha and khSkhara. The pedestal on 
which the miniatures rest is pamha-ratha with two Mttm-shaped. mouldings 
having a recess in between. Ravi with a sword by his left side is in aama- 
pada. Soma, Mahgala, Sukra and pot-bellied B^^aspati with high j(0- 
mvku^ are with graceful flexion. Budha in dU^ha is distinguished by the 
inflated hair with a central parting falling on two sides of the head. Ihis 
kind of coiffure possibly indicates swift movement of the archer. The 
peoulifiur attribute in the left hand of the limping Sani, with high jafd- 
nmkufa, has no projected end of the dcmda above the leaf-shaped portion. 
Tied by a snake the hair of R&hu, who now we^ rathmr a long beard, rises 
upwwm as usual in spiral curls. Ketu with kamn4a-rmbuta%B a female 
with a snake-tMl and hood. 

ISie panels with the v&kanae under study are later than those without 
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mounti. Ctoe (No. S. 34 of the Directorate of Archaeology, West Besgaljf 
'may l)e dated to about the twelfth century on the basis of the palaeography 
of the short inscription on it. There is hardly any innovation in the ioono- 
graphical features except that B&hu is no longer empty-handed and holds 
usually the moon in the form of a crescent and exceptionally both the sun 
and the moon, and Ketu holds a shield and sword in some cases. Gane^a, 
who was found only on one sjwcimen (No. S. 68 of the Asutosh Museum from 
Kushmandi, District West Dinajpur) so far, invariably occupies the premier 
position in these panels. The combination of the grahm with Gaue^, 
called Vighnefivara on account of his power of putting obstacles and re¬ 
moving them as well, is a natural alliance, and in the introduction of Ga^a 
in the group of mva-grahm naay be sought an added emphasis for averting 
evils and obtaining success. The grahm are presented as standing in all 
the specimens. 

No. T. 1613 (61J cm. long and 16J cm. high) of the Asutosh Museum from 
Bihar does not appear to have been earlier than the eleventh century and 
may be even later. The figures, each vrith a halo pointed at the crown, 
are on a common platform on the front side of which are the vahanas, 
the latter in most cases being in motion (PI. VIII, fig. 8). GaueSa, with his 
trunk on a modaka-bhdnda held in his left hand and right hand resting on a 
parahi, stands in ahhmga. His mount is the usual mouse, while that of Eavi 
is a galloping horse. Soma, in tribhanga, \rith the damaged right hand resting 
on the chest, holds a water-pot in the left. His vdhana is a fish. This 
aquatic mount is conceived probably due to his pratyadhidevata being jala. 
Soma’s connection with water is attested by some of the Purdnas, according 
to which the cool-rayed moon {0amhi) appeared out of the ocean during its 
churning by the gods and ddnavas. The horses of Soma’s chariot, according 
to the Vishnu-purdm, sprang from the bosom of water (vdri-garbha-samvd- 
bhavdb,).^ Mangala is similar to Soma, but the rosary in his right hand 
resting on the chest is distinct. His mount is a makara not prescribed in 
any of the texts under reference. Budha, with an arrow in hands and a 
bow resting against his left shoulder, is in dUdha. His mount is an ele¬ 
phant, again not found in the consulted texts. His hair rises upwards in 
dishevelled curls, indicating his swift movement. Brihaspati, in trihhmiga 
and with a rosary in right hand and water-pot in left, is not only pot-bellied 
but with a long beard, the latter being a feature in most of the later panels. 
The mount is a harhaa which is not only the mount of his adhidevatd Brahmg, 
but which is prescribed for him by the Apardjita-prichchha, Bupa-rmn^ana, 
DlpdrrMva and the pari4iah4a of the Vdstu-sdra-praharam,. 6ukra with a 
rosary in right hand held against the chest and a water-pot in the left is in 
tribh^a. His mount is a frog which is attributed to him by the Apardjita- 
Pfi^hha and the Rupa-man4ana. The limping Sani, in chMurbhanga, 
with a rosary (?) in right hand resting against the chest, carries his peculiar 
dan^ (?). His mount is a buffalo, mentioned in the Apardjita-pfickcMid, 
Bdpa-man^na, IHpdrnciva and Mlpa-ratndkara. This mount again is in 
coiSbrmity vrith that of his adhidevatd Yama. The palms of RShu are as 
usual in argha-mvd/rd, but with a crescent representing the moon in the 
clutches of RSrhu who, according to the story related in the Mahabharaia 
and some of the Purdma, causes eclipses by his efforts to seize the sun and 
the moon due to his implacable hatred for them, as they detected 
when he, inaiTnmfmg himself amongst the gods, was taking amjita following 
the chumigg of the ocean and consequently was behe^ed b y Vishnu.^ 

1 Book n. Chapter 12, iloka 3. . i 

* Jhe chopped head due to its having alieady tasted ambrosia became jmmortaJ 
and obtamed a position aa a graha. 
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HiB vdham is an axle-tree with two whjpek Bjimboliiig probably the vehicle 
esB^otial for a graJ^ like B&hu without legs. The htmds of Ketu, a femak 
with a snake-tail and the head of a sns^e above her head, are in hara-pn^. 
Her mount looks like foliated leaves which may represent waves indioating 
the watery region. 

No. AM. 119 (101J om. long and 49| cm. high) of the Asutosh Museum 
from Kmikandighi (District 24-Parganas, West Bengal) has been described 
in sufficient details by Mr. K. Datta.^ It has been assigned to about the 
eleventh century A.D. by Mr. D. P. Ghosh, the cura-tor of the museum. 
The slab, with its top edge beautifully carved, probably served as an object 
of womhro- The grahas, with tUc^eas, along with Ganeia are on a pedestal 
conceivedin the form of a large double-petalled lotus (PI. IX, fig. 9). Prom 
the stem are issued on two sides creeper-like scrolls enclosing various motifs, 
both vegetal and animal. Below these are the mounts—^mouse, horse, 
hamsa, frog, wheeled cylinder and foliated leaves (or waves) in the case of 
Gane6a, Ravi, Brihaspati, 6ukra, RS.hu and Ketu as in the preceding speci¬ 
men. Most of the mounts are here also in movement. All the deities have 
each a halo in the form of a partial lotus inconspicuously pointed at the crown. 
GaneSa, with a flexion, carries a rosary in his right hand, his left hand 
resting over the top of a para^u. Soma, Mangala and Sukra, each with a 
kirita-muhifa, stand with three flexions. The mount of Soma, with a 
rosary in the right palm in jnana-mvdra and a water-pot in the left hand, 
is a heavy-bodied animal with curved horns (one visible) and a short tail 
like a ram. If the rows of incisions on its body stand for fleece, it may 
represent ram as identified by Mr. Datta. Mangala, with a spear in his 
left hand, holds in his right palm, in jnana-imidra, a ring Which may re¬ 
present a rosary. His mount is a peacock which is not prescarihed by any of 
the texts noted here. But both the mount and the attribute spear are in 
accordance with his adhidevatd Karttikeya. Budha, in all^ha, with an 
arrow in both hands and a long bow resting against his left upper arm, is 
distinguished by his neatly-done inflated coiffure. His mount appears to 
be a r unning hunting dog, not recognized in the texts under study. Evi¬ 
dently Budha is in a hunting role. The pot-bellied, bearded and moustached 
Brihaspati, in ahhanga and with a high stylized jc^-mukv^a, and 6ukra hold 
a rosary in the right palm facing front and a hanging water-pot in the left. 
The lame 6ani, with kirl^a-muT^a, four flexions and a rosary in right palm 
facing front, carries his dm^a (1) which has a projection above the roundish 
top, the latter having a raised rim with incisions. His mount is an ass not 
found in the texts concerned, but finds mention along ^th many others 
including bhujaga, mahisJia and karabha as belonging to Sani in the VardM 
{Bfihat) SamUta.* The upper half of Rahu, with a crescent in the palms in 
argha-nmdrd, is depicted as attached to a wheeled axle-tree. Ketu, with a 
snake-tail and five hoods, a sword (kka4ga) in his right hand and a shield 
{ebarma) in his left, conforms to the description of the n&gaa in the Jlfdna- 
soUasa.^ 

No. S. 34 (36 om. long) of the Directorate of Archaeology of West 
Bengal from Bangar (District West Dinajptir, West Bengal) depicts the deities 
each on a viha-padma, below which is the respective mount (PI. X, fig. 10). 
The haloes are pointed like those in No. T. 1613.' There is a short inscription 
in the characters of the twelfth century at the dexter end above a kneeling 

^ *Two Saurs Images from the District of 24-Parganas*. Ind. Hist. Qmxrt., IX, 
202-207. * 

■ v^ikatesvara Press ed. (Bombay, Samvat 2000), Ch. 18, p. 85. 

S Part H, ed. G. K. Bhrigondekar, Oaekwad's Oriental Series, LXXXTV (Baroda, 
1280), p. 70. 
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devote© who probably represents the donor. All are bejewelled except 
Brihaspati and Sani and possibly Ketu« The mounts are identical with 
those of the preceding panel with the exception of that of Soma, the mount 
of Ketu beii^ either defaced or unfinished. In Sbhanga is Ga^efe with his 
trunk applied to the broken object in his left palm, his right hand resting on 
the paraiu. Ravi is in the usual posture and attributes. Soma, with a 
rosary (?) iii his right palm resting on the chest and a water-pot in left 
hand, stands in tribhanga which is also the stance of Mangala, Budha and 
6ukra. His mount is a rmkara (resembling an elephant), an aquatic crea¬ 
ture denoting his connection with water. Mangala, with the right palm 
resting on the chest (object if any indistinct), holds a spear in his left hand. 
Budha, with the damaged arrow and a bow (?) against the left shoulder, is 
characterized by his hair spread above his head hke a halo. His dog with 
the open mouth is evidently in the attitude of barking. The bearded and 
pot-bellied Brihaspati, with a slight fiexion and with a rosary (?) in his 
right palm on the chest, carries a water-pot (damaged) in the left, ^ukra 
also bears the same attributes. Sani, with right palm on the chest and his 
usual danda (?), is limping, pot-bellied and fierce-looking. Rahu holds a 
large crescent in the palms placed on the seat. Ketu, with a single hood 
and snake-tail, is in kara-pupi.^ 

The specimen (39 cm. long), with- mounts, of the Bangiya Sahitya 
Parishad is similar to the preceding one in so far as the attributes and mounts 
are concerned. Here also Gane^a occurs with his mouse. With legs posed 
roughly like an archer, Budha holds an arrow in both hands, a bow being 
on the sinister. With his coiffure spread like a halo he is youngish in appear¬ 
ance. The dog with its raised tail is both miming and barking. Ketu, a 
female writh a single hood and tail, is above waves (?). Of rather cmde work- 
man^p and summary treatment, this late specimen seems to have been an 
object of worship. 

No. T. 7271 (33 cm. long and 16J cm. high) of the Asutosh Museum from 
North Bengal presents Gane^a and the grahas standing on a common wim- 
padma pedestal from the sinister end (PI. XI, fig. 11). Ctf cmde workmanship, 
the panel, possibly an object of worship, does not appear to have been earlier 
than the eleventh century and maybe even later despite the elongated 
halo rounded at the top and incised on the back slab in double lines and 
beardless Brihaspati. The attributes of Gape^a and Ravi are similar to 
those of the preceding one. Soma, Mangala, slightly pot-bellied Byihas- 
pati and 6ukra, in ^hanga, with a water-pot in the left hand, display 
vydhhydna-mndra (rosary is not visible). With the same mvdrd in the right 
hand, the limping 6ani holds his danda (?) with a leaf-shaped tip. Budha, 
in dlldha, with an arrow in both hands, is distinguished by his loose hair 
spread like a fan around the head. RShu bears a crescent above palms 
resting on the seat in argha-mudra, while Ketu with a serpent-hood and 
tail carries a sword in his right hand and a shield in the left. The mounts— 
mouse, indistinct animal, heavy-bodied creature with rather pointed mouth, 
hmhaa, dog (?), slightly long-tailed bird, animal (ass? or horse?), heavy¬ 
bodied animal wfith a large roundish head, wheeled axle-tree and indistinct 


^ Ths speoinen of the State Museum of Lucknow illustrated as PI. XXII of the 
Indian Images, Part I (Oaloutta and Simla, 1921), by Brindavan C. Bhattacharya 
seems to conform to this specimen in respect of attributes and vShanas. Budha is 
here in and Brihaspati is not pot-bellied. GaneSa is not represented, /^he 

mount of in rather indistinct in the photograph and may be a peacock wth a 

snake in its beak. It is difficult to recognize a dog in Budha’s mount. One is not 
certain of the idmtification of the mounts of Mahgala Mid Budha from the photo¬ 
graph. 
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object—ore badly defaced. Still one wonders'if there are some exchanges 
of mounts due to copyist's mistake. 

No. S. 167 (46| cm. long) of the Directorate of Archaeology of West 
Bengal from Mallarpur (District Birbhum, West Bengal) is almost defaced 
(H. XII, fig. 12). The gmhas, -without haloes, are standing above vidtm- 
padmas, Rahu being represented by his entire upper half including the upper 
part of the hip. Ganefia -with right hand resting on a paraiu and trunk on an 
indistinct object in the left palm is in abhamga. Ravi with his usual attributes 
is in scma-pada. Soma with his right palm on the chest and a water-pot (?) in 
left is in dbhavga. Mangala with right palm on the chest and a spear in 
left han6 is also in ahhanga. Budha with his attribute indistinct is in alldha. 
The bearded pot-bellied Brihaspati with a water-pot in the left hand and 
6ukra with right palm on the chest and a water-pot in the left are in 
dhhanga. 6ani with right palm on the chest and his peculiar dan^ (?) 
with a roundish top is limping. The terrible-looking R&hu is with a 
crescent in palms. Ketu with the tail of a snake holds a sword (?) in 
left hand. The mounts of Ravi, Soma and Mangala seem to be horse, 
makara and peacock. Other vahanaa are defaced beyond recognition. 

No. S. 226 (PI. XII, fig. 13) of the Directorate of Archaeology of West 
Bengal from West Dinajpur preserves the head of the bearded Brihaspati, 
the upper half of the standing 6ukra -with right palm on the chest, the limping 
Sani with a rosary in the right palm in jnana-mvdra and his dand<i (?) -with a 
spoon-shaped top having a central pellet in the left, Rahu with his palms 
supporting a large crescent (his body being attached to the wheeled axle- 
tree) above a viim-padma and the snake-tailed Ketu -with right palm 
possibly in jwna-mudrd and a sword in the left hand, also above a viiva- 
padma. Of crude workmanship, none of the grahaa has any halo. 

Nos. 4183 and 4182 of the Indian Museum, both from Bihar, are crudely 
executed lintels assigned to about the twelfth century A.D. and combine 
standing mm-grahm with the ten incarnations of Vishnu. Preceding the 
nava-grahas is the four-armed seated Ganeia. In No. 4183, each figure is 
within an arch resting on pilasters (PI. XIII, fig. 14). Starting from the 
extreme dexter is Gai;ie6a in maharajcdlla with a bowl of eatables, paradu, 
radish and vara respectively in his lower left, upper left, upper right and lower 
right hands. His mount is a mouse. Ravi is with his usual attributes and 
horse. The slightly pot-belhed Soma, in ahhanga, is with a rosary (?) in the 
right palm in jndna-mvdr& and a water-pot in left, his mount being indis¬ 
tinct. Mangala, in dbhanga, with right hand similar to that of Soma, holds 
a spear in the left, the animal being indistinct. Budha, also in ahhanga, is 
with an arrow in hands and a bow in the left arm-pit, his animal mount 
also being indistinct. Brihaspati and Sukra are similar to Soma in all 
respects. While the mount of Brihaspati seems to be a hamsa, that of 
l^u^a is indistinct. The limping pot-bellied l§ani holds his dan^ (?) with a 
leaf-shaped top in his left hand, the right being similar to that of Soma. His 
mount is also not clear. The mount of Rahu, with a crescent in palms in 
argha-mudr&, is the wheeled axle-tree. Ketu with a hood and the tail of a 
snake is in lawa-puta, the mount being indistinct. 

In No. 4182 (PI. XIII, fig. 15), which may be earlier than No. 4183, 
tile groim starts ^m the sinister. Among the attributes of Gapefia -with 
lower left hand broken, a paraH and a radish in the upper left and right 
hands can be recognized. Ravi is in his characteristic attributes. The 
mount of the pot-I^Uied Soma, in Sbha^a, with a rosary in taised right 
hand ,i^wmg pcJm and a water-pot in the left, is a mahara. Mazigala, in 
hol^ a spear in his left hand, the right hand being similar t^ that 
of Sc^a. His mount is a squatting heavy-bodied animal. Budha, in dU4ha, 
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holds an arrow in two htmds and a bow agsuhst the left arm-pit. His hair, 
with a central parting, spread on two sides. His mount is also indistinct. 
Bxihaspati is sii^ar to Soma. The pot-bellied ^ukra, in dbhangay is with a 
rosary (1) in right hand and a water-pot (broken) in the left. The limping 
6ani holds a rosary in his right hand and Ids dm^ (?) with a disc-like top in 
his left. Bahu, in (trgha-m^rd, holds the <s%scent in right palm and disc 
(the sun) in his left. The snake-tailed and hooded Ketu is in kcvra-pfu^. 
The mounts of B^aspati and the following grakas are all broken. 

Nava-grdhas are very prolific in the temple-town of Khajmaho (District 
Chhatarpur, Madhya Pradesh). Among the standing temples, Lakshmana 
with thi^ of its comer shrines,! Vifivanatha, Javari, Chaturbhuja, Duladeo, 
Ghantai and Far^vanatha, along with some of the minor shrines and chapels 
like those of Sumatinatha, li^h&vlra, Sitalanatha and I^Sntinatha, bear 
nava-grahas on the lintels. In the local Jardioe Museum there are not less 
than 25 lintels and panels with these grahaa besides several cult-images with 
them. One of the loose lintels lying within the compound of the PSrSva- 
natha temple is again relieved with grdhas. 

The standing grahaa (PI. XV, fig. 17) are as common as the seated ones 
(PI. XV, fig. 18). The attributes in the hands are standardized so that, 
with the exception of the group on the lintel of the Lakshmana temple, the 
grahaa, whether seated or standing, present almost uniform features in all 
the specimens. 

Ravi with kinfa-mukuta (sometimes with a kamcha), boots, stalks of 
two lotuses, usually fully blossomed, is distinguished by his aama^pada 
stance, when standing, and by his peculiar sitting posture with folded legs 
(rarely cross-legged) with soles resting on ground, when seated. Soma, 
Mangala, Budha, Brihaspati, l^ukra and l^ani display with their right 
hand ahhaya-mudrd (exceptionally thumb and forefiiiger touching as in 
vydkhydna-mudrd) and hold in their left hand a water-pot. 6ani, when 
standing, is shown usually as lame with one of the legs stretched and the 
other bent and sometimes retraced backward. Brihaspati, 6ukra and Sani 
are very rarely pot-bellied and bearded. BS,hu (usually bust and excep¬ 
tionally head and neck or the major portion of the upper body), rarely 
fierce-looking (usually peaceful and even smiling in a few), with or without 
beard, is with palms (in one case Bahu is without hands at all) in a/rgJM- 
mvdrd. Ketu (male in some cases and female in others), usually with the 
hood (often multi-hooded and in rare instances without any hood) and tail 
of a snake, is generally in kara-pv^a and rarely displays abhaya-mvdrd in 
the right hand and carries a water-pot in left hand or holds a water-pot 
with both hands. 

It appears that the mounts did not find favour with the artists and 
their clientele, but that these were not entirely unknown here is proved by a 
panel (No. 436 of the museum) and the lintel of the Lakshmaua temple. In 
the panel (PI. XVI, fig. 19) the first seven have mounts by their sides. 
These vdhanaa, of which the heads are alone carved in most cases, are very 
badly defaced. Bavi’s mount is a horse. Soma’s mount seems to be an 
animal with a large head (lion ?). The head of the mount of Budha may be 
^culated as that of an elephant, and a frog seems to be the mount of 
Sukra. 

The nava-grdhaa occur on the upper register of the lintel of the sanctum 
of the Lakshmana temple, Ravi (dexter), Bph Mp ati (centre) and Ketu 
(sinister) Joeing within projected insets (PI. XVII, fig 20). Bavi with 


i«The fourth bears dancing Sctpta-mStr^da with Virabhadra and Ganefia. Mdiji.- 
jb& oocnir also with nat>a- 9 faA(W in several lintek. 
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havouM, Urifa-mukufa and stalks of fully-blosjiomed lotuses in hands is 
seated on a chariot with horses (five visible). In front of the feet is a seated 
female with abhaya in her right hand and a water-pot in left palm. Soma 
with his right hand in abhaya-mudrd, and the left holding a hanging water- 
pot is standing in tribha^a. Mangala with abhaya in his lower right, lotus- 
stalk (?) in upper right, a manuscript in uppw left and a hanging water-pot 
in lower left is also in tribha/nga. B5s mount seems to be a peacock. Budha 
is similar to Soma in attributes and standing pose. His mount is an 
elephant. Brihaspati with jafa-mukuta, a sacrificial ladle in his upper right, 
a manuscript in the corresponding left and-a hanging water-pot in the lower 
left (lower right broken) is in lalUamna. His mount is a hamsa (damaged). 
6ukra is similar to Soma. 6ani with his right leg stretched and left bent 
and retraced behind the right holds a lotus-stalk in his upper right, a manu¬ 
script in upper left and a hanging water-pot in lower left, the lower right 
displaying abhaya-mudrd. His mount is indistinct {gridhra ?). The beard¬ 
less Kahu (bust) with coiled locks rising upwards and peaceful facial ex¬ 
pression is in argha-mudrd. Ketu, a male with five hoods and a snake- 
tail, carries a ring-like object in his upper right hand, a manuscript in the 
upper left and a water-pot in the palm of the lower left, the lower right 
hand being broken. 

The seven sculptures in the projecting niches inserted in the pdhhdya- 
mouldings of the exterior walls of the sanctum, rmha-rmndapa and rmn^pa 
of the Lakshmana temple seem to represent the first seven of the grahm. 
There is no doubt about the booted Ravi who, without mount and with 
lotuses (broken), is standing in sarm-pada in the west niche of the wall of the 
sanctum. Tbe lower left hand of the remaining six, which most probably 
carried a hanging water-pot, is broken. The deity in the south niche of 
the sanctum is standing on a lotus-stand with two conspicuous flexions 
(head inconspicuously tilted) and carries in his upper right and left hands 
respectively a lotus-stalk ending in a scroll and a manuscript, the lower 
right hand being in mrada-mudra with a rosary encircling the palm. 
Though he has no mount, which is also absent in his case on the lintel of the 
sanctum, he may be identified with Soma on the basis of the crescent on his 
jafd-mulmfa. The corresponding niche on the north side shows possibly 
Mangala, in tribhanga, on a lotus-leaf. His lower right hand is in vyabhydna- 
rrmdrd, with a rosary, the upper right holds a lotus-stalk ending in a scroll 
and the upper left a manuscript. The objects in his upper hands corre¬ 
spond with those in the hands of Mangala on the lintel. The mount, how¬ 
ever, is an animal with a short tail, probably a goat prescribed for him in 
some texts. In the north niche of the mahd-man^apa is Budha, in dvi- 
hhav^a, with a manuscript in the upper left hand and with an elephant, an 
animal also found with Budha on the lintel. The corresponding south 
niche bears Brihaspati, in tribhanga, on a lotus-leaf, with a hamsa. His lower 
right hand is in mrada-mudrd with a rosary encircling the palm and upper 
left holds a manuscript. In the north niche of the nmndapa is Sukra, in 
dvibhavga, with vara in his lower right (with a rosary encirding the palm), 
the stalk of a full-blown lotus in upper right and a manuscript in the upper 
left hand and a frog as mount. The corresponding south niche possibly l^ars 
Sani standing with his right leg slightly stretched and left slightly bent and 
retraced, the left foot resting on a thin foot-rest relieved with lotus-motif. 
TOiis standing pose was found in the case of the lame Sani on some of the 
lintels and panels of the Jardine Museum. Three of the fore-arm^ are miss¬ 
ing and the fourth (lower rij^t), in varada-mvdrd with a rosary, is alone 
preserved. 

In the univ^ity area of Sagar there lies in the open ground a nava-graha 
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slab (H. XVUi, fig. 21) -which oiiginally hailed from Rehlii (District; Sagw). 
Here mounts accompany the first seven grakas. The mounts of Ravi, 
■with the usual attributes and acma^pada stance, are a pair of horses resting 
on the ground. Soma, Mangala, Budha, Brihaspati and fulcra, with high 
jatd-muktifa, are standing in trihha/^a. With their right palm (palm of 
Mangala and Sukra damaged), displaying vydJihy&na-nmdrd with the thumb 
and forefinger touching (but the palm is near the shoulder instead of the 
chest), they hold in their left hand a hanging water-pot. The head of the 
animal, which lies by the left of Soma, is damaged. Though it bears 
similarity with the horses of Ravi, its waist is comparatively thin like that of a 
lion, but there is no mane. The mount of Mangala is a makara, an animal 
found associated with Mangala on No. T. 1613 (from Bihar) of the Asutosh 
Museum. The mount of Budha is a snake-tailed male -with three hoods 
in kara^pufa. E-vidently it stands for aarpa, prescribed for the asana of Budha 
in the Aparajita-jmchchhd and Rupa-man^na. The mount of Brihaspati, 
which has some appearance of a hamaa as depicted on some images in 
Khajuraho, haa to be identified with a peacock on account of the crest. 
The mount of Sukra is a frog, not only prescribed for him in the Apardjita- 
prichchhd and the RUpa-man^arM but occurring in several slabs of 
eastern India. The dress, coiffure and the attributes of Sani are Rimilar to 
those of the preceding five, but he stands -with his right leg stretched and 
left bent. His mount is an animal -with longish head and erect ears. As 
its upper body is depicted and that, too, sho-wing facing its lord, it is difficult 
to identify it and even to see in it an ass. The bearded, moustached Rahu 
(major portion of the upper body) is in tarpava-mudra. Ketu (above 
Rahu) is a female with a snake-tail and hoods and damaged hands in kara- 
pufa. 

Among the specimens surveyed, the Sarnath piece is definitely the 
earliest and may be taken tentatively as the arch-type. On it the first four. 
grahas are missing. On the analogy of the specimen from Worcester Art 
Museum, which also hailed from Uttar Pradesh and which, though later 
than the Sarnath one, is a rather early specimen (p. 16 and footnote 2), it is 
very likely that the missing Ravi hdd lotuses, and Soma, Mangala and 
Budha, like Brihaspati, STfia-a and Sani, carried a rosary in their right 
hand, probably in dbhayorinvdrd, and a water-pot in the left.® 

If one is permitted to generalize on the evidence of the limited 
specimens examined here, it may be said that Central India, or a part 
thereof as represented by Khajuraho, followed the arch-type almost ortho- 
doxly so far as the attributes of Ravi, the pose of the right hand and the 
attribute in the left hand of the six grahaa following Ravi and the hand- 
pose of Rahu are concerned. Bphafepati, even in later specimens, is usually 
^thout beard and pot-belly as in the Sarnath specimen. The only innovation 
is the introduction of Ketu, who is usually in kara-pu^ and exceptionally 
■with right hand in cd>haya-mudrd and a water-pot in left or a water-pot in 
both hands. The nearest approach of this group is to the Nirva/m-kalikd 
which, however, prescribes in the right hands of Soma to Sani and Ketu 
rosary, found in the Sarnath and Worcester Museum specimens and also in 


Indian Archaeology, 1959-90—A Review (New Delhi, 1960), ed. A. Ghosh, p. 70, 
and PI. LX A. The pubUehed photograph doea not show the lo-wer portion of the slab 
which oontaioB the mounts. 

* The oiloBsal VarSha, dated in the fimt year of the reign of the Hu^a king, Tora- 
m&^, from Eran, bears on its body the r^aesenfcations of the first seven grahas. Here, 
Bavi with a long coat and hir^a^mukula holda lotus-stalks in both hands and the 
remaiilTing grahas carry a long-neohed water-pot with a conical bottom in their left 
hand, their raised rij^ hand being most prolwbly in abhaya-mutird. 
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the ease of the individual imai^es on the wails of the I^kshmapa temple. 
Despite its reticence, Central India could not m entirely immune to the 
introduction of the mounts. 

Another region which conservatively followed the attributes of the 
Samath specimen seems to have been Orissa. In Bhubaneswar, many 
temples with dates var3ring from the seventh to the thirteenth oentu^ 
A.D. have Ravi with stalks of lotuses and Soma to Sani with a rosary in 
their right hand (in ahhaya- or varada-rmidra) and a water-pot in left. In 
the early temples Eahu is in impa^inudra, but in later temples he holds 
either the moon or both the sun and the moon. The attributes of Ketu, 
altogether absent in the early temples, are varied: sometimes he is in anjali- 
mudra, in some temples both' the arms are simply raised and in some he 
carries in his right hand a sword and in left a shield. On the architrave of 
the Konarak temple Ketu holds a bowl of flames in his left hand and a 
sword or staff in right. The grahas in this region are generally shown 
seated and without v&hanas. 

Erom the specimens studied here, it appears that Bengal and Bihar 
shared common ideas not only in art-trends but also in the development of 
the iconography at least of the grahas. Both these areas followed-tfch 
same stability and fluctuations in the iconographical features, exeept in 
the case of Ketu who is in kara-pufa in all the examples from Bihar. As 
none of these specimens from these two States is earlier than the sixth 
century, it is not known if the earlier ones were analogous to the Samath 
specimen or they followed a different tradition from the beginning. But 
from the fact that at Paharpur Brihaspati holds a manuscript and a rosary, 
it may be presumed that Bengal was prone to departures from the arch¬ 
type as represented by the Samath specimen even from the early period. 

Taking the Samath specimen as the early model and confining our¬ 
selves to the foregoing specimens of Bengal and Bihar, we find that the 
iconography of Ravi, Soma, Brihaspati and Sukra, who underwent hardly 
any changes from the arch-type, was already crystallized by the eighth 
century A.D., so far as their attributes are concemed.i By this date as 
well 6ani acquired in his left hand his peculiar dmida (?) and Budha his 
arrow to which they clwg faithfully till the thirteenth century at least, 
but the right hand of Sani, usually with a rosary, often displayed some 
mudras. Mangala also received by this date a icMi in his left hand and 
nearly by this time a mMuVwnga (?) in his right palm. But he prefers a 
rosary in his right hand in the later period. Sometimes he reverts to his 
original attributes, i.e. rosary and water-pot. Rahu hardly gives up his 
original mudrd but holds the symbol of the moon and rarely symbols of both 
the sun and the moon in his palms. Ketu’s attributes are rather flexible 
till the thirteenth century. 

It appears that the sculptors of Bengal and Bihar were guided, in 
respect of the attributes, by some texts like the Agrd-puraina, which, of aU 
the texts noted here, accordU considerably well with the panel of these two 
areas. But then there is no agreement with regard to the mounts which, 
due to their wide flexibility and variation, are evidently of different in¬ 
spirations. 

Further, it is not always possible to trace the origin and development of 
the iconographical feattnes and the mounts of the grahohs from the gods 
who are supposed to preside over them. According to the texts like the 

-— ■ - - — ---- »_. . 

'In some panels the right hand of Soma, Brihaspati and ^okra shotra only some 
mvora wi^nt any visible attribute and one is not sure dne to the defacement if 
aotuaoly they held a rosary or not. 
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Matsya-pwrS/m, the adhideoatd and the prcUyadhidevatd of the grahas are as 
foUowB: Siva {adhidevata) and Yahni {praiyaMidevatd) for Kavi, tJma and 
jala for Soma, Kirttikeya and PrithivI for Mahgala, Nara;^?ia and Vish^iti 
for Budha, BrahmS. and !lbdra for B^haspati, India and Sachl for 6ukra, 
Yama and Frajftpati for Sani, KSla and aarpa for Bfihu and Chitragupta 
and Brahmfl for Ketu. But we have seen that several of these grahu- 
figures do not permit themselves to affiliate with the adhidevat&a or the 
praiyadhidevaids in respect of attributes and mounts. 

Now to consider the so-called nava-dev&a of Cambodia. Dr. K. Bhatta- 
charya, in his three notes entitled ‘Les “Neuf Deva’”,i ‘Le Soleil et la 
Lune’^and ‘Une sdrie de “ Neuf Dieux’” ^ on the Khmer iconography, has 
examined 14 specimens including firagments. Of the nine deities depicted 
side by side in the reliefs, the first two and the last two have been identified 
respectively with Surya (on a chariot of horses), Chandra (usually on a 
pedestal and rarely on a chariot of horses), Eahu (amidst or above tour- 
billion of clouds) and Ketu (on a lion), the first, the second, the eighth 
and the ninth of the traditional nava-grahaa of India. The remaining five 
have been variously identified with India, Agni, Yama, VajTi, Kubera, 
ISana, Brahma, Vishnu and Skanda on the basis of their vdhknaa, as the 
mounts vary except in the case of the fifth (identified with Indra) and the 
sixth (identified with Kubera) figures in the series where the animals are 
elgphant* and horse respectively. On the basis of these identifications, he 
refutes the older theory that recognized in the nine deities nava-grahas and 
suggests the combination of four grdhaa with dikpalaa —an Indo-Khmer 
innovation. 

Similar views are expressed by Mr. L. Malleret in his chronological 
treatment® of the groups of nine divinities of Cambodia and Champa where 
he has rendered a very useful and elaborate account of 41 reliefs 
(including those studied by Dr. Bhattacharya), apart from the separate 
representations of individual deities. The identifications of the deities in 
the series suggested by Dr. Bhattacharya are upheld by Mr. Malleret except 
in rare cases where he, due to his personal examination of the sculptures 
themselves, differs from Dr. Bhattacharya in respect of the animals and 
consequently of the deities. Thus accortog to him also, the first, second, 
fifth, sixth, eighth and ninth are respectively Surya, Chandra, Indra, 
Kubera, Rahu and Ketu, the permutations being in the case of the third 
(identified doubtfully or undoubtedly with Yama on a bull in 11 spe¬ 
cimens, Agni on a ram in two cases, Agni (?) on a beaked bird in one case, 
Vayu on a mfiga in one specimen, BrahmS, on a goose in one case, Skanda (?) 
on a rhinoceros in one case and Brahma or Skanda depending on the animal 
being a goose or a peacock in one case), the fourth (identified with Brahma 
on a goose in 18 cases, BrahmS or Skanda depending on the animal 
being a goose or a peacock in three oases, VSyu on a mfiga in one case, 
Agni (?) on a parrot in one case and Vishnu (?) on a garuda (?) in one case) 
and the seventh (identified with Agni on a ram in 14 cases, and Yama 
on a bull at least in two cases). Mr. Malleret also daims for the theme, an 
originality conceived by the Khmers and Chams independent of the Indian 
trai^on. 


^ Arta aaialiguM, IH, 3, 1956, pp. 183-93. 

« Ibid,,, rV, 3, 1967, pp. 216-20. 

* I6»d.-V, 3, 1968, p. 220. 

* The animal of the fifth in_ the speoimen from Preah Vihear ia said to be a lion, 
which ia again taken as a mount' of Indra, Arta aaiatiquea, lY, 3, p. 218, n. 5. 

®eOontrihution S I’fitude du thdme des Hoof f)ivinit6s dans le sculpture du 
Cambodge et da Champa*. Arta aakdiquea, VII, 3, 1960, pp. 205-30. 
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ThoTiglh. I have not the opportunity of sewng these panels with the 
exertion of the one in the Mus^e Guimet, I cannot help noting the 
following points on the near-certainty of these friezes depicting tumi’^rahas, 
as simpos^ by some earlier scholars.^ 

The new theory involves the medley of four of the grahae with five 
dikpcUas on a single independent panel. This seems rather unnatural, 
particularly when these panels are regular features fca* several centuries 
from the seventh century onwards. The almost identical dress, coiffure 
and ornaments of the figures (Rahu’s dress being invisible due to the 
tourbillion in most cases) and the attitude of sitting of the third, fourth, 
fifth, sixth, seventh, Ketu and Rahu (when he is depicted above the tour- 
billion) point to a grouping of cognate deities and when the first two and 
the last two strictly follow the order of the traditional grahas, it is but 
natural to expect in the intermediate figures as well the remaining grahas, 
too, instead of introducing deities of alien group. 

At least two uses of some of these friezes are known definitely. Thus, 
as noted by both Dr. Bhattacharya® and Hr. Malleret,^ the inscription 
(A.D. 1001) on the specimen from Ak Y6m informs us that the panel was 
offered as a votive object to 6iva called Gambhire^vara.* No doubt 
the inscription here does not name the figures as grahaa, but the in¬ 
scription of Prah Phnom® cites at least one instance where a liih^a was 
established along with images of grahas. The stele (eighth century) from 
Tan Kran® recording grants of rice-fields and preamblii^ with the names of 
the nine grahas further proves that the grahm were familiar in Cambodia. 
The second use of some of these friezes was as an architrave over the lintel 
of the door, as indicated'^ by the specimen from the east door of NSk T^ 
Kofi Sr6k. This usage, which is in conformity wnth the Indian practices, 
particularly in Orissa and Central India where the temples have the archi¬ 
trave over the door-frame of the sanctum and the main entrance of the porch 
usually carved with nava-grahas,^ is again a pointer towards the reliefs as 
being those of the mva-grahas. Among the nava-graha panels from Bihar 
and Bengal now in different collections of Calcutta, some bear indubitable 
signs of their original position as architraves, while others, usually of 
smaller dimensions, give the impression of their original use as an inde¬ 
pendent object of worship. It is not known to me if the latter were fixed in 
the interior face of the front wall as in some cases 'of Cambodia or were 
established on a pedestal. 

The identification of the five intermediate figures has mainly been 
based on the vahanas, as the attributes in the hands of the deities are in 
most cases either broken or indistinct. Even when the attribute is clear 
and identified, its evidence has been brushed aside if it is not in accordance 
with the prescribed attribute of the deity identified on the basis of the 
v&ha'm. Thus the seventh figure has been taken as Agni whenever he 
rides a ram even if he holds a dan^, an attribute least expected in the 
hand of Agni. Further the images identified with Skanda, BrahmS. and 
Vishnu lack oven the essential traits of their iconography. The identity of 


1 H, Parmentier, L'Art Kkmir Claaaique (Paris, 1939), p. 77. 

® Arts asiatiqves, II, pp. 188 and 198. 
a Ibid., vn, 8 , p. 207. 

* G. Coedds, Inscriptions du Camhodge, V (Paris, 19S3), p. 59. 

» Ibid., in (Paris, 1961), p. 120. 

« Ibid.. V, pp. 78-77. 

7 L. Me^lersfr, op. cit., p. 212, 

, : ‘3 Tlus depiction is abo eidoined in the Orissan ffUpaA&atreu, of. N, K.«<Bose, 

Vanoiit qf OrUean AreMtecture (Calcutta, 1932), pp. 174 and 176. 
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the v&hams is again not beyond doubt in some cases due to the repreMn** 
taticm of the animals en face, their damaged state or unnatural depiction^ 

Among the friezes represented by lililr. Malleret, the earliest (i.e. of 
Samb6r'Prei'K&k) can definitely be identified as a nma~graha slab not 
only from the first (Eavi), the second (Soma) and the eighth (Rahu) but also 
from the seventh figure, doubtfully identified by Mr. Malleret with Kubera 
on account of the ‘massue’. The last holds a long staff in its right 
hand and stands in a posture which distinguishes it from others. This 
posture is befitting of Sani who, according to the Amimtwdhhedagaim,'^ is 
ishat-paiigu and holds a danda in his right hand. Panels of mva-grahas 
with the limping figure of Sani are quite common in Bengal and Bihar. 
Though the attributes in the hands of the third, fourth, fifth and sixth are 
not recognizable, the position of their arms, which are identical, is not 
unlike those of some of the panels of eastern India. One of the two pres¬ 
criptions occurring in the l^ilpa-ratna^ enjoins that the grahas beginning 
with Chandra and ending with Ketu (Rahu being described as kwdhitan- 
jaliyuk is evidently an exception) have their left hands on the left thigh, 
the right hands being in abhaya-mudrd. The same prescription for the 
grahas with the exception of Ravi occurs in chapter 299 of the Agni-purana.^ 
As can be seen from the photographs published by Mr. Malleret, the left 
hands of the third to the seventh are placed on the upper part of the left 
thigh—a convention lingering commonly in the later panels as well where 
not only these figures, but Rahu, when he is emancipated from tourbillion, 
and rarely Soma poise their left palm on the thigh (rarely on the knee or the 
mount). The lower half of the body of Rahu in this specimen and the 
major part of his body and of one of the arms in most of the specimens 
are engulfed by tourbillion which seems to represent kunda into which 
Rahu should be placed according to the Apardjita-prichchhA* and the Bupa- 
mandamfi According to the VishnudfuirinoUara^ Rahu should be en¬ 
dowed only with an empty right hand, which may account for the covering 
of the left hand (in one case right hand covered leaving the left visible) in 
most of the panels of Cambodia. The single hand of RShu is sometimes 
empty but at times contains some objects including the moon as in many 
sculptures of India. The object in the hand of Ketu in most of the speci¬ 
mens has been recognized as a banner (one of the meanings of the word 
ketu), an attribute not prescribed in the texts consulted by me. 

Though the reliefs of nava-grahas are rather prolific in India, very 
little work has been done on them. A very few of the sculptures have been 
examined and published and textual i)asBage8 bearing on them hardly 
explored. So it is premature to say that the grahas with the identical 
vdhanas and attributes as found in the friezes of Cambodia and Champa 
are unknown in India, in text or in sculpture. Still a reference to the 
published texts'^ available to me and panels in the museum-collections of 
Calcutta point out that there were vari^ traditions as regards the vdhanas 
and the attnbutes. Indeed, one of such traditions as recorded in the kilpa- 
ratmkca-a^ (a modern compilation of various ancient texts) by N. M. 


^ T. A. Qopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, Part II (Madraa, 
1914), p. 321, and Appendix C, p. 96. 

® Part n, ed. K. Samaaiva Sastri, Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. XOVIII 
(Trivandrum, 1929), p. 173. , 

^ Jivanancft Vidyasagarabattarya ed. (Calcutta, 1882), p. 815. 

* Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, No. CXV (Baroda, 1960), p. 648. 

B Calqutta Sanskrit Series, No. XII (CSleutta, 1936), p. 10. 

* Qaekwad’s Onental Series, No. GXXX (Baroda, 1968), p. 196. 

’ Fide Table, pp. 81-37. 

* (Dhrangad^a, 1939), p. 416. 
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Somaplira actually specifies g^a (etephant) and haya (horse) as the res¬ 
pective vahams of B|ihaspati and Sukra, the iSfth and the sixth in the 
order of the traditionid grc^m. The horse has again been peseribed for 
6ukra in the pariiishia (based on texts not specified) appended to the 
V&^-s&ra-prahiram^ of Thakkura Fheru and in the iHpdnnam.^ In that 
case the fifth and the sixth figures of the panels of Camboiha and Champa 
may be identified with Bphaspati and Sukra on the basis of their mounts, 
not to speak of other considerations. The vShma of Budha, the fourth 
grdha, according to the pariSahia of this Vddu-sSra-puharam,^ is a k<da- 
hamsa which is the vahma in most cases of the fourth in the panels of 
Cambodia and Champa. Among the friezes surveyed by Dr, Bhattacharya 
and Mr. Malleret the seventh usually rides a ram, but in at least two speci¬ 
mens (B4yon No. 11 and Prdb Kh4n) Mr. Malleret has recognized a bull and 
identified them with Yama. The animal in the specimen from Pr&l^ Khlin 
is either a bull or a buffalo according to Dr. Bhattacharya who has recog¬ 
nized a bovine species in some more specimens as well. Now a buffalo is one 
of the several vahanas ascribed to Sani by different texts.* The attribute 
in the hand of the seirenth figure in many of the friezes is a dantjkt, an 
attribute prescribed to Sani by a number of texts (vide Table), 

The vdham of the third figure in the series has been recognized in one 
case as a rhinoceros which looks doubtful, in another case a mfiga which is 
again doubtful, a goose in one case, a goose or a peacock in one case, a beaked 
bird (identified with a parrot by Dr. Bhattacharya) in one case, a ram in two 
cases and a bovine animal in eleven cases. Among these vahanas, only the 
ram is recognized as the vakana of Mangala, the third graha, in the texts 
consulted by me. Looking at the friezes, one would wonder if there are some 
interchanges between the vahanas of the third, where the bovine animal is in 
the majority, and the seventh, where a ram features in most cases. Or they 
are due to Afferent traditions. In the sculptures noticed by me, Mangala, 
whose adhidevaM is Karttikeya, has for his vahana usually a peacock and 
rarely a makara or a heavy-bodied animal but the globular object (mMu- 
luhga (?)), which can be recognized in the hand of the third in several speci¬ 
mens of Cambodia, occurs in the hand of Mangala in some sculptures of 
eastern India. 

A comparison of the prescriptions in the texts cited in the table (see pp. 
31-37) with the iconographic features presented by some sculptures of the 
Calcutta-ooUections noticed above shows that the latter not only depart from 
the former in most cases but differ in some respects among themselves as well. ■ 
Evidently these cross-currents are due to diverse traefitions. Such being 
the case there is hardly any justification of clamping five dikpalas with four 
grakas because of the vahanas which are again found mentioned in some 
texts with reference to the grakas, particularly when the nava-grahas are 
acknowledged in Cambodia.® 

1 Tr. Bhagvandas Jam (Jaipur, 1936), p.-JTS, 

^ Ed. P. O. Somapura (Palitona, 1960), p. 42k 

» Page 172. 

* In a few specimens like those from Ah KlmA, Museum of Phnom Penh (b. 293) 
uid Vat P6 Vftl (Battambang) the mount appears to be an equine animal like an 
aas which occurs as the mount of Sani in several panels of eastern Tni^in 
this identification cannot be emphasized on the basis of the photograph alone 

« All the photographs, with the eacoeption of those of the sculptures in the archaeo¬ 
logical gallery of the Directorate of Archaeology of West Beng^, are the copyrights of 
the Archaeological Survey of India. I am thankful to the Director of Archaeology 
West Bengal, not only for the supply of photographs but also for his tfcmission to 
Mblish them. I am equally grateful to the Ckirator of the Asutosh Muwum who has 
Kindly permitted me to take photographs of his museum-exbibits and to publish 
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Tabue 



Viahnudharmottara-purdifa, lU, 
ed. Priyabala Shah, Gaek- 
wetd’s Oriental Series, CXXX 
(Baroda, 1958), pp. 191-95 

Agnt-punSpo, ed. Jivananda 
Vidyasagarabhattarya 
(Calcutta, 1882), Ch. 61, p. 136 

■ ■■ 

Kavi 

Four-armed 

Bashmi 

Bashmi 

Bashmi. On the head of Danfll 
(l.h.) 

Bashmi. On the head of Piflgala 
(r.h.) 

Chariot with seven horses 

Padma* 

Khadga 

Soma 

Four-armed 

Kumuda 

Kumuda 

Kanti on his right side 

Sobha on his left side 

Chariot with ten horses 

1 

Kunflika 

Japyamala 

Maflgala 

Agnitulyai 

Golden chariot with eight horses 

Sakti 

Akshamala 

Budha 

Vishnutulya® 

Golden chariot with eight horses 

Chapa 

Aksha® 

Bfihaspatl 

Pustaka 

Akshamala 

Golden chariot with eight horses 

Kunfli 

Akshamala 

^ukra 

Nidhi 

Pustaka 

Silver chariot with ten horses 

Kun<^i 

Akshamala 

6ani 

Danfla 

Akshamala 

Iron chariot with eight serpents 

Kinki^ 

Sutra® 

Bahu 

Bight hand only (that, too, 
empty)® 

Silver chariot with eight horses 

Ardhachandra 

Ketu 

Bhaumatulya 

Chariot with ten horses 

Khaflga 

Dipa 


^ The attributes of Agui are jvdld (flames) and triivla in right hands and aaksha- 
mdld and 8vdM (on left thigh). 

^ According to ch. 47, the attributes of the Tour-headed Vishnu are chakra, 
gadd, l&ngala, rmishdla, chdpa, vdna, charma and kha^ga. According to ch. 44, 
vdt^, aksha, mvahala, etc., are in right hands and charma, cMm, dhanu, etc., in left hands 
of the eight-armed god on Garu^a. According to ch. 60 Vishnu has one face and two 
arms with gadd and chakra. 

* Gopinatha Ban’s quotation provides in the hands of BShu karhbala and jmatdka, 
the reading kamhalam puatakam kd/ryam being evidently a misreading for kevalam 
maatakam kd/ryam, 

* Cha/rnua, a variant reading noted in the Bibliotheca Indica edition (of. Marie- 
Th^rdse de Kallmann, Lea Enaeignementa Joonograpkiquea de VAgtn-purdna (Paris,- 
1963), p. 82, note 1. 

* et-kahanfSld, a variant reading in the AnandSirama ed. (of. ibid., p. 82, note 1). 

SKkhir^, variant reading in the Bibliotheca Ihdioa ed. (of. ibid., note 1). 
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Tabus (oontd.) 


1 

Agni-purdm, Ch. 120, 
pp. 347-49, The . 
vdhanaa here have 
practically no rela¬ 
tion with ioono- 
graphy and pertain 
to the description 
of the dimensions, 
movements, situa¬ 
tions of the grahoB, 
of which a fuller 
description occurs 
in the VishtpU; 
Vdyu-, Matsya- 
purdnaa, etc. 

Agni-pufdm, Ch. 299, 
p. 816. Pifobably ' 
t^ arrangement 
is when the grahaa 
are arremged in 
mariffoZa with Surya 
in the centre 

S^paratm of SH 
Kvmdra, Part 11, 
ed. K. Sambasiva 
Sastri, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, 

No. XCVni (Tri¬ 
vandrum, 1929), 
p. 173 

Ravi 

Single-wheeled 
chariot with seven 
horses representing 
chhMndaa like 
gdyatri, etc. 

Padma 

Padma 

Padmdaana 

Bed lotus 

Bed lotus 

Abhaya 

Varada 

f 

Red lotus 

Soma 

1 

Three-wheeled 
chariot with ten 
white horses 

Abhaya (r.h.) 

On the left thigh (l.h.) 

Abhaya (r.h.) 

On the left tWgh 
(l.h.) 

MaAgala 

1 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

do. 

Rudha 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

do. 

Brihaspati 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

do. 

^ukra 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

do. 

Sani 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

do. 

B&hu 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

Kar&hit&fijaliyuk 

Ketu 

Chariot with eight 
horses 

do. 

Abhaya (r.h.) 

On the left tU^ 

(l.h.) 
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Tabus (eontd.) 



Mataya-pwdgfxi, ed. 
Panohanana 
Tarkaratna, 
Bangavaai ^tion 
(Calcutta, 1816), 

p. 286 

Mdnaaottdaa of King 
Someivara IJ, ed. 

G. K. Shrigonde- 
kar, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, 
LXXXTV (Baroda, 
1939), pp. 71-73 

Siitradhdra-Map4<*’ 

na*a Devatdmurtipra- 
harana, ed. Upendra 
Mohan Sankhya- 
tirtha, Calcutta 
Sanskrit Series, XII 
(Calcutta, 1936), 
pp. 69-71 

Ravi 

Padma 

Padnoa 

Padma 

Padma 



Seven horses 

Chariot with seven 
horses 


Soma 

Gada 

Vara 

GadA (r.h.) 

Vara (l.h.) 

Gada (r.h.) 

Vara (l.h.) 


White horse 

Chariot with ten 
white horses 

Chariot with ten 
white horses 

Mahgala 

Sakti 

^ula 

GadA 

Vara 

Vara (l.r.) 
ookti (u.r.) 

Sula 

GadA 

Vara (l.r.) 

Sakti (u.r.) 
iSula 

GadA 


1 

Mesha 

Mesha 

Budha 

Kha4ga 

Charma 

Gada 

Vara 

Vara 

Khadga 

Khefaka 

Gada 

Vara 

Khadga 

Khetaka 

GadA 


Suhha 

Simha 

Simha 

B{ihaspati 

Banda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Komondalu 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamaudalu 

Danda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamapdelu 

Danda 

Sukra 

Banda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamapdold 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamapdolu 

Danda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Komapdolu 

Danda 

^ani 

^ula 

Vara 

VApa 

VAnAsana 

Vara 

Vana 

Chapa 

Sula 

Vara 

Vana 

Chapa 

Sula 


Gfidhra 

Gpidhra 

Gfidhra 

RAhu 

Khadga 

Charma 

^ula 

Vara 

Vara 

Khadga 

Khe^a 

^ula 

Vara 

Khadga 

Kheta 

Sula 


SiihhAsana 

SiihhAsana 

SimhAsana 

Ketu 

Gada 

Vara 

Vara 

GadA 

Vara 

Gada 


Oridhra 

Gfidhra 

Gridhra 


^ Aooording to a reading quoted by T. A. Gopinatha Rao in the Elements of Htwdw 
Iconography, I, Part 11 (Madras, 1914), Appendix C, p. 94, ^and also aocordii^ to the 

S station in tho Joum, Ind. Soc. Oriental Art, XVI (1948), p. 96, the vaJyma ia meam. 

e reading here is meshagamo in place of ivetaromd of the Bangavaai edition. In this 
connection it may be not^ that there is an interchange of ilokas describing ^avi. 
Soma and Mahgala between Matsya-purdna and the Vishnvdharmottara as quoted by 
Qopinatha Mho. Surya is on a ohwiot of seven horses aooording to the quotations ot 
Qopinatha Rao and Joum. Ind. Soc. Oriental An, the latter having for Soma a oliariot 
of ten horses. 
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Tabud (eontd.) 



Silparaina of Sri 
Kwmdra, Ft, U, ed. 
K. Sambaaiva 

Sastri, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series 
(Trivandrum, 1029), 
pp. 171-73 

SUpa-ratnakara by 

N. M. Somapura 
(Dhrangadhra, 

1939), pp. 416-17 

lidnaiwagvrudeva- 
paddhati, Fart lU, 
ed. T. Ganapati 
Sastri, Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, 
LXXVII (Trivan- 
drum, 1922), pp. 

101 and 102 

Ravi 

Fadma 

Fadma 

^veta pahkaja 

Sveta pahkaja 

Fadma 

Fadma 


Chariot with seven 
horses 

Saptamukhahayaih - 
yukta ratha 

or 

6ula 

Soma 

Qada (r.h.) 

Vara (l.h.) 

Gada (r.h.)i 

Vara (l.h.) 

Fadma Gada 

Fadma Vara 


Chariot with ten 
white horses 

Chariot with ten 
white horses 

White horse or 
chariot with ten 
horses 

Mahgala 

Vara (l.r.h.) 
dakti (u.r.h.) 
dukla (6ula ?) 

Gada 

Vara (r.h.) 

Sakti (r.h.) 

Sula (l.h.) 

Gada (l.h.) 

Vara 

dakti 

dula 

Gada 


Mesha 

Mesha 

Mesha 

Budha 

Vara 

Khadga 

Khetaka 

Gada 

Vara^ 

Khadga 

Khetaka 

Gada 

Vara 

Khadga 

Charma 

Gada 


Simha 

Simha 

Simha 

Bphaspati 

Vara 

Aksha-siitra 

Kamandalu 

Dunda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Dapd^ 

Kamandalu 

Danda 

Akshasrag 

Vara 

Kupdlba 



Gaja 

Golden chariot 

iSukra 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamajidalu 

Dapda 

Aksha-sutra 

Danda 

FaSa 

Kamandalu 

Danda 

Akshasrag 

Vara 

Kupdik& 



Haya 

Silver chariot 

dani 

Vara 

Vama (Vapa ?) 

Ch&pa 

dula 

Vara 

Vana 

Chapa. 

Jala (sula?) 

Sula 

Vara 

Ishu 

Chapa 


Gri^bra 

Mahisha 

Gfidhra 

R^u 

Vara 

Khadga 

^eta 

Sula 


Sula 

Khadga 

ChariM 

Vara 


Siihhasana' 

Siihhasana 

Kilailt^ hariviraih 
ratha 

Ketu 

Vara 

Gad& 

Vara 

Gada 

Gad& 

Vara 


Gfidhra 

Sarpapuohohhakriti 

Gfidhra 

-ft,- 


^ Vones dsBoribmg Soma and Budha are almost identical with those of the 
MSruueBdea, DweOSmiirtiprdkara^ and SUparatna. ^ 

.3* 
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Bhubana-pradipa^ as 
quoted by Nirmal 
Kumar Bose in 
Canons of Orissan 
Architex^re 
(Calcutta, 1032), 
p. 176 

Apardfita-pfichcfihd 
ofBhuvanadeva, ed. 
P. A. hSaaSsBid, 
Gae^ad’s Oriental 
Series, CXV 
(Baroda, 1950), 
pp. 547-48 

SH^adhdra-Jtlandcma’e 
BUpa-mcni^kma, ed. 
Upendro Mohan 
Sankhyatirtha, 
Calcutta Sanskrit 
Series, XII (Cal¬ 
cutta, 1930), p. 10 

Bavi 

Padma 

Abhaya 

Chariot with seven 
horses and a single 
wheel 

White padkaja 

White padkaja 

Chariot with seven 
horses 

White padkaja 

White padkaja 

Chariot with seven 
horses 

Soma 

Gada 

Kamala 

Kamala ^ 

Chariot with ten 
horses 

Padma 

Padma 

Chfuriot with ten 
horses 

Mahgala 

Sakti 

6ula 

Gada 

Vara 

Danda 

Kamapd&lu 

Mesha 

Da^da 

Kamapdalu 

Mesha 

Budha 

Khadga 

Charma 

Gada 

Veua 

Yogdsana 

Sarpasana 

s 

SarpSsana 

Brihaspati 

Dauda 

Vara 

Aksha-sutra 

Eamandalu 

Aksha 

Kamandalu 

Hamsa 

8 

Hamsa 

^ukra 


Aksha 

Kama^idalu 

Dardura 

8 

Bheka 

^ani 

^ula 

Vara 

Dhanus 

Oad& 

Gridhra (7) 

Da^d^ 

Kamandalu 

Mahisha 

8 

Mahisha 

B&hu 

Khadga 

Charma 

Sula 

Vara 

Ku^da-madhyaga 

Kmsda^a-QUulhyaga 

Ketu 

Gada 

Vara 

Karaputakpti 

Sarpapuohchhiikidti 

Karapu^akfiti 

Sarpapuohchhdkriti 


, ^ The attributes provided in this text on Orissan architecture are evidently accord* 

to the prescription of the McOaya-purSna, but usually do not ooofomi with those in 
the hands of the grahaa on the architraves of most of the temples of Orissa.. 

* Evidently two lines have been omitted in this edition. According to these 
as quoted by T. A. Oopinatha Bao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, Ft. 
4l> Appeiidhi^, p. 91, Budha is in yog&scm^ Bfibaspati is with akaha and kamaruf^u, 
Bukra is with ohmAo and haimai(j4oiu and Sani is with daxufa and baman^lu. Verses 
dew^bing the attributes and Phonos are almost identical in the AparSfita-pfickchhd 
'Vj& ^ k)a’rnandana. 
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!Phakktira Pheru't 
Vaetu-eSra-praka- 
ra^, tit, Bhagavan- 
daa J ain, Jaina Tivi- 
dha Oranthamala, 
pushpa 3 (Jaipur, 
1936), Pari^iaD^ 
(basra OB texts not 
speoified), pp. 

172-74 

NirvS^-kaiikd as 
quoted by 
Bhagavaodas Jain 
in his translation of 
tphakkura Pheru'a 
Vdstu-aSra-prtAa- 
rapa 

Diparnava, ed. F. 0. 
Somaptira 
(Pcditana, 1960), 
pp. 42S-29 

^avi 

Samaia 


^vetapaAkaja 


Sapt&6va-ratha 


Sapta4va-ratha 

Soma 

Sudh&-kuinbha 

Aksha-sutra (r.h.} 
Kun<Jl (l.h.) 

Padma 

Amfita-gha^a 


6vetada4av&ji 


Dai§A4Ta-ratha 

llaAgala 

KuddUa 

Aksha-sutra {r.h.) 
Kundl (l.h.) 

Danda 

Kamapd^u 


Bhumisthita 


Mesha 

Budha 

Pustaka 

Aksha-sutra 

KupdikA 

Aksha-sutra 


Kala-hamsa 


SilhhAsana 

Brihaspati 

Pustaka 

Aksha-sutra 

Kxp^ikA 

AkahamAIA 

Pustaka 

. 

Hajusa | 

1 


Hamsa • 

dukra 

Kumbha 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamandalu 

AkshamAlA 

Kamapd^u 


Turaga 


A4va 

6ani 

Fara&u 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamapdalu 

Dapda 

Kamapdalu 


Kama^ha 


Maha-mahisha 

B&hu 

Para6u 

Argha-mudra 



Simha 


Simha 

Ketu 

Paunaga 

Aksha-sutra 

KupdikA 

ELara-pu$a 

V. 

• 

Pamnaga 


SarpapgohohhHqiti 
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Tabijs (eondi.) 


Nishpanna-yogSvaU, ed. 

B. Bhattao^rya, Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, CIX (Baroda, 
1949), pp. 62-63 

Ravi 

Padmastha-Buryamandals 

Fadmastha-suryama^dala 

Sapta-turaga-ratha 

Soma 

Kumudastha-chandrama^d^B 

KumudaBtha-ohaindramap.dala 

Hamsa 

MaAgala 

Kattara (r.h.). 

Manusha-mundB'^ (1-h.; 

Chhagala 

Budha 

^ora 

Dhanus 

Fadma 

Bfibaspati 

Aksha-sutra 

Kamandalu 

Bheka or kapala 

^ukra 

Aksha-autra 

Kamapdalu 

Kamala 

Sani 

Danda 

Kaohchhapa 

R&hu 

Surya (r.h.) 

Chandra (Lh.) ' 

Ketu 

Khadga 

Ragapaia 


^ In the pose of eating the muip4o. 




JAS, VII, 196/), 


Plate 1, 



Fig. ]. F'our gmlino. Sarnath (now in the Indian Museum). 





Plate 11. 




JAS, VII, 196r), 


Plate III 



Fig. 3. Three grnhas, Bihar (now in the Indian Museum). 



JAS, VTI, 


i’late rv 



Plate y. 


JAS. VTl, 19fi5. 


Pt.atk V 



IAS, VII, iy()o 


Plate VJI 



N'mo itrnfuis. Bihar (now in the Iriflian Muoeiiinl 
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1. Dialects oj’ Dacca 

Aeciordiiig t(> the cla.ssifications c^f Professors S. K. CJiatterjoe and 
Sukumar Sen dialeet.s of Dacca arc included among the ^angali or Vanga 
dialect of Bengali language. But Bangali dialect is not a homogeneous 
unit. The District of Dacca, too, is not hom igeneous as far as dialects arc 
coneerru'd. This district is divided into four subdivisions for the adminis- 
tralive purposi'. Those arc: Dacca Sadar, Narayangunje, Munsliigunjo 
and Manikgunjo. Roughly speaking, these four administrative subdivisions 
follow a rather topographical pattern. These arc more or less separate 
geograj)hieal units. Tliese four administrative subdivisions may as well be 
accepted for tho purpose of dialectal study. Thus Manikguuje, Munshi- 
guujii and Narayangunje are three dialectal units. While Sadar sub¬ 
division and Narayangunje subdivision are practically one unit, the dialect 
of the city of Dacca is distinctively different from the other three. The 
latter has changed considerably because of the exchange of population. 
For the present purpose I shall depend upon one of these di.alects, viz. that 
of Narayangunje, wliich is my mother tongue and Avhich we still us(> among 
ourselves at home. 


2, OllIGIN OF THE PhOHETICAL PeCULIAEITIES OF THE DiALECT 

Let me begin with the most remarkable phonetic characteristii! of this 
dialecd., which may preferably be described as spirantization. There is, 
jiossibly, a general tendency of spirantization observable to some extent 
in almost all tiie Eastern Bengali dialects. The dialect spoken in Chittagong 
district is the most peculiar in this respect. Many of tho phonetic jieouliari- 
ties of the 1 Eastern Bengali dialects originate from this ])henomenon. Pro¬ 
fessor Ch/.tterjee commented in his Kirat-Jana-Krti\\\iii ‘ in the dcveloiiment 
of tlK/Aryan-Ass.amesc language (as much as of Khas-Kura or Gorkhali 
and To some extent of Bengali, particularly in its E;istern dialects) the 
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influence of Ihe Bodo and Naga as well as the late Aliom language is noticed’. 
Professor Chatlerjco then listed the probable Tibeto-Burman influences on 
Assamese in respect of its phonetieaJ eharacteristies. It is interesting to 
not(i til at the following two jihenomena arc suggestive of Tibet o-Burman 
mfluenec on Assamese—‘The dentalization of the palatal afirieates of 
‘e, eh’ to ‘s’ and of‘j, jh’ to ‘z’ and the change of‘s’ to ‘h’ anti then to 
‘x’, the guttural unvoiced spirant, like the Persian sound as in ‘khuda’ 
(= xiida), ‘kliush’ (= xu.^), ete.’ 

The above-inentit)iu;d observations t)n Assamese may be acceptt'd for 
tlie dialect under investigation except the last one. Now, dentalization of 
tlie palatal iifTrieates and the change of ‘s’ to ‘h’ are the rcstilts of a general 
tendency of spirant.ization. Thus, this tendency, which is the influence of 
th(' neighbouring Tibeto-Buiman speech-communities, is at the loot of 
many important plioiu'tJc divergimces. 

Tlu'ie is yet another very important phenomenon related to the plione- 
niieal strueiuic of this diah'et which I like to describe as a rising tone. 
It is vi'iy important and interesting to note that this rising tone, is a -eowcl 
attribute and mostly comjx.'nsatory in nature', especially in regard to dis- 
as])ir:ilion of the asjiirat.es. While the unvoiced aspirates icmain un- 
eliiuigcd initially tliey may change to ‘h’ or to a voiced stop non-initially. 
But bc'cause of th(' aforesaid compensatory device the voiced aspirates 
in all jiosilions arc found just as voiced sto]is, and voiced frieativi' plus 
a rising toiu' on tlic immediate vowel. Professors Chatterjee and Sen eonsi- 
deri'd tliese phoni'S as glottal reeursives. But repeated observations liave 
fully convinced me that this has got nothing to do with the consonants 
themselves hut is eotiiieeted with the voveeJs whet her following or preced¬ 
ing and is compensatory in nature. 

The same tiling happens wiien the unvoiced aspirate is ibsaspirated in 
intervocalic or linal positions. This, 1 propose to indicate with a capital 
'V’ sign wliieh will be put at the end of the syllable having a rising tone. 

There are some more phonetic iX'eiiliarities of this dialect which may 
not disputed and are quite minor in nature. Tliesi' are: (1) A pre¬ 
ference for the open vowels and thus ‘e’ becoming ‘ac’ if it is not chocked 
by iloscd \o\vcJs ‘i’ and ‘u’. (2) A tendency of pronouncing the vow'els 

laxly and thus ‘u’ often becoming ‘o’ and vice versa, so also ‘c’ becoming 
‘ae’ and vice versa. 

3. Description of the Vowel Sounds 

Howi'vcr, we may now describe the vowel sounds used in this dialect. 
There are iavo closed vow'cls: one, front ‘i’ and the other, bi-lahial ‘u’. 
There are two lialf-closed voAvels: one, front ‘o’=‘E’, and the other, 
hi-lal)ial‘o’. There are two half-open vowels: one, front ‘ae’=‘A’, and 
tiu' other, bi-lahial ‘o’=‘0’. Lastly, there is an open central vowel 
‘a’. These st'ien voAvel plionemes are mostly hke those of the standard 
{'olloipiial Bengali, except that they are never nasalized and that they are 
lengthened not only hy means of stress but also by miians of a rising tone 
whieh is observable mostly in the first syllables. In addition to these 
sevmi A*ow'els two more vow'cl sounds should also be considered here. One 
of them is a half-elosed-baek-vowel, an allophonc of the‘o’ phoneme and is 
found in sueli eombinations as o'nil, o’ti, etc. Another is an allophonc of 
the ‘ae’ = ‘A’ phoneme. It is an open front vowtI and nearer to cardinal 
vciw'el ‘a’. This occurs finally in such so-called epenthetic vords as 
raikkha’, ko'ira’, etc., only. I propose to use an apostrophe after 'o’ and 
‘a’ for these two sounds respectively (= o’, a’). 
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4. Desckiption of the Consonant Sounds 

Now wc may describe the consonant sounds of this dialect. Then; arc 
altogether eight stops or plosives. These are : ‘k, g, t, d, t = T, d = D, p, 
b’. The first two of these are velars, first unvoiced, latter voiced. Tlie 
next two are dentals in the same order. The lU'xt two are retrollexes in 
the same order. The last two are bi-labials. Their order is same but the 
unvoiced one is found to be slightly spirantized in the speech of some in- 
fbviduals using this dialect. There are three nasals; viz. ‘m, n, q =N’. 
The first one is a bi-labial, the second an alveolar and the tliinl a velar. 
There is a dental affricate ‘ ts' = C. Then are fV>ur frieatives, viz. one dental 
‘s’, one alveolar ‘z’, one alveo-palatal ‘J’ = S, ojie glottal ‘h’ = H. There 
is one lateral alveolar sound ‘1’ and a flapped alveolar sound ‘r’. Thus 
wc find 18 eonstmants in this dialect. 

Added to these we must now consider the aspirates. Professors C'hat- 
terjee and Sen found five glottal recursives in the Eastern JieJigali dialects 
in the place of the voiei d aspirates. As far as this dialect is concerned, 
there are only voiced stoj>s, etc., with a following or jueeeding I’ising tone 
on the immediate vowel in such eases. This, 1 shall take uj) lat('r. But 
the ease with the unvoiced aspirates is different. There is an unvoiced 
velar aspirated stop ‘kh’. It generally occurs initially in a word. A 
slight tenden<‘y towards spirantization of this jiluine is oliservable in the 
speech of certain individuals using this dialect. There is one aspirati'd 
unvoiced retroflex stop ‘th’ = Th. This also occurs initiall}' in a word. 
An asjtirated unvoiced dental stop ‘th’ is also there. This, too. oiciirs 
initially. Lastly, we come to the aspirated unvoiced bi-labial fricative 
¥\ This is a case of spirantization. Befort' this descnjition is com¬ 
pleted th(- dental fricative ‘s’ should again be considered as it coiTO- 
sponds to ‘eh’ sound of the standard collocpiial Bengali which is an un¬ 
voiced aspiratid alveo-palatal affricate. In tin* final and otlu'r positions 
this sound is devoid of any kind of as])iration but in the initial and inter¬ 
vocalic positions the disaspiration is compensated by a rising tone just as 
in the cases of voiced aspirates. Lastly, there is a palatal si'mi-voAvcl ‘o’. 
This sound is identical with that of the .standard collocpiial Bengali. 

5. DbSCBIPTION of the AlIjOPHONES 

Now we may take up the consonantal allophoncs. The two vowvl 
allophones have been considered earlier. There is a guttural unvoiced 
fricative ‘x’. This occurs when the unvoiced velar stop is spirantized. 
There is one labio-dental fricative ‘f’. It occurs when tlve fii-labial un¬ 
voiced stop ‘p’ is spirantized. The alveo-jialatal unvoiced affricate 
‘cj’ = c is found only in non-initial positions and as a douliled consonantr. 
This is an allophonc of the dental affricate ‘ts' = C. Th(‘ alveo-j>alatal 
voiced affricate ‘g’ = j, too, is found only in non-initial positions and as a 
doubled consonant. This is an allophone of the alveolar fricative ‘z’. 
Same is the ease with alveo-palatal unvoiced aspirated affricate ‘cjh' = 
<h. This is an allophone of the dental fricative ‘s’. 

6. The Sound,s and theie Sions 

In order to overcome the limitations of a common tj'jiewTiter certain 
departure'* from the International Phonetic Transcrijition are essential, 
^lut tl^ will be done only when it will be imperative and even then to the 
nearest approximation of the correct sign The proposed changes have 
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already been indic-ated after putting ‘ = ’ sign to the regular phonetic 
signs during the description of the sounds. The total 37 sounds used in 
this diah'ct are as lolloAV's : 

k, g, t, d, T, D, p, b, m, n, N, C, z, s, S, H, 1, r, kh, th, Th, F, 
e, u, o, 0, A, E, i, a, o’, a’, x, f, c, j, ch. 

The rising tone will be indicated with a capital V after the vowel on which 
the tone exists. 

7. The Ac'tual Occlreence of the Sounds (Consonants) 

N<nv let us examine each one of these sounds and find out how they 
occur actually in this dialect. 

1. The Ktop.'i.- -Velar uuvoi{ied stop ‘k’, as in kaHa, occurs initially; as 
in bAkka it occurs non-Jiiitially but it seldom occ.urs non-initially not being 
douhksl, In monosyllabic words such as nak and Dak it is found in final 
jtosili.ins also. Velar voiced stop ‘g’ may occur both initially and non- 
initially as in gadaV, saVgOl, lag, goSa, gia, bagiCa, etc. Dent,al unvoiced 
stop ‘1,’ may ociair both initially and non-initially as in tani, bata8, ko’tu, 
bo’utta, I'tc. Dental voiced stop ‘d’ may occur both initially and non- 
initially as in (bun, dada, OVddO, bad, etc. Ketrotlex unvoiced stop'T’ 
o(s-urs mostly initially as in TAHa, Tin, TunDa, ToFa, Tila, Tikka, etc. 
WIk'Ii it occurs non-initially w(' lind it as a doubk'd consonant as in TliaTTa. 
Ketroficx voic('d stoji ‘D’ occurs both initially and non-iintially as in Dail, 
Dnia. Dufi, Dol, kaDa, KaDol, etc. Bi-labial unvoiced stoj) ‘ji’ occurs 
initially as in jiat.a, put, pisaV, iiEtni, etc. It may bii found in non-initial 
positions and doubled in such words as tliappOr, happo’i.S, etc. It is found 
finally in ,snch monosyllabic words as Cup, baVp, map, and so on. Bi-labial 
voiced stop ‘b’ may occur initially or non-initially as in bammoo, baba, 
gabOr, gOi'bo’ti, etc. 

2. The rm.suf.s.—Bi-labial nasal ‘ m ’ occurs both in initial and non-initial 
positions siicli as in mas, mama, mula, kam, etc. Alveolar nasal ‘n’ occurs 
both in initial and non-initial positions such as nafil, kandon, magna, daVn, 
etc. Wlar nasal ‘N’ can occur only in non-initial positions such as bAN, 
DaN, DoNa, DiNi, ziNa, DaNOr, etc. ' 

3. Th< Dmital affricate ‘ C’ occurs initially in a word such as 

Carara. Oiij), Cahik. CitOl, CAga, etc. It may <K*cur in non-initial positions, 
too. such as baCa, kaOa, biCar, eti;. It is not found in final position. 

4. The fricatives. —Alveolar fricative‘z’ occurs both initially and non- 
initially as in zam, zOntrOna, ziga, zuit, bazna, kObza. laz. etc. Dental 
fricative ‘a’ occurs both initially and non-initially as in kas, saVr, bisaV, 
bistOr, etc. Alveo-jialatal fricative ‘S’ occurs both initially and non- 
initially a‘! in SidaV, So’i, Saban, biSSaS, SObbA, etc. Glottal fricative ‘H’ 
oeouis both initially and non-initially as in HOgOl, kaHa, SallOS, etc. 
But it do('s not occur finally in a word. 

r». The. lateral. —Alv(>olar lateral ‘1’ occurs both initially and non- 
initially as in laz, ailam, ko’ilo’, COl, etc. 

0. I'he flapfxd .—Alveolar flapped ‘r’ occurs both initially and non- 
initially as in rail, baerA, bOrO, goVra, tOr, gOVr, etc. 

7. The a-ipiridrs. —Velar unvoiced aspirated stop ‘kh’ occurs mostly 
initially as in kliaDaS, kliarO, khAtO, khofa, etc. But in such a rare com¬ 
bination as kharakkhara it is found in non-initial position. Dental un¬ 
voiced as}>irated stop ‘ih’ occurs only initially as in thamba, thubraia, 
thal, (‘tc. llclroflex unvoiced aspirated stop ‘Th’ occurs only im.-'ally as 
in ThAla, Thila, ThaTTa, Thola, ThEli, etc. Bi-labial unvoiced aspirated 
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fricative ‘F’ occurs both initial^ and non-initially as in Fala, Ful, FuDani, 
FEucca, bOrOF, FOrFOr, Fira, etc. 

8. The semi-vowel. —Palatal semi-vowel ‘e’ occurs finally in a word in 
combination with ‘0, a. o, A’, such as Oc, ac, doc, dAc, etc. It can also 
occur as an intervocalic glide as in kOcDa. 

8. The Actual Occurrence of the Sounds (Vowels) 

Bi-labial closed vowtI ‘u’ occurs bolh initially and non-initially as 
in iiDan, bo’u, HiidaHudi, etc. Bi-labial half-(4oKed vomtI ‘o’ occurs 
initially and medially in such words as oSSa, oDa, koDa, Hona, etc. It 
occurs finally in a word only in combination w^ith three other vowels, viz. 
‘A, 0, a’ as in khao, zao, bOo, Oo. dAo, iiAo, etc. Bi-labial half-open 
vowel ‘O’ oc cius both initially and non-initially as in OSanti, Oga, bOlOd, 
bOrO, etc. Central open voAvel ‘a’ occurs botii initially and non-initially 
as in anira, amar, etc. Frontal lialf-op{'u vowel ‘A’ occurs both initially 
and non-initially as in AkTa, kADa, Dali A. (Me. Frontal half-closed 
vowel ‘E’ oc(’urs both initially and non-initially as in Edige, HEdige, 
bo’isE, etc. Frontal closed v^owel ‘i’ occurs both initially and non-initially 
as in iTTii, bilati, biCi, ko’isi, etc. 

9. The Actual Occurrence of the Sounds (Allophones) 

1. Consonovial allnphoms. —Guttural unvoiced fricative ‘x’ is not a 
very stable sound. It occurs onlv interv'ocally such as in Thaxur, Mexur, 
DEVxur, bo’ixal, etc. Babio-dental unvoicc'd fricative ‘f’, too, is not very 
stable. It also occur,s only int,('rvocally such as in ufrE, kafOr, nafit, (Me. 
Alveo-palatal unvoiced affricat(‘, ‘ c ’ is found as a doubled consonant and, as 
su(b, in int('rv'ocalic position, vu’z. liacca, khaecOi’, etc. Alveo-palatal 
unvoic(‘d aspirated affricate ‘ch’, in tlu' same way, is found being in com¬ 
bination with ‘c' and, as such, only in int('rvuicalic jxisition, viz. iceha, 
gauccha, ‘mauccha’, etc. Alveo-palatal voiced affricate ‘j’ occurs inter- 
voeally and as a doubled c.onsonant as in bOjjat, n.-\jjO, lazlOjja, kaijja, 
etc. 

2. Vowel-alh)phov('s. —Back half-closed vowel ‘ o ’ occurs both initially 
and non-init ially but alw^ays in jiroximity of (‘it her ‘ i ’ or ‘ u ’ such as in o’ilo’, 
bo’i, bo’u, Ho ur, dio’, o’ti, etc. Frontal open vowel ‘ a ’ occurs only finally 
in a word of so-callecl (ipenthetic origin. Either ‘ i ’ or ‘ u ’ is found in the 
])(‘nultimate syllable of those W'ords such as gauccha’, leikkha’, Eugga’, 
niaigga’, Khaujja’, paucca’, bainda’, Hainda’, etc. 


10. The Diphthongs 


The vow'cls need further consideration as the combination (ff two and 
nMr(* vowels may reveal some of the iieculiarities of the sound .system of 
this dialect. The following diphthongs are found in it : 

1. u- ui- as in dui, uE- as in FuE, ua- as in kua, uO- as in IluOr, 

2. o- oa- as in Hoa, moa, oe- as in do(‘, tboe, etc. 

3. 0- Oo- as in Oo, bOo, Oe- as in Oe, kOe, etc. 

4. o’--o’i- as in bo’i, ko’i, o’u- as in bo’u, lo’u. (‘tc. 

5. a- an- as in lau, ao- as in khao, ai- as in kliai, ae- as in zac, aA- as in 
lA. but there may be a semi-vowul ‘e’ glide in bet\\(‘en the two vowels and 

thus ma(‘A is also heard. 


6 . 

7 .^' 


iu- as in biun, io’- as in dio’, ia- 


as in dia, iE- as in kiEr, etc. 


E- Ei- as in HEiDa, Eu- as in FEura. etc. 
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8. A- Ac- as in I£Ae, Ao- as in clAo, AO- as in kAO, Aa- as in CAar, 

etc. 

Tims th(! nural^er of diphthongs used in this dialect are 25 in total. Let 
us now coubidc'r the triphthongs as they practically occur in this dialect. 


11. The Triphthongs 

1'hc following trii)hthong.s are found in it; 

1. uo’i- as in Huo’ira, uia- as in thuia, uai- as in Fuai, uao- as in 
Fuao, uac- as in Fuae, etc. 

2. (SO- as in hoai, oao- as in boao. oac- as in boae, etc. 

:>. Ooa- as in HOoa, Oca- as in nOca, Ooo’- as in kOeo’, Ooo’- as in 
kOoo’. etc. 

4. o’ia as in lo’ia, o’io’- as in lo’io’, etc. 

5. ai.r- t\.< in niaia, aio’- as in zaio’, aiO- as in naiOr, ana- as in kaua, 
aiM- a,s 'll ail'l, aoa- as in baoa, aoO- a.s in naoO, ao’i- as in ao’i, aox\- as in 
]>aoA, etc. 

b. iai- as in Hiai, iae- as in Hiae, iao-as in liiao, iaO-as in giaO, etc. 

7. Fua- as in Dcua, Eo’j- a.s in SEo'i, EiO- as in EiOVDa, etc. 

S, Aai- as in bx\ai, Aoa- as in clAoal, x\cO- as in ilAeO, etc. 


12 . Other Vowel Combinations 


1. CohihuKition of foi'i- ?,’()/ce/s.--uaiii- as in Fuaia, oaia- as in boaia, 
Oaia- as in bOaia, iaia- as in biaia, uEo’i- a.s in FiiEo’i. aAo’i- as in niaAo’i, 
aOo'i- as in gaOo’i, uao’i- as in kiiao’i, Aco'i- a.s in HAco’i, Ooao- as in 
kOoao, Ooai- as in kOoai. Ooae- as in lOoae, Aoai- a.s in kliAoai. Aoao- as in 
dAoao, Aoac- as in dx\oae, aoai- a.s in kluioai, aoao- as in khaoao. aoao- a.s in 
kluioae, Enao- as in DEViiao, Euai- as in DEVuai, Euae- as in DEVuae, 


etc, 

2. Conthination of five wm’J.s.- aoaia- as in kliaoaia, aoaio'- as in 
kbaoaio’, Aoaia- a.s in klu\oaia, Aoaio’- a.s in khAoaio’, Ooaia- a.s in lOoaia, 
Ooaio’- as in lOoaio’, Euaia- as in OEVuaia, Euaio’- as in DEVuaio’, etc. 

Ajiarli from these combinations certain other matters n(*ed considera¬ 
tion as a few other peculiarities are also observabk* in tlie behaviour of the 
e(>mponent sounds of cert ain combinations under different conditions. .But 
we shall leave it out for the present. 


13. Importance of Tone 

From the description of the phonemes of this dialect it is quite clear 
that tone jilays a very important role here. We shall now consider the 
actual occurrence of this toni' and also other relevant points. It is a well- 
known tact that in the standard colloquial of Bengali language ‘stress is 
not .significant, i.('. presence or absence of it does not alter the sense of a 
word’ and that ‘intonation or jiiteh of voice is not a significant element of 
S])('ech in Bengali ’. These facts w^ere obsiwved by Professor S. K. Chatterjee 
in his A Bfof Sketch of Bengali Phonetics published in 1921. But it is 
little known that in some Eastern Bengali dialects tone is a very signi¬ 
ficant element of speech. In this dialect presence of a rising tone does 
alter the sen.s<‘ of a word. Of course, it is rvcll known that tone is quite a 
significant element of s])eeeh in some of the New Indo-Aryan language.s; 
for instance, Panjabi. But its jiresence in some of the Eastern Bengali 
dialects could attract the attention of quite a few scholars. The tonal 
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clement in Panjabi as well as in Eastern Bengali has been noticed in respect 
of various new ways of treating the voiced aspirates and ‘h’. Professor 
Cliatterjee once mentioned the introduction of a tonal element in Eastern 
Bengali (pp. Ill and 112, in Indo-Aryan and Hindi). 

The e](!ment of tone, as I understand it, is a procc^ss of lengthening of 
the vowel by means f)f prolongation of breath which is musical in nature. 
After repeated examinations through recordings, etc., I have come to tlie 
conclusion that this clement of tone, as it is found in this dialect, is generally 
of a rising nature. But thtTO may be exceptions of which I am lU}! so sure 
at the moment. The following pairs of words will show f;h'arly tliat a 
word may mean one thing with the accompanying tone but ma};- mean just 
another without it : 

1. batti = lamp; baVtti = ripe. 

2. patla = thin; patlaV = leaf and bamboo headgear of thc^ pc'asants 
used in East Bengal. 

3. Cara = sapling; CaraV = chips of earthen pots, etc. 

4. boVi = tablet; bo’riV = fishing-hook. 

5. Ho’ri = a name of God Vishnu; Ho’Vri = mother-in-law, 

6. ko’i = a kind of fish; ko’Vi = where, whither. 

7. kOr = marks on the finger joints;. kOVr = do (imperativ’c). 

8. agun = fire; agiiVn = Bengali month of Agrahayana. 

There may be many more ])airs of this nature. However, if we carefully 
examine some of the aboA'e-mentioned words then we may find out that the 
accompanying tone is somevlist comjKnsatory in nature, for example, 
bo’riV = lishing-hook, comes from bOriSO or bOnSi. The alveo-palatal 
sibilant is lost and is being compensated by the rising lone. But, in 
other cases it is not at all easy to hazaril a guess about the origin of this 
rising tone. It may only be noted heni that the words with tlie accom¬ 
panying ton<'- are not always tathhahns but may be of desl origin as well. 
As a matter of fact, the signiticanee rtf this tone is very much felt by the. 
actual users of the Eastern Bengali dialects. Wliile diseussijig ttu'. dialectal 
variances we often say, ‘HAgO kOtar Tan alada’, m ‘aning, ‘Tiu^ intonation 
of their speech is diffenmt’. That a tonal element may exist significantly 
HI many Avords used in this dialect, independent of any secondary develop¬ 
ment , is also evident from the above stud}". I am also aware of tlu* fact that 
it can be of eoinpensatory in many cases and t his I consider to Ix' a. second¬ 
ary development in the dialect. Here, T agrees w'ith Professor Chatterjee 
t liat t his tonal element is bound up with the noAV ways of treating the voiced 
aspirates and the Ti\ The following is the finding of Profe-,sor Chatterjee 
ix'garding tlu' Eastern Bcuigah dijxlect s in this resj)ect; ‘ In East. Bengali the 
“h” becomes a glottal stop, and the imvoieed aspirates Avhen initial alone 
retain their proper aspirate character; the initial voiced aspirate's are in¬ 
variably turned to recursives with the aspiration changing to an accom¬ 
panying glottal closure modifying the voiced stop sound forming the basis of 
the voicc'd aspirate and the interior unvoiced and voiced as])irati's are both 
turned to recursives, and then the glottal stop elc'ment (or, ratlu'r, the 
glottal closure as the substitute for “h” in pronunciatif>n) in these newly- 
formed interior recursives is transferred to the initial syllable, affeci ing i he 
quality of the consonant in that initial sjllablc’ {hido-Arifan and Hivdi, 
p. 112). Although Professor Chatterjee felt t hat tone had only been i)arUal]y 
introduced in the Eastern Bengali dialects, the, examples cited earlier 
showed that the tonal element in at least this dialect of Dacca is tieilher 
partial nor insignificant, on the other hand, it m.iy even exist, indejicndeiit of 
ftuy Secondary development. 
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14. Toije and Voiced Aspirates 

The modificalioijs iindcrgDiio by th(‘ voiced aspirates may very w('ll be 
bound up with the tonal element and that the (iase is exactly so will be 
evident from tlie following pairs of words of identical nature, differing 
only in aspiration. 

J. gan = village but ga'\'^o-: ghaO- : ghatO = wound; gOr = wayside 
ditch but gOVr- : gliOr = room; gora = root but goVra- rghora = horse. 

2. zOi' = fever but zOVr- : jhOJR = storm, zal = net but zaVl- : 
jlia! = liot; zama = .shirt, etc., but zaVnia - : jhnma = black brick; zir = 
earth worm but zi\>- : jhir = of the maidservant. 

3. Dak = do call but DaVk- : dhak = a kind of drum; DaHa = to call 
but .DaVHa- : Dhaka = city of Dacca; Dol = container of paddy, etc., but 
DoVl- : Dhol = anotlu r kind of drum; Dim or Dima = egg but DiAhna- : 
Dhima = slow; Dula = contaimu- of fish made from bamboo shavings but 
DuVha- ; Dliida = bending from side to .side.^ 

4. dOr = ])rice but dOVr- : dhOr = do catcli; dan = donation but 
daVn- . dhan = paddy; doa = to mdk but doVa- ; dlioa = to wash; dul = 
a kind of ear-ring but duVIa- : dhula = dust.. 

5. bat = rluuimatism but baVT- : bliat = boiled rice; bala = bangle 
but ba Vla = good; bap = fatlur but baVp- : bappO- : baspO = steam. 

Each second word of the ('very jiair cited hc'fore had a voiced aspirate 
initially but it had been lost and instead a rising tone on the. immediate 
vowel eompi'nsated the loss. Now the ca.se is such that without the accom¬ 
panying rising tone on the immediate vowels these voiced aspirates are 
port' and simple voiced stops (in one case, a voiced fricative). Tliis is so 
apjiarent that one has to be careful about this tone witiiout which the 
meaning of a word may be totally altered. 1 have examined lii(> behaviour 
of the initial Auiii t-d a.s])irat('.s in combination with as many dith'rent vx)wels 
as possible and the re.sult has hemi the same. As far as the jiresent .stage of 
development of tlu' diale(*t is concerned I hav(' no doubt that the plioues 
which vv'ore once voiced aspirates are now anything but voiced stops, <'tc. 
The only reminder that thes(' were once voiced aspirates is the accom¬ 
panying tone. Howevc-r compensatory this tone may be, a-t pre.sent, it does 
not modify the consonant but it docs modify tlu' vowel. 

15. Tone and Unvoiced Aspirates 

Another relevant point of discussion is how the glottal fricative and the 
unvoiced aspirates are pronounet'd in this dialect. We have examined 
their actual oceuirenee earlier. So, here, wc shall consider theii' di.saspira- 
tion and examiiu' whetlu'r this disaspiration is also compensated by any 
kind of tone or not. W'e shall now take up each one of these phones 
systematically, beginning with the glottal fricative. 

1. Glotial fricative .—We have scon while examining the actual 
occurrence of this phone that in the present stage of development of this 
dia]e('t it occurs both initially and non-initially. Historically speaking, 
all tlie present oecurrences of this phone initially and some of the present 
oeeurremres non-initially are secondary developments. Did it occur initially 
in the previous stage of development? Prom such words as Oe- : HOe, 
ati-: Hati, atti- : HOsti, at-; Hat, etc., it seems highly likely. So, then, it is 
clear that, after the loss of the phone in initial positions the accompanying 
vowel has survived and in such ea.ses the loss is not compensated in any way. 
But then the compensatory rising tone in such cases is not rare. Some 
examples may be cited: ata = a kind of fruit but aVta-: Hata = sleeve, 
ladle; asA = is, stays but aVsA-: HacE = sneezes; aDa = glue but aA^Da-: 
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H2.Ta = walking; arai = two and ii half but aVrai-: Harai = I lose. Tlie 
l ising tone huind in the second w'ord of (‘aeh pair se<'n3s to be a clear com¬ 
pensation of the lost initial glottal fricative. 

2. Vdnr nnroircil aspiralcd slop. —It is quite clear from the examples 
cited earlier that this plume is intact initially and is rarely I'ound iiuer- 
voeally as double consonant. But it docs not occur finally at all. Has it 
been lost non-initially ? From such a sentcuice as Co’uIlE dO dflHi na- ■ 
cokhE to dEkhi na it is appanuit that the phone is lost only partially, i.e. 
its basic stop is lost but tiu- aspiration is retained. So. the question of 
compensation does not arista in this case. 

ri. Alvfo-palatal unvoiced aspirated affrienU .—It i-xists in this diali ct 
(examples cited eailicu) only in intervocalic position audlhat. too. as doulilcd 
consonant. Apart from that, this is a highly unstable phone in the dialect 
under investigation and in all probability, it is connected with the ‘s’ jilioneme 
u liich is a stable sound. Did it. jirev ionsly exist in initial and other positions 
iiidejK'ndently i From such examjiles as SaA’gOl-: c hagOl. sad-: chad, 
ka.sA-: kacliE, gas- ; gach, etc., it is ajiparent that the dental liicativcs in 
tliose t-ases are mo.st possiblv secondary devclo]>nunts from alvei'-palatal un¬ 
voiced aspirated affricates. Here, the afl’ricate has become a friiative ami 
t lie as]>iration has been lost, Ts it coinjien.satcd in any way ! ’S’es, it is 
(ompensated by' a rising tone, fhit it is not possible to demonstrate it by 
means of a pair ot words of identical combination, dilfering only in meaning, 
I did in other eases because sueli jiaiis of vords are vitv rare. Still, we 
may' form jiairs of words, om- of whuli may lontain a dental liicativi and a 
rising tone and the other may contain a dental affricate in the same ])osi- 
lion without any tone. The d.j(fc-r*‘lue between ibei-e tno phones is so neg¬ 
ligible in actual s]>cecli that the rising tone following Hie fruative is a givai 
helji for catching the difleri'iice of rneaiiing. 

Jiesides. vliile dcsiu'ibing the dental fricati\e earlier. 1 aln-ady oli- 
served that, in initial and inteiwocahc jiosdiou,^. ii is followed by a rising 
tone. This bi'comes ajijiari'nt onlyi in contrast with a dental affricate in 
identical combinations such as baC'a mas = a kind of Ji.sh but basaV mas 
= selected fish; Can = von want buf sa\'o = y'oung ones of the animals: 
kaCAr = of glass but kasAVr = of near. Cira = hammered nee but 
siVTa = torn, etc. 

4. Eeiroflex unvoiad aspirah d stop. —It oci ur> initially (examples cited 
earlier) and not in intervocalic and final jiosit ions. Huch words as paDa\’- : 
paTha, piDaV- : piTlia indicate that this phoni' has lost if .s as])ivatii>n in non 
initial positions anel its unvoiced base has beiome a voiced stop. That the 
loss of aspiration is compensated by a rising tone will be apparent from the 
following paiis of words : 

koDa = to cut in jiieces but. koDaV- : koTha = room; kaDa = 
thorn bid kaDaV- : kaTha = a unit of nieasiireinent: ol.>a = front 
step but oDaV- : ol’ha = lift up (imperative), etc. 


5. 3i-labial unvoiced aspirated stop .—It does not occir in this dialect 
at all. Its nearest sound, bi-labial unvoiced aspirated fricative'Foccurs in 
all positions (examjili's cited earlier). The question of loss of aspiration 
and its compensation does not arise here. 

6. Dental unvoiced aspirated stop .—It occurs only init'ally' in this dialei t 
(examples cited earlier). From such w^onls as patOr-' puthOr, kliAla-. 
katha, Hitan-:Sithan, raata-: matha, rOt-:rOth, etc., it is clear that the 
aspiration of this phono has simply been lost in non-initial iiositions. I ins 
loss is not compensated in any w'ayq possibly' because confusing pairs ot 
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wf^rds, arising out of this plionc like that in earlier cases, do not occur in 
this dialect. 


10. Tone and Aspirates in Final Position 

Lastly, what luippens M^hcn an asj>irat(^ occurs finally in a word ? The 
answers will be api)iU(‘-nt from the folio-wing weirds : unvoice d—dAk-: dAkh, 
mas- : mach, kaVT-: kaTh, rOt-; rOth, bOrOF; voiced— baVg-: bagh, laVb-: 
labh. It is apparent that kh ;-k, eh :-s. Th :-T, th :-t and ‘F’ remains 
unchanged and gh ; -g, bh : -b. But, it is also ch'ar that ‘ Th ’ while becoming 
‘T ’ IS preceded liy a rising tone and so are ‘g’ and ‘h’, developed from‘gh’ and 
‘ bh Wo«an examitu' tfiis compensatory rising tone further with the help of 
jwirs of identi<'al combinations. This tone does not follo-w the stops but. 
])reeedcs them in such words as bag = nan, control hut baVg = tiger, 
kuT = cut (impciut ve) but kaVT = W'ood. Thus, this rising tone on the 
})r(!ceding vowel is a d'lfenmt ])h('nomo!ion than the rising tone on the 
following vowel siiown (‘jiriier. But such jiairs of klr nlical combination 
are v<‘ry rare. iStill, it is clear t hat the rising tone on t he preceding vowels 
js (piiie significant, as it sometimes alters the meaning. 


/vci/ /o i]i( ftign.t used : 

for ‘ rni'.Tns ' { ■ : for ‘ coming fojin ' /for ‘ b )Ooining ’ / 
^.foi n.isiil vowel. 


J’oyTSCIllPT 

J). phtkovgs and d’rip.'illionfp. —Instead of diphthongs and triphthongs, 
‘ two-vow(‘l (‘ornbinations ’ anil ‘ thrce-vowcl-combinations ’ are to be read 
whereviT those two words occur in this discussion. 

Description of the Vourl Sovtids. —Reason for using the term bi-hibial 
for u, o and a -■= O, instead of ]>ack vowels, is that the lijis play a very 
domiu int role in tbeir iirticulation whei'oas 6, the allophone of the 0- 
phoiicinc, a iialf-cl(>scd-l>ack-vowel, docs not depend so much on the lips. 

Otinr Voa'cl-c.oiubina.tion'i and Dijdillioiif^s .—^As diphthongs mean two 
vowi'ls ])ron(inneed in the siime lireath, all the two-vowel-coiubinations arc 
not, dipblliongs. I’iie Ibllowing diphthongs only oecur in the dialcet 
under cunsideralion : (!) ui- as in diii ; Oo- as iti bOo ; (.‘1) Oi‘- as in 
kOe: (4) oi- as in b'li ; (b) mi- as in b'm; (0) oe- as in doe,; (7) an- as in 
Ian ; (S) ao- as in kbao ; (9) ae- as in /.ae ; (10) ai- as in tai; (11) Ei- as in 
llEiOa; (1:2) Fn- :is in FEura; (111) Ae- as in dAe; (1-1) Ao- as in iuVj. 
Tims, of the t w <aity-liv(‘ two-vowel-eorabinations only fourteen are actually 
di|)blbongs, ‘a-’ can form lour dipbtbmigs but i- eaunot form any, because 
a- IS the niMsf, open and i- is the most closed of all the vowels. There are 
no triphthongs or U traplithongs in this dialect. Moreover, if vowel 
eoinhinatioiis of more tlian tw'o vowels occur, the dijihtliongs make 
separate syllables. 
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INDIAN BOTANY IN RETJIOSPECT WITH PARTICULAR 
REFERENCE TO ALGAL SYSTEMATJCJS 

By K. S. Srtnivasan 

While tlie land-vegetal ion, partienlarly the Pliancrogamic flora of 
fndia, is fairly well known tJirough tJie labours and eoneertod efforts of a 
galaxy of botanists and expl(»i(U's, Indian Algology on tlie other luind oecu- 
])ies relatively a niiieli lowi-r rung hi tlie ladder of botanical progress in 
India. The reason therefor is not too difficult to find. As oljserva'd hy 
Kurz in 1S69 {sec Martens, 1870), the niimiteness of many forms, tJie care 
necessar\' in the prcparalinn of the <;oli(;c1ed materials and especially tlie 
great difficulty winch is experienced in the determination of freshwater 
algae in a fined slate, lia\e been tbe principal cause of their having been 
almost totally neglected by Indian botanists. 

In the present paper a!i attempt is madti to review the Indian xMgology 
and the progT'oss it has made through suhsequent years, -with a vifjw to 
supjdf'nu'iiting tlie information available on the siibjeft. thnnjgh earlier 
publif'ations. While thus reviewing, advaiitago is takmi to mak(' a, com¬ 
parative study of tlx^ Phanerogamic Botany of the early pciiods in Lidia, to 
coniyn'cln ial tiie knowledge in Indian Botany. 

Botany of tuk Ancient India’ 

How f.ir back floes our knowledge of Imlian Botany got That indecfl 
IS a thought-])r(»voking subject. A survey of f'ur ancient Indian Saiislaut 
literature shows rch renct's to w v< lal jilauts and flowers in our Vertic and 
Chissicul literature. The Vedic literaturf' comprises the four Vcdus with 
tht'ir respective SaniJiiias. UpnvisJmJs and Sutras and is t.aken to cover a 
pi'riod from 1500 B.C. to littO B.C. Tlie Classical, literature which began 
vith the Epics, Ilhihasas, Puranas and Kavyas covers all tlu* subsi quent. 
period.s. 

In the Vedas references are made to Kalpacriksha. Ralpa- 

flruma {Cocos nucifera, Linn., Borassus Jlahelhfcr Li'in. according 

to somf'. authors), Salma,h Yamadruma {Bomhax criba, 

Linn.), Palma q"(7Rr {Butea mouosperma (Lamk.) Taub.) anil several other 
trees and plants. The wood of Palasa is fivqnently mentioned as sacred 
and sacrificial. 

Among the Classical literature, the Vishnu Purann is one of the eighteen 
Puranm wherein the stories of the ten Avatars of Vishnu are described. In 
this the legend is given on Parijataka {Nyctanthes arhor-tristis 

Linn.), a plant supposed to have been brought by Lord Krishna for his sjiousi' 
Satyahhama. In the Skanda Parana reference is seen to Arka {Calo- 
tropis gigantta (Linn.) R. Br.) as being the transformation of Surya or Sim- 
Gofl. Likcwi.se wo find references in Ancient Hindu Mjdhology to Vata 
Vnksha {Ficus benghalensis Linn.), and the Pi*i'pul tree {Piciis 

rchgiosa Linn.) as transformation of Brahma. It i.s also being refuTcd to 
as the Asvattha and is believed to be inhabited by the saertd triad, 

Brahma, Vishnu and Siva. The dried tvdgs of this tree arc held very 
sacred for producing sacred fires. 
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In Mannsmrili, Amm anfST SahoMra {Mmigifera indica 

Linn.) is rt-fern'd to be the transformation of Prajajxiti, the Lord of Crea* 
lures. In llu' Purnnnfi, Kmn {Saccharum spurUavrmn Linn.) is highly 
o(‘lehrat('d and Indra, tlie God of War, is rch'rred to as having been born in 
afield of if. Tli(! ijistitutions of Mann make allusions to Jkshu ^ (Sac- 
chnruw hflicivarum Linn.) and the how of Karrtad^va or (/Upid i.s sometimes 
re})n‘s<‘nt( d as ol .sugar-eane. Tnimi {Of.lmnm, mneium Linn.), the 

sacred hasiJ, is alluded 1o as being the transformed nymith, Tulasi, beloved 
of tjord Krishna. 

TIk' medicinal and other attribute's of several jdants ar(^ also kiujmi 
from ancient, limes. In th(' Lerfus, a jilant is nK'iitioncd as iS'owa the 
juice ol which is important in Vvxki and AvcMa sacrifici’s. In later Vedas, 
the juice of the plant is menfioiieti useci as astringi'iit in t he jireparation of a 
kind of beer. In At/nreeda, which is knoAvn to contain betwei'ii dOO and 700 
plant nani s, roferenci! to Kama is seen, and the plant is knowui to be 
importf d from far North. In Kvsrufn, Nagavalli (Piper betle. 

Linn.) is described as aromatic, earmiuati\e, stimulant and astringent. In 
the .M'veral jtositive sc i('nces as Ktisrida. Karnhita, Charaka. Sarnhitn and 
Danvaiitri s Vaidya Kasim numerous references ai‘<' t,o be seen to medicinal 
jilanis. 

Among t he Epics of Classical literature, Ramayatui is tlie oldest work of 
Karyas or poems and Mahaldimaia the oldest of the lOuhisa or nUmvH or 
legends Jiatiiityana existed before Mahahhnraia. The oiigural port ions of 
Pamayana are now tid<en to have existed before HOO lh(\ In these great 
Epics scvei'al refei'ence.s Jo frees and flowers, indigenous to our ancaent, 
land, are .seen. 

In all lyrical poetry, a happy combination ol dignify of did ion and 
sublimity of thouglit is discernible. Plant and animal worlds jilay a very 
important ]»art tlii'y being treated with great charm and bi'auty. Of 
flowers, tlu' lotus is most familiar, and the descriptions of great many trees, 
erc'epers and flowi'is are not only supt'i b but also true and authentic, indi- 
tcating the kt'cn and ])owerfiil observations of Nat ure by our ancient, vvi iters. 


Pi AN rs IN Kalidasa's Woi^ks 


(irc'atest among the Sanskril ])oets was undoubtedly Kalidasa, llis 
works are dated sotucMiiere about, the beginning of ihe fifth century A.l)., 
though, according t.o Sir William Jones, the date is jmt as first century B.C. 
The two great l^^■ie poems of Kalida.sa are Jtitnsamhara and Meghadula. 
They an' also the greate.st lyrits known in Sanskrit, literature. 

'file Ji-itusamhaia is a Ipie of 144 stanzas uiieler six sections, each for 
one of till' .six soa.sons jirevalent in India. Hen'in the poet has deseribcil 
tlu' seasonal flowens and landscajx's aeenratidy and vividly. In Meghaduta 
with llo stanzas, tlu* ehann of various sceneries and forests is beautifully 
descrihed. Tu Kak/nttahim, which is one of the best examples of romantic 
drama of Kalida.sa, sescual beautiful descriptions of flowers and indigenous 
plants of India are to be set'll. 

Tb(' beautiful eolour of newIy-b]o,ssomt‘d flow'ors, simulating the lustre 
of pure red-li'ad. 


5^11 


4B 


Ritu., Cant. I, v. 24, 
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llic crackling noise of canes and bamlioos in forests, when they are dry. 

^ 

c o 

*•3 o -o o 

— Ritu., Cant. I. v. 25, 

tlie various kinds of flowers Idossoming in lainy s('asons such iis Kadati/ha^ 
Kulaja, Arjuna, etc., 

f 11 

—Ritu., C^unl. in, V. l.’j, 

the heaiitiiiil climbers witJi foliage bent by tlu' vveiglit of sweet-scented 
flo\^e^s, 

^dihl 'ti'dI: 

'|t'-|tpd<.l d’ddb’^dt ^ II 

-Rifv., ('ant. in, V. is, 

Ihe breexe from woods Iragrant owuig u> I lie eonlad o( R(tlot<i ilouci',-!, 
^rf^^WTf^T: tTTdT^fTiTii^JriTdd^Tdl: 

— Sakunl., Ad I, :i. 


the Smui iree conlainiiig lire inside (ef. Mahahhumlu l^airo, eh. 

:!5}, 


^TPRTJ^t 


— Raghuvnmsam. Ill, 9. 


and refereneos to mimerous trees and flo^\er^ sneli as (Jhiiuldna 
[Saiilulian album Linn.), .4w)ka a^fj^ {Saraca indira Linn.), Ku.sumhh-a 
{('arthamus tlnctorla-< Linn.), Kdalci (F'audauiis Urh>riu.‘< 

Soland ex Parkinson), Cfiaitya (FiaL<t ri'lbjiaxa Linn,). Mandara 

ip^n; (Eijftitrhia varicgaia, Linn, v.ir orimtalis (Linn.) Merr.), Madham 
fllYirf)' {Ilrptaga bnighaknsis (Linn.) Kurz.), VHm {Acgk marnudon 

L<'rr.), K'uiajo {fJolarhem auiidgseriterim Wall.), Niada 

(Barringtonia acvtangula (Linn.) (faertn.), Yvlhicu {Jusmiiium- sp.). 

Knruhaha (blue-flowered Borkria .sp.). Kesara {Minmxop.s 

derigi Linn.) and Sirisha %f)Tr {Albizzia Icbheck .Hentli ) a-re sonu' ot the' 
xamples of descriptions of plant life in theii’ grandeur in our ancient litera¬ 
ture. Among the most celebrated trees are the ‘Trees of Paradise’, <»1 
'vhieh five are recognized, they being Harlchandana, Kalpa, ParijaUtkn, 
Mavdma and Devadaru. 

.Several plants are also ropresenk'd in ancient sculptures. Tims foi' 
instance, in the Buddhistic sculptures, Panam qifg' {Arbxxtrpus Juderophifllux 


Lain.) and Bauhmia varkgata Linn, arc commonly seen. Kamala, Karidkain. 
I'adma, Pudhkara and Mrinala Pundarika are the various names tound in 
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anpient Btecatiure for MehmUto mtc^tira Oaeitn. aaad Nffm^aShma speoifti 
afe also held sacred uid met with c^Oben in scnlptoral repTmentaticsMi. 

DxscBiPTiya BoraxY ov Axcobny AtrxxcotB 

Apart from the reference to numerous plants and flowers in our Clamoal 
literature, observations on seasonal activities of plants and trees, their sacred, 
domestio and economic uses, ecological and other aspects of botanical 
knowledge are also brilliantly depicted by our ancient authors. To menticm 
only a few, the association of lotus Kumuda with the Sarad or sultry season, 
Kimda {Jaaminum mtMJlorum, (Burm. f.) Andr.) with Siaira or dewy season, 
Lodhra (Symplocoa raumoaa Boxb.) with Hemanta or winter season, Kum- 
baha (sometimes referred to Chmphrem sp. also ) with Vaaania or spring 
season, Siriaha {Albizzia lebbeek Benth.) with OHsIma or hot season and 
Nipa (ATUhocep^ua indicm A. Rich.) with Varaha or rainy season is 
admirable. 

In classification and terminology also, they have shown considerable 
skill and power of delineation. For example, while NaUna is commonly 
applied to water plants as lotus or lily, the two kinds are yet differentiated 
by appropriate terms as Andmja, Kamcda, Padma, Pundariha, Puahkara, 
Sarontha, etc., to denote Ndumbo midfera Gaertn., while Vtpdla, Kumuda, 
Kuvodaya are used to indicate the water-lily, Nymphaea sp. Further, whmn 
sub-classifications are required, Nihtpcda and Vimcdotpc^ are used to des¬ 
cribe the blue water-lily and SitotpcUa and Kumuda are used to indicate the 
white water-lily. The various kinds of jasmines are distinguished by differ¬ 
ent names as Kunda, Maloti, Yuthica and the different Mnds of bamboos 
are likewise distinguished by different terms as Kichaka for hollow bamboos 
and Vamaa for tropical bamboos. Vcmira is used to denote canes and 
rattans, among cbmbing palms. Among the conifers, the pine, 8anda 
(Pinus rozburghii Sargent), is distinguirfied from the cedar, Devadaru 
{Cedrua deodora (Roxb.) Loud). Even among the lesser attractive plants as 
grasses and sedges, there has been distinct terms used, as Kuaa {Deamoa- 
tachya bipinnata (Linn.) Stapf.) and Durva {Cyriodon dactylon (linn.) Fers.), 
to mark the more sacred and sacrificial grasses, Muata {Cyperua roiundua 
linn.) the marsh sedge, and Uaira {Vetiveria zizanioidea (linn.) Nash.) the 
fragrant grasses. 

The economic aspects are also dealt by them. For example, among 
the dye plants Kuaumbha (Catihamua tincioriua Linn.), Lodhra (Symplocoa 
racemoaa Roxb.) and Mendhi (Lawaonia odha Lamk.) deserve mention. 
Tida (Seaamum mdicum Linn.) and Ingudi (Bcdamtea aegyjdiaca (linn.) 
Belile) represent oil-yielding plants, i^ong the cosmetics and fragrant 
flowers used in personal adornments, KethaU (Pandomta tectoriua Sola^ ex 
Parkinson), Ohandma (Santalum adbum linn.), KeaaH (Mimuaopa dengi 
linn.) and Devadaru (Oedrua deodara (Roxb.) Loud) are some. The use of 
sugar-cane Ikahu (Saccharum offidnarum linn.) and the various £«epara- 
tions of sugar-cane aa sugar, molasses, etc., are also lefeired to in imdent 
literature. Some references to exotic plants are also to be seen here and 
there. 

Lowxb Flaxts xox Lost Sight of 

While, no doubt, the great majority of the references to plant life in 
these anoieiit literature are to the higher groups of plgntw (Fhanfiro|ptH]s)i 
txKiaiise of their oonspionous and attractive nature and Iheir usefrdness to 
aunt in ntany ways, the lower grouro (Oiyptogams) were not aifeogether 
pa M e d nnohserved or uanotioed, We g^ refaenoes to UodUamfra, e 
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mm&room, in Meghadvia of SjaHdasa mSL to Saiwla interproted as scum or 
^Tvter-'weed. lliese woidd dearly indicate that even in the very early 
days, these plant groups have received attention, even though, comparatively 
in a far lesser degree than the higher jdants. 

In Sakmialam of Kalidasa we find a beautiful verse in the following; 

tRFtff ddl'Rl It 

— &akutd., Act I, 

wherein the poet says that ‘a lotus, even though covered with scum (algae), 
is charming; the spot, though dark, heightens the beauty of the moon*. 

The foregoing account will thus spotlight the botanical knowledge 
obtained in the very early times in our ancient India and which knowledge 
appears to be largely based on the aesthetic, sacred and utihtaiian aspects 
of plant life. 

Indian Botany under Western Influence 

Before the middle of the eighteenth century, the names of plants com¬ 
monly were polynomials in Western countries. This was, however, superseded 
by the binomial system as was adopted by the great Linnaeus in his Specks 
Plantanm in 1763. Our modem concept of the rules of nomenclature has 
perhaps its beginning in Linnaeus* Gritica hotanica, 1737, which was written 
to e^^lain the taxonomical and nomenclatural principles employed by him 
in his Gknera Plantarum juid Horius Clijfortiams and later amplified in his 
Pholosophia botanica, 1751. This established the real beginning of a sound 
nomenclature for plants. 

A far wider appreciation of Indian Botany under the generally accept¬ 
ed scientific cannons and International Codes came, perhaps, only with the 
advent of Western botanists in our country or under their influence. There 
are some excellent accounts of the history of Indian Botany by various 
authors, tracing the same firom the early sixteenth century A.D. at least. 
The review on William Roxburgh’s Flora InAica is prefaced by a good and 
concise account of the earlier history of Indian Botany, which may be 
considered as one of the pioneer effi>rt8 in this direction (Anonymous, 
1832). The extent of information available at that time is indicated in the 
followin g observations therein: ‘That materials have not been wanting... 
is evident if we call to mind the authors who have expressly written on 
Indian Botany and among these, it is lamentable to ^d that untU the 
time of the author of the present work, none of our countrymen had distin¬ 
guished themselves in the field. * 

The Flora Indica of William Roxburgh contained in its fourth and the 
last part Oyptogamic plants especially of the higher groups. That com¬ 
prised of 149 ffpedes, other than Musci, Lichens, Algae and Fungi, which 
bore a prc^rtion of Oyptogamic plants to the flowering plants of the 
Flora Indica in the ratio of 1; 22 (Qrifl5.th, 1844). No alga was given at all 
in this great work of William Roxbuigh. He, however, gave a few Charo- 
phytes in the earlier peut. 

As earty as 1837, Robert Wight (1®7), while reviewing Botany and its 
prospects, observed as foHotro: ‘Botany has hitherto spread with tardy 
steps amoaag via, ihe catalogue of Indian Botanists having never at any one 
time ooo^ptiised of more than a few names: her most pahny days being un¬ 
doubtedly «mb«aoed in the oondnding 5near8 of the last and the first quar^ 
of the during which !|[oenig, Roxburgh, Rottler, Klem, 
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BucSiafflum Biuni^Njaa flonxK^kea ... and, tlie T^^^etaye 
anieiB of India !hav© undoubtedly been higddy honoured by the reaguifioeiioa 
0 ^ tire works dedicated to their illostration as those <4 Bheede, ]^xbu3^ 

, and WaHich ... * 

Oaixying the surrey to the very beginning of the Ohrretian era, very 
early referenoeil to the Indian plants are to be seen in the period coveted 
between the third century A.D. and the first century A.D. in the woihs 
of Iheophrastus, Diosooroides and Pliny. Theo|)hrastus, otherwise also 
known as Tyrtamus (c. 372 B.C.-287 B.C.), a native of Erraus in Lesb<», 
was a pupil of Plato and a successor of Aristotle in the Peripatetic school. 
He was a voluminous writer and to him as many as 227 treatises are as¬ 
cribed, covering very wide and extensive fields as Religion, Politics, Ethicis, 
Education, Rhetoric, Mathematics, Astronomy, Logic, Meteorology and 
other Natural Sciences. Among his most important and large works are 
two botanical treatises, ‘On the history of Plants’ or‘Enquiry into Plants’ 
and ‘On the causes of Plants’, which are regarded as most important contri¬ 
butions to botanical sciences during antiquity and the Middle ^es. In these 
works, there are references to Ivy on the motmtains called Meros (Meru), to 
Jack-:^iit trees used by sages in India as food, Banana, Mango, Jujubes, 
Cotton, Ebony, Date Palms, Legumes, Wheat, Rice, Baxley, etc. 

Dioscoroides (c. A .D. was a Greek medical man and his Materia 
Medica was most popular in the Middle Ages. Caius Plinius Secundus, 
more popularly known as Pliny (AD 23-79), was an indefatigable student 
and in bis Natural History has dealt with, among others, Botany includii^ 
Forestry and Agriculture in books XII-XIX and on Medical Botany in 
books XX-XX^^. In these works also, Indian plants are mentioned. 
Besides the above, references to Indian plants are also seen in the various 
works of Galen, Oribesius, Paulus, Aegineta, Mesue, Serapion, Rhezez, 
Avicenna and others (Anonymous, 1832). 

However, not until the sixteenth century A.D. did Indian Botany receive 
greater attention by foreigners visiting India on various avocations. 
Among those the names of Garcia de Orta (sixteenth century), Hendrich van 
Rheede, Kaempfer, Petiver Jones, Charles du Bois (seventeenth century), 
Gerhard Koenig, Heyne, Klein, Thunberg, Soimerat, Rumph, Burman, 
Rottler, Royle (eighteenth century), William Roxburgh, Nathaniel Wallioh, 
Bekmger, Robert Wight, Schmid, Bernard, Gardner, Mitten, Ferguson and 
others (xuneteenth century), would merit special mention (see BurMU, 1955, 
1956, 1961 and 1962 for an excellent account of Indian Botany and its 
history and Biswas, 1962). 

T. Thomson (1857) observed that modem Indian Botany began with 
the Danish Missionaries of South India who were attracted to the Science, 
in the first instance by the benevolent wish to combine the practice of the 
healing art with the duties to which they had devoted themselves. A few 
combined to prosecute the sciences for its own sake, and some of the medical 
officers of the Madras Presidency formed with thmn a botanical assodation 
by which plants were examined and named and to whidi discoveries made 
by memb^ at a distance were reported. One of the most distinguidied 
associates was William Roxburgh, appointed as Superintendent of the 
Calcutta Botamic Gmdens in 1749. 

Feimor (1935) reviewed Ihie development of Sdentifio Researches in 
India. In that he traced, among others, the oiroumsttmces which led to the 
finma^on of the Asiatic Society by ffir William Jones in 1784, the ffirmadon 
of tto Botanic Gardens in 1788 and the Agricultural l%>ciety of India 

, in t^ wtahlidunent of the Indian Mnseimi in 1886 and the Botanical 
Smrviey of ludla in 1889. Althouih Scientific Surveys in India oozinnenned 
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fizat mth ^ l^onomeffcrioal Sumy of India in 1800, and followed by tbe 
Gerdogioal and Zoologicid Surveys, according to F^rmor, however, official 
provisioai for botanical work in India preceded that for any other sciences 
as from 1793, there has been botanical activities at Sibpur Botanic G^dens 
with William Boxbnrgh ranking foremost. 

Speaking of Algae, Knrz in 1860 observed that ‘the freshwater algae of 
Bengsd and indeed of India generally are as yet very imperfectly Imown, 
though the number of species to be met with everywhere in out jheels, 
tanks, rivers, etc., appears to be a very lar^ one. With regard to Indian 
sea-weeds. Prof. V. Marten’s work, “Die Tange der Preussischen Expedition 
nach Ost-Asien”, contains almost all that is known about them ’ {see Martens, 
1870). 

Burkill (1966) has rightly stated that diudng the period between the 
30th and 40th of the nineteenth century ‘... of algae and fungi, there is little 
that need be said. Bottler had collected some of the large sea-weeds, 
Strachey and Winterbottom had collected Lichens, Boyle did not let Chant 
pass unnoticed, Bisbane has occupied himself in a search with reference to 
Fungi’. 

Explobatoey Voyages and Indian Algology 

Apart from the individual efforts made by the earlier foreigners towards 
Indian Botany, various expeditions and exploratory voyages conducted 
from time to time to investigate the topography, physical and biological 
features of the different oceans have also contributed to an extent towards 
the knowledge of Indian Botany, particularly of the plants and animals of 
the coasts, continental shelves and oceanic beds. 

Among the most important expeditions mention may be made of 
Galathea, Novara, Preussische Expedition, Challenger, Gazelle, Vega, 
Investigator, Valdivia, Siboga, Sea-Lark, John Murray Expedition, Yale 
North &dian Expedition, Swedish Deep-sea Expedition and others. Of 
these, the greatest biological expedition sent out was that of HJd.S. Challen¬ 
ger, an English Expedition which lasted for four years from the 20th Decem¬ 
ber, 1872, to 2nd June, 1876, and which extended round the world and 
brought out several new facts on oceanography and plants and animals. 

The Qtdathea Expedition {1845-1847) 

Hie Galatiiea, a Daoish Expedition, visited Nicobars. Although a 
good account of tiie land vegetation is known through its report, the algal 
flora is not mentioned herein (Martins, 1861, Wallich’s translation). How¬ 
ever, the following is interesting to note that NUdla furcata (Boxb.) Ag. var 
nioabarica (A. Br.) Zaneveld is referred to for its locality and origin as ex 
Herb. Bot. Hofo. 1854: Galathea Expdn., 2732 (B), Nicobar Idands 
(Zmieveld, 1940). 

The Novara ExpediUon {1857-1869) 

The Novara, an Ausfruui Expeffition, has added materially to our 
knowled|^ of the algal flora, particularly the Diatom flora of the seas 
around and in Nicobars. Hiis indudtd also quite a numbOT of new dis- 
coveri^, with new species from Nanoow^, Kamortha and Nicobar Islands. 
The foUowing are some of the algae known firom these regions through this 
expedition. 

dhaetomotpha inteetinalw (Ag.) Kutz.» Codmm vermiUaria Ifeffile, 
Efttisromarpha intiatinaUe (L.) link, He^meda tuna (Ellis) Lamourx, ifataw- 
kovdoeri Kutz., Hydrodjotitrus wneeEaiusi Bory, Sargassum ojw* 
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faUwm (Stan.) Ag., S. K^ierzeriamm Qnm., 3. mmrtzii (Tom.) Ag., fwU* 
«MrMi irkSiOia (J. Ag.} Knts., vor. capemia Bltttes., AcoaUhopkdra Msrii 
laammrt, Ikama hontmamii Mert^os, Sut^ieuma <^noatm (L.) J, Ag., 
OeUdmn eonmm (Huds.) Lam. rm. svbrigidmn Grun., ChwUaria corUtxcta 
J. Ag., 0. Uchemmdea (L.) J.^., HaS/ymmia jeUmkii Gmi., Aakr<^haim 
nankoorenais Gran., AulacodiacuB ormOoMa Grey., yar. lam^eoormm Gran., 
Amphora hamorihenaia Gran., AcHnooydua ahre7d>ergii Pritsch., Cmdaadwa 
turgidm Bhrenb., Cocconeia pdhtdda Gran., yar. nankoorenaia Gran., Goadna- 
(Umta gigaa Ehrenb., Deniwtda nicobarica Gran., Fragilaaia ncmkoormaia 
Gran., Orffumeia baabcbienaia Gran., yar. mnkcmrenaia Gran., Namcula 
nicckarica Gran., N. iMrnottheima Gran., NUzachia jdinecUama Gran., 
PJagiogramma conatridm Grey., var. nankoorenaia Gran., and others. 

The Preuaaiacke Expedition {1869^1865) 

The Preussische £l3q>edition, a German Expedition, added material 
information regarding algal flora of Indian Coasts. The report by Martens 
(1866) contains references to collections actually made much earHer by 
Wight from Hindustan, South India, by Belanger from Cape Comorin, 
Esper’s collections from Malabar, and the specimens from yarious parts of 
In^a contained in the Herbaria of Agardh, Joseph Banks and others. 
Among these, several of Koenig’s collections are also reported. From 25th 
July, 1860, to April 1862, this expedition covered Java, Singapur, Siam, 
Makao, Hongkong, Philippines, Maccassar, Great Sunda Islands, Molluccas, 
Timor, New Holland and by 27th July, 1863, it touched Ceylon, and then 
proceeded to Aden. The following are some of the algae from In^an region 
as seen from this report: 

Catderpa taxifilia (Vahl.) Ag,, var. crasaifolia Ag., Chaetonwrpha 
aniennina Bory, Chaatornorpha indica Kutz., Cladophora roeUkri Both., 
C. tranqnebarienaia Both., Chuvinia chermitzia Tura., C. aedoidea Ag., 
Halimeda muUicaidia Lamourx, Ulva faaciaia Delille, Zygogonium erica- 
iorum Kutz., Carpacanthua biaertda J. Ag., Sirophyaalia murkala Turn., 
Sargaaaum aculeata Kutz., 8. angvatifoUum C.Ag., 8. condnnum Grev., 
8. capiUare Kutz., 8 . crietaefdlium Ag., 8. eaperi J. Ag., S. granidiferwm 
Ag., 8. gretdlki J. Ag., 8. apathuJaefolium J. Ag., 8. epinifex Mertens, 8. 
teretifolium J. Ag., 8. virgatum Mertens, 8. wightii Grev., TurUnaria tri- 
quetra (?), Ghondrua apermophorua L., Gompaopogon hookeri Mont., Gmlro- 
ceroa hycmcanthum Senders, Dictyurua purpureacena Bory, Dummtia robuata 
var. noightii J. Ag., Epinewron Unecdum Harvey, E. fraxinofolium Martens, 
Gymnogongrva pygmeava Grev., 0. denana Grev., Hypnea nigreacena^Oiev. 
H. mvaciformia Wulfen, Hcdymenia diMa Boiy, H. amoena Bory, Lomenda 
flageilifera J. Ag., Ephaerococctta corticahia Kutz., 8. diatiehua Ag., Spyridia 
ertcoidea Herring and several others. 

The Ghcdknger ExpedUion {1872-1876) 

There is no record of algae from Indian region proper, as the Indian 
Ooean was not included in its programme, although tl^ exp^tion was the 
greatest biological expedition sent out lasting for four years, and extending 
round the world. 

The IwxiUgator Expedition (1890-1892) 

Xhfi English Expediticm, inveBtigated Gie Indi^uDi 

^telves and slopes. That farou^t some knowledge ad tbs si^e 
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t^ike OooM omtp of leSafids afid the Mmd iathe B&y of Bengal. 

Amcmg the Mgs^e known through report are the foBouing: 

Oaukfpa davifera J, Ag., 0. pJmums J. A^., Halimeda opuMia La- 
moarx, Siphonodadm fiUfomis De Toni, Vdkmkt eonferwidea IBuxtr,, V. 
fUsHgUda Harv., Vamheria sp. Didyota dickotoma Lamourx, Padim pavonia 
Gaill., Sargaamm ilidfolvum J. Ag., Tnrbinaiia omata J. Ag., Acavihophom 
thiefii Lamourx, Oracilaria crasm Harv., Jmia temUa Kutz., Lithothm- 
mon pdgmmphum Aresch., CaMhnx pidvinata J. Ag., Nostooaceous algae 
and others. 

Tha Vcddxvia Expedition {1898-1899) 

The Valdivia, a German Scientific Expedition, included in its sojourn, 
Kerguelen, Cocos Coasts, Keeling, Sumatra, liTicobars, South Maldives, 
Chagos Aiehipelagos, Seychelles and Zanzibar, Our knowledge of the 
algal flora of the Great Nicobars, Katchal, Nancowry and southern parts of 
the Bay of Beiigal is added by the collections brought by this Expedition, 
Among the various algae reported are the following: 

Ca/rpopeliis rigida (Harv.) Schm,, Baderiastrum varians Liaader, 
Chaetoceras hrenzianum Grun., C. peruvianiim Brtw,, C. coardum Lauder, 
Climacodium, hiconcavum Cleve, Jthizosolenia calcar-avis Schulze, B. cdata 
Brw., B. temperii H, P,, B. hobeata f, semiapina Gran,, B. styliformis Brtw., 
B. iniraceUularis Sehn., Ceratium tripos macrocens Ehrenb., C. candelabrum 
(Ehrenb.) Stein, KcUagnyema spiralis Lemm., and several others. Some 
flTwmig the new species of Diatoms reported here are BeUerochaea indica 
G. Karsten, Chaetoceros sumcUranum, 6. Karsten G, seycheUarum G. Karsten, 
Lauderia punctata G. Karsten, Bhizosolenia simplex G. Karsten var. major 
G. Karsten, B. aqyuzmosa G. Karsten, ThcdJasiothrix heteromorpha G. Karsten, 
etc. 

TAe Siboga Expedition (1899-1900) 

The Siboga Expedition, a Dutch Expedition, reported the following 
from Nicobars, Andamans, Great Nicobars, Maldives, Laccadives, Indian 
Coasts and Indian Ocean: 

Bryopsis indica A. and E.S. Gepp, Avrainvillea erecta A. and E.S. Gepp, 
CauUrpa raoemosa (Forsk.) Web. v. Bosse var. chemnitzia (Esper) Web. v. 
Bosse f. turhinata (J. AG.) Web. v. Bosse, Halimeda cuneata Herring, N, 
incrassata Gtepp, H. macroloba Decsne, H. opuntia Lamourx, Bhizodonium 
hooheri Kutz., Udotea indica A. and E.S. Gepp, XJ. flabeUum Howe, Valonia 
pachynema (Harv.) v. Martens, Sargassum aquifolium (Turn.) Ag., 8. hinmrt 
Sender, 8. Userruia J. Ag., 8. cinctum J. Ag., 8. gracile J. Ag., 8. microphyl- 
him C. Ag., 8. myriocystum J. Ag., 8. etoartzii (Turn.) Ag., Archaeahtho- 
thamiUon erythraeum (il^thpl.) Foslie, A. schmdtii Foslie, Catenma opuntia 
(Good et Wood.) Grev., Corynomorpha prismatica J. Ag., Dictyurus pur- 
parescem l^ry, 0. kuxadivanm Foslie, 0. reinboldii A. Webb. v. Brose et 
Foslie, Bcdymenia amoena Bory, LiUio^mnion frvticnlosum (Kutz.) Foslie, 
L. frutiGulosim (Kutz.) FosKe f. clavulata Foslie, UtT^hymm on^ 
Heydr., Nemytnmia fraxinifoUa (Mert.) J. Ag., Hapalostphan flagemfonms 
(Sohmidle) Porta, HydroeoUvm viotaceum Martens 8cytonema ^avantcmi 
(Kutz.) Bmn. et Thur. several others. 

The Sea tarh ExpedSHon (1964-1905) 

The Sea TatIp Expedition covered voter edia Ceylon, Bfotmtiu^ Sey- 
cheBes, Chagos AnduipelagDB and the adjoining islands in the Indian oe , 
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and Laccadives and Maldives. The algae reported from Maldives and 
Larooadives include the following: 

Ectocarj^ apongioaus Dickie, An7uie<Mth()thamni(m erytiimeum (Both.) 
Foslie,^ OomolUhhn fruteacem Foslie, LitkopkyUmn craapidum Foslie, L. 
keiaaeri Heydr. f. typica Foslie, L. keiaaeri Heydr. f. aiiiiplicaia Foslie, L. 
tmcodea Heydr., etc. 


The, John Murray Expedition {1933-1934) 

The John Murray Expedition traversed the SE. Arabian coasts and 
Maldives among other places. From the SE. Arabian coast from Khofya 
Morya Isis., Cape Isolette and Carols Bank, and Jezirat Isis., the following 
are known: 

Sphacdaria furcigera Kutz., S. tribuloidea Menegh., Amphiroa ancepa 
(Lamk.) Decsne, Erythrotrichia investiena (Zan.) Born., Oelidium cartilagi- 
num (linn.) Gaill., Oracilaria corticata J. Ag., G. verrticoaa (Huds.) Papenf., 
Hypnea muaciformia (Wulf.) Lamorx, L^hoaiphonia avJbadunm (Kutz.) 
Falk., Phormidium tenue Gom., and from Maldives Microdictyon paeudohap- 
teron A. and E. S. Gepp f. luciparenae Setch. 

The Yale North India Expedition {1932) 

Besides the oceanographic expeditions, some expeditions conducted 
on the main land of India and the Himalayas have also brought some 
imowledge of the algal flora of India. During the Yale North India Expedi¬ 
tion, under the leadership of Dr. H. de Terra, limnological studies of a 
number of lakes in Ladak were made at altitudes between 4,267 m. and 
5,274 m. G. E. Hutchinson made collections from Ladak (Western and 
Indian Tibet) and in the Panjab. Most of the specimens were from hot 
springs at high altitudes, particularly from the Kyam spring in the valley of 
the Chang-chanmo River, Ladak. The Cyanophyta were reported by 
Skuja (1932), Hutchinson (1936) and Drouet (1938). 


History of Irdian Algology 

The reference to lower plants in Ancient Indian Sanskrit literature has 
already been alluded to in the preceding pages. It will, however, be most 
interesting to mention here of a reference in Upaniahada to food being 
derived from water: afrrf sm:- This has a most striking similarity of con¬ 
cept and also of practice obtained more recently of the prospects and possibi¬ 
lities of large-scale culture of algae for food to keep food supply in balance 
with a steadily increasing world population in which much work is being 
done for several years in many countries, espedaUy U.S.A., Germany, Japan, 
England, Netherlands, Israd, etc., utilizing such species as OMoreUa 
pyrenoidoaa, Scenedeamua obliqua, Nitzachia palae, etc. 

Oiu: knowledge of the Indian Algae after the European settlement in 
India is, however, to be traced to the latter part of the eightemith century 
only. There has been some very good review on Indian Algology by the 
mme recent botanists. Among them mention may be made of the accounts 
given by Agharkar (1928), Iyengar (1928, 1967), Biswas (1932, 1934, 1949), 
Joshi (1949), Ghose (1933), Dixit (1940) and Randhawa (1960). 

Agfaackar (1923) traced the algal history item B^le to Br fibl and 
Bisiras, covering a period from 1839 to 1922. According to Agharkw, at 
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the time of his review, 700 desmids, 38 Oharaoeae and, among the marine 
algae, Caulerpas were only known till then. 

Iyengar’s (1928) account, however, covers a period from 1834 to 1927 
from Robert Wight down to Handa, thus carrying the early history back 
by about five years at least. In the observations of Iyengar (1967), the 
algal researches in India reached a high level of activity during the period 
from 1939 to 1960. In his admirable review, Iyengar (1957) has covered 
systematica of Chlorophyta, Cyanophyta, Chrysophyta, Protomastigineae, 
Phaeophyta, Rhodoph 3 rta and general aspects of marine flora of Iranian 
Gulf, Karachi, West Coast of India, Malvan Harbour and freshwater algae 
of Assam, Chamba State, Burma, and fresh ajid brackish water flora of India 
and Burma. He also included in this review morphology, cytology, life- 
history, phj^ology, ecology and fossil-algae, thus making his account most 
comprehensive with an extensive literature. 

Biswas (1949), however, traced the early history to 1798 with reference 
to Lebeck’s collection of a Cham in 1798 in Ceylon, and traced down the 
history in India from Wight and Belanger to Biswas, covering a period from 
1826 to 1933. Biswas’ account would thus push back the earlier history by 
at least eight years to 1826 as far as India is concerned and by at least 36 
years to 1798 when contiguous areas as C6ylon are also considered in the 
Indian Ocean region. According to Biswas, from 1920, all contributions 
are by Indian botanists mainly and regionally Bengal, South India and 
Burma were the centres of algal activities (Biswas, 1934). 

Dixit (1940) traced the history of botany of Bombay Presidency in 
particular from A.D, 1838 to A.D. 1936 and has referred to Garcia d’Orta, 
John Graham, Stokes, Carter, Birdwood, Hansgirg, Hate, Boergesen and 
Apte among the important contributors to algal knowledge of the Bombay 
Presidency. 

Zaneveld (1940) stated that according to Braun the first Charophyta of 
India is Cham zeylanica collected in Ceylon in 1798 by Lebeck, an official of 
the East India Company. During his examination, however, Zaneveld 
found that Chara cordllina was collected in 1799 at Tranquebar at Coro¬ 
mandel without mention of collector’s name. This collection is in Berlin 
Herbarium, and this was coDected with Chara setosa {Chara brmhypus) and 
C. zeylanica as shown in the first paper of Indian Charophytes by Willdenow 
in 1806. 

Randhawa (1960) briefly dealt with the history under two periods : (1) 
the period of the pioneers from 1806 to 1907, and (2) later period from 1919 
to 1960. He also referred to the earliest collection to Lebeck’s variety of 
Chara in 1798, from Ceylon, and as to the Indian Algology, he reiterated the 
works enumerated by earlier reviewers and made passing references to 
Koenig, Roxburgh, Re 3 maud, Wight and Belanger among the very early 
contributors to Hidian Algology. He has also casually referred to marine 
algae of India as being reported in the works of Agardh, Kjelhnan, Gepp 
and others. 

Maheshwari and Kapil (1963) dealt in brief with the algal work in the 
twentieth century. 

From the foregoing accounts, the earliest reference to algae relating to 
India and Ceylon taken together is to the date 1798 with reference to 
Lebeck’s collection of a Cham in Ceylon. My own studies, however, revealed 
that the history is to be traced stiU far back to a much earlier period when 
there had been activities in the collection and study of Indian Algae from 
the Coromandel coasts. A short historical account from this very early 
date to the present is, therefore, given in the following pages to comprehend 
the histmy of aJ(gal studies in India, during this period of about two centuries. 
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Kosnio akd thb BEammxo ov Algal Wobs in 1768 in 

South India 

Our earliest knowledge on Indian Algae is derived from «na]l but very 
interesting collections made by some of tbe early missionuies who settle 
in South India at Tranquebar, among whom the name of John Gerard 
Koenig would stand foremost. 

John Gerard Koenig, a native of Oourland on the Baltic, was bom in 
about the year 1728. He studied Pharmacy, Medicine and Biology and for a 
period of two years was a pupil of the great Linnaeus. He proved an 
ardent and enthusiastic botanist. In 1768, he arrived in In^a in the 
employment of the Danish Missionary as Surgeon and Naturalist at Tran¬ 
quebar. Later on he took over services under the Nawab of Aroot in 1774. 
In 1778 he was appointed as Naturalist in the Madras Establishment of the 
Hon’ble East India Company in which capacity he remained till his death 
on 26th June, 1785. 

Koenig’s name will always be remembered as the founder of the once 
famous ‘United Brotherhood*, enlisting among its associates such eminent 
men as Heyne, Klein, Bottler, Roxburgh with the noble purpose of exa¬ 
mining and naming plants and to receive reports on the discoveries made 
by others from various distant places (Wight and WaJker-Arnott, 1834; 
T. Thomson, 1857; C. E. C. Fischer, 1932; Rendle, 1933; van Steenis, 1948- 
64; Burkill, 1956). 

Modem Indian Botany owes a great debt to Koenig and his associates 
in the Tranquebar Danish Mission in South India. Koenig travelled much. 
After visiting various parts of India and Ceylon, he set out on an expedition 
to Siam and Malacca in 1778, sailing by boat from Madras on 8th August, 
1778, via Nicobars. He returned to India on 4th April, 1779, past Nioobars. 
He made several collections and sent some of his collections to Schreber. 
With Koenig’s collections, the other collections made by the Tranquebar 
Missionaries constitute the most important of Schreberian Herbarium, 
deposited in the Royal Herbarium at Munich which was foimded in 1813 
(Martius, 1851). Among these are the collections of Rottler and others. 
Retzius received also a large number of specimens from Koenig which are 
mentioned in his ‘ Observationes Botanicae ’ (1779-1791). Koenig also sent 
several specimens to Sir Joseph Banks, Linnaeus and to various European 
botanists from time to time. His collections were also distributed by Wallich 
with the Herbarium of the East India Company. 

As an enthusiastic collector, Koenig collected, besides numerous angio- 
sperms, some algal specimens also, mostly from Tranquebar and a few 
from Ceylon and other areas in the neighbourhood of India. Turner (1808) 
referred to Koenig’s algae from Ceylon such as Fucue pinnatus and Fucm 
taasifolius. Koenig not only collected algae from South India and Ceylon, 
but also appears to have examined and described some of them, the manu¬ 
scripts of which have been the basis for later botanists to pubhsh those 
species. This is evidenced in the case of such species as Ftuma dbktinus 
Koenig, Sargassum intricatii Koenig, etc. 

C. A. Agardh (1823) mentioned of Sargasavm ilidfoliim var. margina¬ 
tum firom Indian Ocean as having been communicated by Retzius—^‘forsan a 
Koenigio missum* and he also refers to an alga under Fucus gdatinoms 
Koenig (Mscr.). Again, Agardh (1824) has referred to a few algae origin¬ 
ating from IVanquebar. J. G. .^ardh (1848) has mentioned of the a^ae 
ooUeoted by Koenig, among which are Sargasmm grmuUfervm, & micro- 
ph^km, B. cristfutfdium, etc. Kutzing (1849) refen^ to Fucus intrioa^ 
Koenig. Although Retzius*' Observationes Botanicae ’ deals with numerous 
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phauei'ugams of Koenig’s collections, there is no mention of his algal collec¬ 
tions except for one species referred to therein as Ftuma zeylankus (probably 
a Sargcmum sp.) from Ceylon (Retzius, 1891, fasc. 6:40). The report on the 
Frenssische Expedition (Martens, 1866), however, contains several species of 
algae collected by Koenig from Tranqaebar among which are Cladophora 
trangtiebarien^ Roth., C. rottleri Roth., Chaetomorpha indica Kutz., 
Sargaasum virgaium Mertens, Sargassum angvMifoUum C. Ag., Carpacanihm 
microphyllua Ag., Sphaerococcvs confervoides L., S. lichenoides L., 8. spinosus 
L., etc. Grunow (1916, 1916) has referred to the following collections of 
Koenig from Tranquebar and Ceylon, viz. Sargassum intricati Koenig, 
Fucus punctatus Klein, Sargassum tenue J. Ag., var. koenigii Grunow, 
8 . cristaefolium C. Ag., 8 . bieerula J. Ag., 8 . microphyUum C. Ag., etc. 

Prom the foregoing collections from Tranquebar and from the fact 
that from 1768 to 1774 Koenig was at Tranquebar, as the Missionary Phy¬ 
sician, it would be borne out that there had been activities in algal 
collections in South India at Tranquebar and its neighbourhood from 1768 
onwards, which would take the history of Indian Algology far back, at least 
by 26 to 30 years from 1798, the date mentioned in the earlier reviews of 
history of algal work in India by Biswas (1949) and Zaneveld (1940). 

CONTBMPOBABY MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES IN TrANQUEBAB 

As mentioned earlier, scientific botany in South India commenced with 
the arrival of Koenig at Tranquebar. Itevious to Koenig, collections of 
plants made in India were sent to Europe and to many of them, the des¬ 
criptions were given by Linnaeus and others. With the arrival of Koenig 
in South India and the formation of the ‘United Brotherhood’, the position 
greatly changed. The plants collected by the members of this association 
were examined and named by the society in common. To distinguish such 
named collections, the word * nobis’ was usually added. However, later on 
even this practice discontinued. Individual members of the society by 
themselves and independently began describing and naming the plants 
imder their own individual authorities. But there still continued to be 
interchange of specimens among themselves (Wight and Walker-Amott, 
1834). Some of Koenig’s own collections were preserved with his manu¬ 
scripts in Banksian collections in the British Herbarium. 

The vigorous botanical pursuits initiated by Koenig at Tranquebar 
chronicles important advance in Indian Botany, especially in the field of 
algology. Among the few other names through whose individual efforts 
algology had made progress in the very early years, those of Heync, Klein 
and Rottler will always be associated with the Tranquebar Missionaries. 

Heyne came to India, by about 1777 os one of the Moravian Missionaries 
and Surgeon Botanist at Tranquebar. lake Koenig, he also changed his 
services to the Hon’ble East India Company later on. He also became a 
pupil of Koenig (Burkill, 1966). He was in charge of the spice gardens in 
Madras in 1818 and then he left for Europe. 

John Peter Rottler was bom in Strassburg in June 1748. He joined 
the Tranquebar Missionary in 1776 while Koenig was still active. He was 
the last of the Tranquebar group. He became also a pupil of Koenig. 
Inuring the latter half of his services, Rottler was in Madras and in 1812- 
1813, Nathaniel Wallich had met him in Madras. Rottler showed great 
interest in the collection and study of Indian plants. Nathaniel Wallioh 
has recorded his hi gh appreciation of Rottler in the following words: I 
had the hapjaneas of knowing personally both these most worthy imssiOT- 
aries and excellmit botanists and of corresponding with them. With Dr. 
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Oharlfis Jdm, I became acquainted on my visit to Tnuiquebar in 1807, he 
died long afterwards. Dr. John Bottler 1 saw in 1812*1813 at Madras on 
my voyage to and from Mauritius. Like the late Dr. William Carey, he 
was heart and soul devoted to the missionary cause, he was a great 
orientalist and ardently attached to the study of plants. Hie venerable 
died in his 87th year on the 27th January, 1836. His important herbarium 
has been presented finally to King’s College, London. In the Church of 
Vepery, lihwiras, there is an affecting tablet erected to his memory and 
severid Bottler scholarships have likewise been founded at the seminary 
attached to it. Nathaniel WaUich’ (Martius, 1851). 

Among the various algae collected by Bottler and named also by him, 
the following few examples may be given: Fticm ntidus Bottler {Sargaamm 
flavicens (Mert.) C. Ag. var. rmdum (Bottler) Grun., in Herb. Berol), Sargaa- 
mm virg^um (Mert.) J. Ag., Ohara filamentosa, 0. foUoloaa, C. polyphyUa 
(Boyle, 1839), Pithophora roUkri (Both.) Wittr., etc. 

John (jiodfried Klein was another missionary at Tranquebar. He 
collected several algae, principally from Tranquebar by about 1799 and 
some from Ceylon also. Among the algae collected and or named by Klein 
are Ohara corallina Klein {Ohara coraUina Willd.), 0. setosa iUein {0. hra- 
chypm A. Br.), 0. zeylanica Klein {0. polyphyUa A. Br, var. ceylanica A. Br.) 
in Herb. WiUdenow, Fucus ttichophyllus Klein, F. fiUformia Klein {Sar- 
gasmm angustifolium Kutz.), F. purvctaiua Klein, Sargaamm virgcUum 
(Mert.) J. Ag., S. pdycyatum C. Ag., var. genuina J. Ag. and others. 

Other Early Botanists 

Besides the Moravian Missionaries at Tranquebar, quite a few enthu¬ 
siastic botanists have also added to our knowledge of Indian Algology. 
Among them WiUiam Boxburgh stands out in bold and singular contrast to 
the host of botanists of the century. He was one of the most active and 
enthusiastic members of the ‘United Brotherhood* and because of his 
outstanding contributions, he has won for himself the coveted honour of 
being styled as the ‘Father of Indian Botany’. Boxburgh was at the 
East India Company’s Establishment in Madras in 1776. With Koenig’s 
notes, he wrote the plants of the Coromandel coast. - He succeeded Bobert 
Kyd in 1793 as the Superintendent of the Calcutta Gardens. Among the 
algae named by him are Ohara verticillata Boxb. {0. zeylanica Willd.), 
O.furcata Boxb. {Nitella furcata (Boxb.) Ag.), and Ohara involucraUt Boxb. 
{0. hraunii Gmelin). 

Campbell was in India during the early years of Koenig and was a 
Surgeon in Madras by about 1768. He was also interested in plants and 
made some collections of algae. Sargaamm campbellianum Grev. {8. 
tenerrimum J. Ag. var. campbeUianum (Grev.) Grun.) is a species named in 
honour of Campbell. 

Carolus Petrus Thunberg was a Physician botanist and pupil of Lin¬ 
naeus. He made an exploration tour to East Indies and Japan. He 
came to Ceylon by the 6th July, 1777, and stayed on the island till February 
1778 on his return from Japan. He became later a successor to Linnaeus as 
Professor in Uppsala in 17^. He collected algae from Ceylon and from the 
Cmomandel coasts and among his collections are Sargaaatm apin^ex Mer- 
tens, 8. dnermm J. Ag., var. timnhergii Grun., etc. Thunberg also sent 
{dants to Linnaeus from Indian region. 

Bobert Wight came to India in 1819 as Surgeon in the employ of the 
Madasas Settlement and from 1826 to 1828 was Superintendent of the Botanic 
Gardepa at Madras. He collected vigorously and for some time he was 
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also on Military duty. He left India in 1866. He collected algae mostly 
from the Coromandel coasts in South India and among the numerous algae 
collected by him, mention may be made of the following: Cham furcaia 
Boxb., C. coraUirM Wind., C.Jl^ida var. tvigktii A. Br., G. brachyputs A. Br. 
var. gracileecena A. Br., C. polyphyUa var. oeylonica f. gymnob^ A. Br,, 
Laurencia jk^eUifera J. Ag., Gymnogongrua pygmaeiia Grev., Hypnea flagdli- 
formis Grev., Stoechospermummacvlckurn, Sargaaswm vdghiii Grev., S. greviUei 
J. Ag., and several others. Quite a number of Robert Wight’s coUections of 
algae are also in Hooker’s Herbarium. 

Charles Paulus Belanger arrived in India by the end of 1826. He 
sailed for India, commissioned by the Fiench Colonial Department, to 
establish a Botanic Gardens at Pondicherry. He reached Pondicherry in 
1826. He made several coUections from Pondicherry, coast of Malabar, 
South Indian coasts. Cape Comorin and Elephanta near Bombay and other 
areas. Among the algae collected by Belanger are Cham bellangeri A. Br. 
{Nitella amminata var. bdkngeri A. Br.), Nitella byssoides A. Br., Gkara 
coromta var. coromandelina, G. hydropitys var. indica A. Br., C. polyphylla 
var, ceylonica A. Br,, HcUymenia amoena Bory, Cfinannia furcellaia Mont., 
CeiUroceros hyalocarUhum Sonder, Dictyurua purpureacena Bory, Epineuron 
fraxinifolium Martens, Sirophyaalia muricata Turn, and others. 

The foregoing account will generally indicate tbe algal pursuits in 
India during the eighteenth century. 

The Nineteenth and Twentieth Centubtes Pbogebss; 

Algal Gboitps and Regions Covebbd 

During this period, there has been increasing activities in algal studies. 
The number of contributors, working on varied aspects and from different 
parts of India has also been comparatively in increase. A review of the 
numerous works, covering different aspects of algal studies, would no doubt 
be a lengthy one and arduous. For brevity’s sake, therefore, a general 
survey of the progress made in algology with particular reference to the 
systematics is alone attempted here. In this no claim is made for exhaus¬ 
tive enumeration. The areas from where reports of algae have been made 
from time to time, and the persons who either made collections or who 
reported upon the algal groups of particular regions, are given in the foUow- 
ing pages. The various groups are treated separately and, under each, the 
areas from where reports have been made are indicated. The numerals 
within the parenthesis indicate either the year of the report or the year 
of collection as the case may be. 

Among the various groups, Cyanophyta have been studied from a 
number of places in India. The group is also monographed by Desikachary 
(1959). likewise, the Chlorophyta is also studied from a number of places 
in India and very valuable contributions on Desmids, Zygnemaceae, Oedo- 
goniaoeae, Volvocales, etc., have been made. Monographic works on 
Vaucheriaceae (Yenkataraman, 1961) and Zygnemaceae (Randhawa, 1959) 
are also published. The Charophyta has also been monographed (Pal 
d cU. 1962). Valuable contributions on BaciUariophyta from Bengal, 
Bombay, North ibdia, Nicobars, and from several other places in India 
have been made. Phaeophyta and Rhodophyta of the Arabian Sea 
coasts and the Bay of Bengal and Indian Ocean sea coasts of India are 
most valuable. 

Fossil Algae 

Interesting and valuable records of fossil algae of varioiw group have 
been recorded from different horizons in different localities in India. By 
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fax t^e largest representative of fossil fonn|. are seen in CoraltiiUM)ea>e» 
Solenoponioeae, I^»ycladaceae and Gharophyta. Besides i^ese groups, 
fossilB belonging to Baoillariaceae, CSdorophyta and Euglenophyoeae, 
Qyanophyta, Silicoflagellates and Xanthophyceae are also recorded firom 
TnHiftti region. 

Among the different geological formations and fossiliferous beds which 
hare reveled fossil al^ recoil in India are the following i the Cretaceous 
beds of Trichinopoly, comprising of the Niniyur, CuUygoody, Uttatur and 
Ariyalur and Mattur groups, the Cretaceous beds of Pondicherry in South 
India, the Pre-Cambrian beds of Cuddapah, Bayalecheru Limestones in 
Anantapur, the Palaeocene Inter-trappeans of Eajahmundry and Kateru 
beds, the Pangudi-Dudkur region in Bajahmundry, the Sausar and Vicara- 
bad Inter-trappeans of the Deccan Traps, the Jurassic beds of the Gfendwana 
Bocks of Bajmahal hills in Bihar, the Eocene, Palana beds of Bikaner, the 
Pre-Cambrian Vindhyans of Lodwara hills of Bundelkhand, the Tertiary 
beds of Mohjoan-Kalan in Madhya Pradesh, the Banikot series, comprising 
of the Lockhart Limestones of the Samana Bange, the Palaeocene beds, the 
Punjab Salt Bange, Ehairabad Limestones, Dungham Limestones of 
Mehrab Tangi, Sind and Tibet beds, the Punjab Salt Bange, comprising of 
the Lower Eocene Laki beds of Nammal Gorge and the Eocene of||alt 
Bange, the Himachal Pradesh represented by the Eocene beds of Subathu, 
from TCaabTnir the Karewa beds of Handwara and other areas, the Tertiary 
rocks of Assam, the Pali beds of South Bewah, the Coole-brooke and Nan- 
cowry beds of the Andamans and Nicobars. From the contiguous regions, the 
Janjal series of Waziristan (Jurassic) and the Duktharen beds (Jurassic) of 
Afghan-Turkistan have also been studied for fossil algae and some records 
are made. 

The following represent some of the interesting and important fossil 
algae forms from the above regions: 

Oyanophyia 

Scytonerm sp., Karewa beds, Kashmir; Synechocystia, Palena lignites; 
Aphanocapaa, beds, S-Bewah, and some micro-fossils in Upper Vin¬ 
dhyans, with complicated structures as dendroid types, disc-like forms, 
having great affinity with Oyanophyta and representing primitive forms. 

OMorophyta 

Spirogyritea, Chindwora, Madhya Pradesh and Deccan Inter-trappeans, 
Oedogonitea pdlanenaia Bao, in Pfdena (Eocene) Bikaner, Ulothrix, Inter- 
trappean cherts, Deccan Sausar, Vicarabad, Pediastrum hijiditea Wilson and 
Hof^., Subathu formation, Himachal I^adesh and among the Dasy- 
cladaceae, Hohapor^ sp. cf. H. aiamenaia Pia, Deccan Trap, Bajahmundry, 
Hdoapordla sp., Niniyur, Trichinopoly Cretaceous, Triplopordla rani- 
hotenaia Walton, Sind, Te^iory Banikot series, Oriopordia rnaUmae Bao 
and Pia, Niniyur, Trichinopoly Cretaceous, Piania rdniyurenaia Gowda, 
Niniyur beds, Mordldpora namtnalenaia Vaxma, Banikot beds, Punjab Salt 
Bange, Palaeocene, DUaodadella aavitriae Bao and Pia, Niniyur, ^chino- 
poly Cretaceous, IndopoUa aatyamnti Bao and Pia, Niniyur, Trichinopoly 
Cr^)aoeous, Clypeina adkni Varma, Mattur, Cretaceous, Trichinopoly, 
Clypeina sp. Bao and Gowda, Niniyur, Trichinopoly Cretaceous, Neomeria 
(Deeai 0 Hdla) sp. Varma, Niniyur, TWchinopoly Cretaceous, Neomeria 
{Vof^topora) sp. Varma, Niniyur, Trichinopoly Cretaceous, Neomeria 
{Ltmma} sp. Banikot series, Lockhart lamestones, Samema Bmage, 
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^eomemzrom sp. Eao, «id Pia, Niniyar, Trichinc^ly Oretaoeous, Aeieu- 
laria dyumateaenae Eao and Pia, Niniynr, Triohinopoly Oretaoeous, ilei- 
ciUaria indka Vanna, Niniyar, IWchinopoly Oetaoeous, and some indeter¬ 
minable Basycladaceae from Anantapur and Vindhyas. 


From the Katera Inter-trappeans, Rajahmundry, the various Charo- 
phyte fossik known are Chora eadcOa Reid and Groves, O. heUctrea Br<mg., 
C. rr^icagirtula (Lamarck) Brong., G. r^ahmundrica Rao and Rao, C. 
aahnii Rao and Rao, C. aampcdhii Rao and Rao, G. aiibgMma Groves, 
G. atrobilocarpa Reid and Groves, G, vaaiformia Reid and Groves, G. turbinata 
Reid and Groves, G. wrighHi Salter and among the Chora species from other 
regions, the following may be mentioned, viz. C. ntakolmaomi ^werby 
(Nagpur, Sichal Hills), G. aauaari Sahni and Rao (Sausar, Madhya Pradesh), 
G. elliptica Hislop (Nagpur). Besides these, Oyrogonitea medieagimdo 
Lamarck (Sighpur) and NitelKtea aahnii Horn, et Rautzien are also known. 

Bhodophyta 

Among the Solenoporaceao, the following are represented from Indian 
beds: Sohnopora tinichienaia Rao and Gowda (Niniyur), 8 . aahnii Rao and 
Gowda (Cullygoody), 8 . juraaaica Nich. (CuUygoody), 8 . coromcmdelenaia 
Rao (Cullygoody), Parachaetete asvapcUii Rao and Pia (Niniyur), etc. The 
CoraUinaceae is represented by ArchaaolitJu)thamnion sp. Rao (Niniyur), 
A. aarmnenaia Rao (Lockhart, Samana Range), A. ranikotenaia Rao (Lock¬ 
hart, Samana Range), A. lugeoni Pfender (Niniyur), A. provincaie lender 
(Niniyur), A. lycoperdioidea Nicholin (Niniyur), A. ap. (Laki beds), Liiho- 
thamnion sp. Rao (Pondicherry), L. ap. Rao and ii^asannakumar (Cully- 
goody), Lithophyllum lockhertii !l^o (Lockhart), MeaophyUum davieaii Rao 
(Lockhart), M. lakienae Varma (Laki beds), L. punjabenae (Laki beds), 
Melobeaia (Lithoporella) cf. cov^ncta Foslie (Lockhart) and several others. 

BaeilUmophyta 

The Karewa beds of Kashmir have revealed the following specie: 
Galoneia ad,umanniana (Grun.) d. var. breviconatricta Grun. f. breviatriata 
Iyengar and Subrahmanyam, Cocconeia placentida Ehrenb., var. euglypta 
d., Cymbella Uptoceroa Grun., G. parva d., G. aapera d., CyckteUa mem- 
ghiniana Kutz., Epithemia zebra Kutz., E. aorex Kutz., E. aorex Kutz., var. 
graxilia Hust., Eunotia robuata Ral&., E. valida Hust., Fragiloria conatruena 
(Ehrenb.) Grun., Meloaira diatana (Ehrenb.) Kutz., PinnvJaria dadylua 
Ehrenb. var. hyalina Iyengar and Subrahmanyam, P. gibba Ehrenb., P. 
viridia Ehrenb., 8 tcmromia phoemcenterbn Ehrenb. 

The fossil diatoms records are also several. They are from Nicobars, 
Nancowry, Maldives and other places. The scientific reports on the Novara 
Expedition, Vega Expedition and the Swedish Deep Sea Expedition dso 
refer to them. The fossil diatoms from Colebrook Island include Boaaidla 
paleacea Desikachary and Ma.he shwa.ri, Goacinodiacm auperbua Hardm., 
Araohnodiama omatua Ehrenb., Aatercfmpbalva flcbeBaiua (Breb.) Grev., 
Hemiaulua polymorphna Grun., Bhaphomia elegana Pant, and Grim., Xon- 
tfdopyxia tblonga Ehrenb., and others (Itesikachary and Maheshwari, 1968). 

The Silioo-fla^llates are represented by several species, some among 
which we: Meafxxma polymorplM Lemm. var. triangida (Ehrenb.) ^mm., 
M. pblymorpha Lemm., var. gmdrangvla (Ehrenb.) Lemm., Dictyoeha 
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triccm&a Ehxenb. f. minor Schulz., D. Ehrenb., f. aapera Ijeamn., 

D. fbiUa Ehrenb., f. rkombka Schulz., D. siderea Schulz f. ^piadrata Schulz., 
Didtej^fma Gnus (Ehrenb.) Haeckel, D. erux (Ehrenb.) Ebkeckel tbt. oesto* 
emvSma Desikaolu^ and Sfobeshmii, D. s^uhm (Ehrenb.)' Haeckel, 
OanmjnJm hemi apharicus (Ehrenb.) Haeckel. 

Apart from these, EugUna sp., Botryococcm brmnii (Palena beds, 
Bikaner), AlgUea, cf. A. moyraii Fisch-Oust. A. iniricahts Stemb., A. 
targionii Brong., are also known from early Tertkuy and Oetaceous be^ of 
India. The limestone near Bayalecheru (Anantapur Dt.) possessed primi¬ 
tive algal groups characterized by encrusting types (most abundant), annular 
types (next abundant) and filamentotis and tubidar types (as solid fila¬ 
ments and as hollow filaments) and branching types. 

The records of fossil algae firom India include several new discoveries 
and new spedes from Indian strata. The discoveries of these fossils have 
also revealed quite a number of interesting facts, among which a few only 
may be mentioned here. 

The discovery of abundant IAthx)thamnion in Cullygoody, which is even 
earlier than the Niniyur groups in the Tdchinopoly Cretaceous, indicates 
that these Lithothamnia were abundantly present during the Cretaceous 
periods in India, and that they have played a most important role as lime¬ 
stone builders in the Upper Cretaceous beds of South India (Kao and Pra- 
sannakumar, 1932). The genus Clypeina is met with in Eocene and Jurassic 
beds, but C. aaJmii Varma is the first record of this genus from India from 
Mattur in the Cretaceous Trichinopoly series. Likewise the discovery of 
Soknopora in Trichinopoly Cretaceous by Rao (1946) is the first record of an 
undoubted marine Jurassic fossil from an area hitherto considered to be 
exclusively Cretaceous. 

The fossil discoveries from the Lockhart series indicate that the Lock¬ 
hart sea was probably a ver}- shallow one and not more than about 26 
fathoms deep (Rao, 1941). The Niniyur beds of Trichinopoly Oetaceous 
contain several marine fossils, representing Dasycladaceae, Solenoporaceae, 
Corallinaceae, etc. The richest development of Dasycladaceae (Chloroph 3 rta) 
with Solenoporaceae and Corallinaceae (Rhodophyta) would seem to indi¬ 
cate that these algal flora flourished luxuriantly in a shallow sea, not more 
than 10 to 20 fathoms deep in the Niniyiu region of Trichinopoly (Rao and 
Pia, 1936). 

The genus PterophyUm is known as an important reef former of the 
Lower Cretaceous. The discovery of PterophyUm ivdica by Rao from 
Trichinopoly and Pondicherry is very important as it confirms the theory of 
mauine transgression along the Coromandel coast in the Lower Cretaceous 
period (Sahni and Sitholey, 1943). 

HioH-ixxiTUBB Algal Flora 

Although no concerted efforts were made to explore the high ranges 
for the algal flora they support, the occasional collections made by a few 
botanists throw some light on the nature and composition of the algal flora 
at high altitudes. Kurz collected in 1869 8 cyUmerm mreum Kenegh. 
between 460 m. and 600 m. at Punkabare in SikWm. I. H. BurWll made a 
good collection of algal aperies from various places at higbar ranges above 
600 m. and up to 3,000 m. during the years 1906-1912, which gave several 
new discoveries. Among these are Symphea thermcUis (Kutz.) Rabeflh., 
StyUmema Moeb., Diatoma hiemale (Lyngb.) Hein var. meaodon Kutz., 
Evmotia peeiinalM (Dillw.) Rabenh., Naoicvia la/noedata Kutz. var. tymbuk 
(3., Ooey^ aoUUma Wittr., Debarya deamidioidee W. and <3. S. West., var. 
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orierUah Carter, Oosmanum garroleiMe Scott, and others (Carter, 1^), 
PhiKpose (1963) recorded jfrom high elevations at Shillong at 1,460 m. 
and fifom Coonor in Nilgiria at 1,800 m. some species. Randhavra collected 
&OXU Kumaon Hills, Almora, and Himalayas, at 1,660 m. Sirodadiim 
Jeumaoen^ Randhawa which provided the material for his creating the new 
genus Siroctadmm and Zygn&na himaiagenais Randhawa from a fresh- 
water stream at Loharkhert at 1,726 m. in Almora on the way to Pindari 
Glaciers. Foreau collected several Cyanophyta from Shenbaganur in the 
PaJni Hills, in South India, between 1,660 m. and 1,800 m., during 
1929-1930, which were reported by Fremy (1942). In this several new 
discoveries are seen. Some among them are I^fnghya porphyroaiphonis 
Fremy, OaciUatona foreaui Fremy, Fremyella boaaei Fremy, Aidoaira aenig- 
matica Fremy and others. Carter (1871) reported CeraUum humaoenenae 
Carter from Naini Tal which organism was found in all lakes of Kumaon 
between 1,200 m, and 1,960 m. imparting a rusty brown colour to the water, 
due to the presence of myriads of these organisms which were perfectly 
visible to the eye on surface, 3 m. to 4-6 m. down and very few below 6 m. 
and none at all at the bottom of the lake. 

Randhawa made good collections in 1938 from Binsar and Gananath 
at 1,800 m.-2,100 m. and from Dhakuria on the Pindari Glacier route in 
Almora District on the Himalayas at 2,550 m. Among the algae in these 
collections are Apha/mcapm pvtlchra (Kutz.) Rabenh., Chaemoaiphon sub- 
globoaum (Rostaf.) Lemm., G. curmtua Gfeitler, Spirulina nordatedtii Gomont, 
S. haca Smith, 8 . suhaalaa Oerst., OacilUdoria omcda Kutz., 0. proboacida 
Gomont, 0, qttadripunctata Bruhl et Biswas var. unigranulcUa Singh, Lgngbya 
epiphgtica Him., Scytonema oceUaium Lyngb., Noatoc sp. (Venkataraman, 
1958). 

Fossil diatoms of Karewa beds, exposed at 2,700 m. at Gulmarg, 
Kashmir, have already been mentioned earlier. Among the new finds are 
Caloneia achumanniana (Grun.) C3., var. biconatricta Grun. f. breviatriaia 
Iyengar and Subrahmanyam, and Pinnularia dactylua Ehrenb., var. hycdina 
Iyengar and Subrahmanyam (1943). Bharadwaja (1936) recorded Hydrurua 
foetidva Ag. from a cold stram at Kashmir at 2,700 m. Kurz’s collections of 
Sikkim Himalayas between 2,100 m. and 3,000 m. include OadUatoria inter- 
rupta Martens, 0. brevia Kutz., Spirogyra dedmina Link., Zygnema inaigne 
Kutz., Vattcheria sp., Chrookpua viU^m Kutz. and others. Lagerheim 
described some desmids from Vtricvkzria sp. collected from Tibet over 3,300 
m. among which are Hyalotheca diaailiena (Smith) Breb., EwaMrum bivale 
Ralfs., Goamarium granatvm Breb., Stauraatrum Uptodermvm Lund and 
PUvrotaeniwn sp. (Lagerheim, 1888). From Sikkim Himalayas at San- 
dokphu Ridge at 3,670 m. Vmtcheria averaa Hassal was reported by Biswas 
(19&) and from Amamath Cave at Kashmir at 3,820 m. Vavaheria terreatria 
Lyngb. em. Walz. was recorded (Venlbitaraman, 1961). Hutchinson (1933) 
refers to algae at T^akh, in West and Indian Tibet and the Punjab, observed 
during the Yale North India Expedition of 1932 from hot springs at high 
altitudes from Kyam-spring at 4,690 m. in the valley of Chang-Chanmo 
River. Drouet (1938) gives an account of the high-^titude species, and 
among the species are Oloeocapaa areruma (Hass.) Rabenh., Ghmphoaphaeria 
aponina Kutz., Chaemoaiphon incruatam Gnm., Noatoc rivulare Kutz., ex 
Bom. et Flah., N. commune Vauoh. ex Bom. et Flah., N. pruniforme (L) 
Ag. ex Bcwn. et Flah., Phormidivm treleaad Gom., P. Uminoaum (Ag.) wm. 
^d OadUatoria oikam Ag. ex Com. From Ladakh at 6,100 m. Amphmnx 
janUUna (Mont.) Bom. et Fli^. and Phormidivm avtumnale (Ag.) 
are reported. ^ George Watt collected algae from Upper Batong valley ot 
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Sikkim between 4,500 m. and 5,400 m., among, wbioh axe FoucAeria, Oedo- 
gonium, Zygnema, Deamida, DtcOoma and blue green algae (Di(Me, 1882). 

Dbbp Sba AlGaI! 

The algal vegetation of the Indian coasts, particularly of the Inter* 
tidal belts is known largely through the works of Boergessen (1930, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1936,1937, 1938). The deep-sea forms are comparatively 
little known as there does not appear to have b^n any serious attempt made 
to dredge algae from the great depths of our seas. However, some interest¬ 
ing forms have been reported, the greatest depth from which algae dredged 
being not exceeding 20 metres. 

Among some of the algae new to science, dredged from various depths 
from Indian coasts, are Champia indica Boergs., from Okha Port at about 8 
metres, Willedla ordinata Boergs., Scinaia i^ica Boergs. at 10 metres at 
Okha Port, and from Tuticorin in South India, Struvea Micorinenaia Boergs., 
at about 12 metres, Lynkidla karuvaienaia Varma at 14r-18 metres, and 
Ghondria tranaveraalia Boergs. at 20 metres. WiUedla and LynUdla are 
the two new genera erected from such dredged algae by Boergessen (1930) 
and Varma {I960) respectively. Besides these, some deep-water algae, 
which were cast ashore, are also known from our coasts. They are not, 
however, given in this account. 

Aloab of Hot Springs 

Kirtikar (1886) recorded and named an alga as Conferva themuUia 
hirdvooodi, which was not unlike Enlkeromorpha percuraa, from the hottest 
spring, Gorakha Machindra, Vajrabhai near Bhiwandi in Thana in Bombay, 
the temperature of the spring being 64'4® C, Prain (1893) gave some inter¬ 
esting forms from Barren Islands. At Landing Bay at Barren Islands, the 
boulders and stones on the beach were found bathed by water from a hot 
spring, the temperature being 41*1'* C. Considerable quantities of CaMhrix 
pulvirmta Ag. were found on such substrata. Several species were also 
found in the hot springs at high altitudes from Kyam-spring in Ladakh 
Ranges. Among them are Qomphoapkaetia aponina Kutz. at 22*6° C.- 
26‘6° C., Gheocapaa armaria (Hass.) Rabenh., Oaciltlodoria okani Ag. es 
Gom. at 43*6“ C. and Phormidium laminoaum (Ag.) Gom. at 46® C. (Drouet, 
1938). Gonzalves (1947) gave an account of the algal flora of the hot 
springs of Vajreshwari near Bombay, among which are species of Aphana- 
capaa, Gheocapaa, Auhaira, Phctonema, Scytonema, Anabaena, SpiruUna, 
Oadllatoria, Phormidium, Lyngbya, Shopalodia, Nilzachia, etc. Of these, 
between 40® C. and 49® C., the species met with are Aphanocapaa tker~ 
malia Bragg., OadUaioria jaaorvenaia Vouk. and Plectonema gradUimum 
(Zopf.) Hansg., at 54® C., Phormidium afrkanum Lemm., and at 67*6® C., 
Anabaena sp. 

Nbw Gekbba and Nbw Famtt.tibb 

During the eighteenth century, the collection and record of algae were 
made on scientific basis, though the progress was somewhat slow due to 
inherent difficulties in the early years in the matter of collection and study. 
During the twentieth century, great strides were, however, niade with even 
erecting new fi a nilie s and new genera, and quite a number of new species, 
which mark an outstanding event in the history of Indian Algology. The 
various discoveries made have been dealt with elsewhere by the author, 
and the m<»e salimit features only are outlined here. 
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Among the new genera erected, the following may be mentioned: 
OMonmomda with species C. pahneUoides Mitra (Palmellaceae). 
EcbaUoeysUypsis with ^cies E. indka Iyengar (Chlorodendraceae). 
Dend/ro^stis with species D. reun Iyengar (Oooystaoeae). 

Gharacioaiphon with species C. rmdaris Iyengar (Characiosiphonaceae). 
HeUrt^hricopais with species H. viridia Iyengar and Kanthamma (Ulo- 
trichaceae). 

Qloeolilopaia with species C?. planctonica Iyengar and Philipose (do), 
Cylindrocapaopaia with species C. indica Iyengar (ClJylindrocapsaceae). 
Fritachidla with species F. tvb&roaa (Chaetophoraceae). 

Sirocladmm with species 8 . kumaoense Ban^awa (Zygnemaceae). 
Triplaatrum with species T. indicum Iyengar and Ramanathan (Desmidia- 
ceae), 

WilleeUa with species W. ordinata Boergessen (Anadyomenaceae). 
Protmuglema with species P. noctiluca l^brahmanyam (Euglenaceae). 
Homdlia with species H. Tnarina Subrahmanyam (Chloromonadineae) 
Cladoapongia with species C. ekgana Iyengar and Ramanathan (Craspedo- 
monadaceae). 

HameleUa with species H. gaminifructm Boergs. 

H. derrmnematis Boergs. (MyrionemataceaeV 
Lynkiella with species L. Jcaruvalenaia Varma (Lophothaliaceae). 
Ambamothrix with species A. epiphytica Randhawa and Ghose (Cyano- 
phyta). 

Maatigocladopais with species M. jogenaia Iyengar and Desikachary (do). 
Westiellopaia with species W. proUfica Janet (do). 

Thackerella with species T. indica Bharadwaja (do), 
lyengarieUa with species I. tirupatienais Desiachary (do). 

The new families erected are Characiosiphonaceae by Iyengar and 
Corynomorphaceae by Balakrishnan. 

Among the various new discoveries, some features of special interest 
are noticed, and a few examples are given here. Some are known so far to 
be monotypic, e.g. FritschieUa tuheroaa Iyengar, Charadosiphon rimlaris 
Iyengar, lyengarieUa tirvpatienaia Desikachary, and the other monotypic 
genera being Cladoapongia Iyengar and Ramanathan, Cylindrocapaopsis 
Iyengar, WeatieUopaia Janet, E^Uocyatopaia Iyengar, Lynkiella Varma, 
Thackerdla Bharadwaja, Heteroihricopaia Iyengar and Kanthamma, Den- 
drocyatia Iyengar, Oloeotilopsia Iyengar and Philipose, Hormidiella Iyengar 
and Kanthamma, and some othera. FritachieUa tnberoaa Iyengar is further 
interesting as this alga is of great phylogenetic importance in tracing the 
evolution of higher land plants, the heterotrichous filament being regarded as 
the probable starting>point for the evolution of land plants (Fritsch, 1946). 

In concluding, it may be stated, that no attempt is made here to give 
the latest nomenclature of the species occurring in various places in the 
text, and they are to a great extent retained as they were published earlier, 
in the particular literature. It is hoped, however, to catalogue a complete 
list of Indian Algae, so far published and known, wherein, it is hoped, to 
deal w^h their latest nomenclature as well in a future publication. 
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^ASKAIUMADHA AT KUNDA. DISTRICT JABALPUR 
By Dxbala Mixba 

Loo^jed in the mauza of Kunda, the temple locally known as ^ahkar- 
ma ^ hfi . (Sahka3r*ma^a), is a tiny, single-celled and unpretentious shrine 
with a flat roof, about 5 miles north-east of Bohribund Police-station and 
3 miles east of l^gowq.. A small stream, called Gk>mati, flows between the 
site and the nearest habitation of Hinawati, the latter being about two 
furlongs from the temple. 

Dedicated to a U^a, the temple faces east. Made of red sandstone of * * 
mostly mottled variety, the ashlar masonry is without any binding medium. 
The use of iron for joining the stones is extremely linflted. Two chases 
for iron cramps were alone noticed. The stones are chiselled and smoothly 
finished. In the masonry, long blocks, to the extent of covering l^he entire 
width of the interior waU, have been used in some parts. The walls, with 
the exception of the topmost course below the roof, are faced inside and 
outside with stretcher courses, the core between the two facings being filled 
in with loose rubble of small dimmsions. As a result of this lack of proper 
bonding of the two faces and also due to their tilting at opposite directions, 
the two facings have been separated leaving a wide gap in the core of the 
wall in n^ost places. The topmost course below the roof consists of wide 
slabs, each slab covering the entire thickness of the waU. 

In terms of the terminology of the later temples, the elevation of the 
temple may be divided into pabhaga, jangha, ha/ra/^, kanfi and roof. 

The pcSbhaga is a khurd (1 ft. 2| in. high without nmha.in^i), with its 
body sli^tly rounded at the top edge and crowned by a receding dMxa, 
Its muMnii is formed by the slightly projecting course below it. The 
exact hei^t of the nvuMr^i is not certain. More than half of this course 
is chiselled, the lower part left unattended to. The topmost part of the 
chiselled portion is finished to a depth of in. Whether this finished part 
alone was intended to be seen or the entire chiselled part (its height is 
in. on average) could not be determined due to the denudation of the floor 
around it, as a result of which the course below the mu^^t-course is 
exposed. The channel, for the drainage of water firom the garhha-gfiha, 
forms part of the mui^nft-course of the north side. As the height of the 
channel at the mouth is 4 in., the at this side at least is not less 

than 4 in. 

Made of six courses, the jdngha is austerely plain and 6 ft. 2f in. (with¬ 
out joints) higfa. 

The hamv^a (11 in. high) is a single course with a receding facet below 
and above, its top edge being slightly rounded. It is on one plane with 
the architrave above the lint^ of the door and projects beyond the align¬ 
ment of Xhbja^ha and hdiif^. 

Two pl^ courses comprise the kamii (1 ft. ^ in. without joints). 

Above this comes the cefling-oum-ro^ (6| in. high at the southern 
end), composed of two long massive slabs (the western one is 11 ft. 1 in. long 
without the spout) placed side by side wiiii their shorter sides towards the 
north and south. At the base of these two ^bs is a receding facet which, 
however, projects beyond the hd^i. A part of the eastern slab is'missing. 
The western slab is now fractund centrally into two. As’seen from the 

( 70 ) 
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th 0 edge of both the slabs is raised by flanking continuons ohannftl 
which ultimately joins a x>rojected open spout (western cme broken) cm 
the central part of the north side fcur the disdiaige of rain*water. The 
central part of the roof slopes towards the channel. Ihe two slabs were 
cniginally clamped together by cramps, presumably of iron, one each near 
the end. The cramps have diMj^peared, leaving the chase and socket (the 
northern on^ is 2| in. deep and the southern one 3 in. deep). How the 
junction between the two slabs was protected from rain-water cannot be 
determined. There is no trace of plaster, nor of concrete. Neither is 
there any trace of the slab which mi^t have covered the junction, Prom 
the centre of the south face of the western slab comes out a lug-hke pro¬ 
jection with a central hole. The front of this lug is broken. Perhaps 
this socket was intended for the pole of a banner. 

The total height of the temple from the top of the of the 

hhwra to the top of the roof is 8 ft. Ilf in. without joints and 9 ft, 1 in. 
with joints. 

Door-frame.— unoarved monolithic jambs are divided into three 
facets: the innermc^t is the most recessed and narrow, while the outer¬ 
most the most projected and broadest. The ends of the lintel prolong 
beyond jambs, evidently in imitation of the wooden prototypes. The 
lintel is also in three facets in continuation of the facets of the jambs. The 
outermost facet at either end is mostly recessed to receive perhaps the 
detachable bracket-figure supporting the architrave above the lintel. 

The hei^t of the door-opening above the roughly-dressed sill is 4 ft. 
6 in. The width of the opening is exactly half, being 2 ft. 2f in. The sill, 
placed between the jambs, is 2 ft. in. long, 1 ft. in. to 1 ft. f in. wide 
and 7i in. high. The northern jamb is 6 ft. 6J in. high, so that a portion 
(6 ft. 6| in.—6 ft. i" = in.) goes below the bottom-level of the sill. 

ArtiMir(we. —^The architrave, which projects above the lintel and 
prolongs beyond the lintel, is divided into corbel-wise facets, three near 
the ends and four in the middle. The topmost facet, which is the broadest 
and the most projected, bears representations of beam-ends. Whether the 
architrave extended along the entire length of the front side cannot be 
determined as the facing of the walls flanking the extant monolithic archi¬ 
trave is missing. Above the architrave is the k&^i of two courses over 
which rests the roof. 

The sanctum is rigorously plain. Some of the stones forming its 
walls, as already noted, cover the entire length of the interior. Internally 
it is 6 ft. 7 in. (west wall, as measured by the length of a smglw stone) X 6 
ft. 10 in. (south wall; 5 ft. lOf in. north wall); thus it is not a perfect square. 
As the exterior measurements of the west and north walls above the 
are 10 ft. 8^ in. and 10 ft. lOJ in. (without the space for joints) 
and as the projection of the muhwnji of the kh‘wr& is 1| in. to If in., the 
thickness of the wall at the muMpji is slightly less than half of the length 
or width of the garbha-gfiha. Some part of the masonry was found covered 
with mud-plaster. 

There had been a wooden door with two leaves, as suggested by the 
two sockets (for the poles of the leaves) in the recessed part of the lintel, 
which projects beyond the iimer face of the jambs. 

The enshrined is square below, octagonal in the middlA and 
droular above. The octagonal portion is fixed into the ootagoiud socket 


1 nrojeotion of ihe eastern one ia 1 ft. f in. long and 1 fb. 4 in. wide, the 
width and of the ohannel proper being 4} in. a ^nd ^ in, leapeetively. 
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of a monoWnc argkya-patfa. The visible droular part above the octagon 
is nearly 1 ft. hi^ and 10^ in. in diameter at the base. The arghya-pa^fa, 
moulded into an inverted hhutu, is circular with a projected channel towards 
the north. The major part of the arghya-pc^ is embedded in the floor. 
A drain has been cut into the floor just Mow the arghythpa^fa channel. 
This drain, after taking a turn towari^ the west near the north wall, joins 
the channelled stone, which covering the entire thickness of the north wall 
projects outside. 

The floor of the sanctum slopes towards the north mil where it is in 
one plane with the top of the mt«Mn|t>course of the exterior wall. 

The original planning of the temple did not provide for a porch, as 
may be presumed from the absence of pilasters in the front wall. The 
ad^tion of a portico at a later date, however, is vouched by the fragmentary 
shafts of two pillars and fragments of the roof-slab. One of the pillar- 
fragments is reported to have been removed to the adjoining village of 
Pipariya by a person named Harbhajan Gautam. The other (H. VIA) 
is still at the site. Its available height above the ground is 2 ft. 6 in. 
Stylistically and in point of treatment it is closely affiliated to the pillars of 
the KankSli-devi temple of Tigowa. It is square below, next octagonal, 
then sixteen-sided with a row of rising petals in the upper part, next cir¬ 
cular (and slightly recessed like necking) and then again sixteen-sided 
with a row of falling petals. Above this is a projected lotus, receding from 
which is a garland which served the base for the missing pur^a-kumbha. 
One fragment of the roof-slab preserves an arc of a circle bordered by a 
cable-pattern resembling that around the lotus-medallion of the ceiling 
of the portico of the above-mentioned Gupta temple of Tigowa. Save for 
these fragment® nothing would indicate the presence of the portico. Even 
its plan cannot be made out. Fragments of the roof-slabs and some fallen 
stones of the temple have been used to raise a rough improvised platform 
in front of the sanctum. The top of this platform is nearly in one level 
with that of the sill. The clearance may shed some further light on the 
portico. 

The temple, with its flat roof, prolongation of the lintel, bracket- 
figures (missing) supporting the architrave and moulding in continuation 
of the architrave, evidently pertains to the class of the Gupta temples. 
The addition of a portico (not anticipated originally) in the style of that 
of the EankS,li-devi temple possibly indicates that it is earlier than the 
Tigowa specimen. 1 

^ Photographs published here are the copyright of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. 
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ELLIPTICAL STRUCTURES IN ANCTENT INDIA 

By H. Sabeab 
« 

Elliptical straotures of ancient India are not widely known and the 
general absence of their reference in leading books on ancient I ndian archi¬ 
tecture may even cast a doubt as to their very existence. But elliptical 
structures corresponding to a linear plan with semicircular endsi did exist 
and, as will be shown presently, this constructional form, despite its exiguity 
in India, appears to be a very old idea, possibly older, at least archaeolo- 
gically, than the circular and apsidal ones. 

Structures with truly oval or elliptical ground plan are, however, 
extremely rare in India. Hence, Coomaraawamy’s statement that ‘an oval 
plan is unknown to Indian architecture ’2 is not very wide off the mark, for, 
with the probable exception of the Lomas Rishi cave, no structure with 
truly elliptical plan has so far come to Ught. 

Generally, scholars have described the cella of the Lomas Rishi cave 
(PI. I, fig. 1) in the Barabar Hill as circular or, more precisely, an incomplete 
circle. It does not appear to be an unfinished cave so far as the ground 
plan is concerned inasmuch as the wall of the cella, though not polished, 
bears a smoothed suiface.3 In all likelihood it was intended to be an oval 
shrine (longer axis 17 ft. or 5-2 m. and shorter axis 14 ft. or 4*3 m.) used as 
a place of worship by the Ajivikas. Yet, this is the only example of truly 
oval ground plan in India and it answers correctly to the description of 
kukJeuta-an^-eadriia as given in some Southern texts. 

No less than half-a-dozen ancient sites, viz. Rajgir, Gopika or Nagar- 
jimi cave, Besnagar, Nagari, Kau^mbi and iSravasti, have produced evi¬ 
dence of linear structure with semicircular extremities; for the sake of con¬ 
venience such structures will be referred to in these pages as elliptical. 
Perhaps this form of ground plan is referred to in the Southern texts as 
vfittayata. 

The majority of the above-mentioned sites, viz. Rajgir, Gopika cave, 
Sravasti and KauSambi, are confined to the Ganga basin which seems to be 
the cradle of this type of architectural plan. With the exception of the 
Gopika cave in the Nagarjuni Hill all of them are attributed to the 
Buddhists. But the eUiptioal shrines of Besnagar and Nagari, both being 
in Central India, belonged to some Vaishi^ava sect; a Buddhist cave at 


1 Such struotures have already been described as elliptical by D. R. Bhandarkar 
and other excavators. 

2 Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, * Indian Architectural Terms *. Jourruil of American 

Oriental Society, Vol. 48 (New Haven, 1928), p. 269. He also thinks that P. K. Aoharya 
in his Indian Architecture according to the Manaeara-MlpaSastra and in A Dictionary of 
Hindu ArMtetaure refers to the term oval, perhaps meaning apsidal. The SUparama 
and other l^uthem texts mentioned oval or elliptical form as vfittc^ata or kukkufa- 
u’^a-aadfUa. Information from Sri K. R. Srinivasan, Deputy Director-General, 
Archaeological Survey of India. , 

® M. M. Hamid Kuraishi, List of Ancient Monumenta Protected under Act VII of 
190d in the Province of Bihar and Orisea. Arohaeoiogioal Survey of India, New Imperial 
^riss, Vol. IJ (Calcutta, 1931), p. 86. He desorihes the cave as follows s ‘The wh(^ 
interior of the circular room has been left rough, and both the floor and roof of tto 
outer apartmmt remain unfinished, and while the straight walls of this “V 

“ont are pohsn^ the curving outer waU of the droular room is only smoothed—not 
polished.* 

( 83 ) . 
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Kolvi in S&uihya Pradesh is, however, described as a long ovoid cave 
measuring 21 ft. X16 ft.i (6‘4x4'9 m.). 

The earliest elliptical structure appear to be the JivakS,mravana 
monastery (FI. 1, fig. 2) at Rajgir, built by the famous physician, J^vaka, in 
Buddha’s lifetime: the archaeological excavations at the v&ry site revealed 
a monastic complex comprising a few rectangular and elliptical halls.^ At 
least two phases of building activity were noticed there, both being asso¬ 
ciated with elliptical halls. That tlmse were used as halls may be affirmed 
from the occurrence of two openings on one side in at least three cases. As 
already indicated, the builders there tried to achieve the elliptical form 
simply by making both the ends pronouncedly convex, the longer sides 
being almost parallel to each other. 

These ruins of rubble-built structures at the site of the Jlvak&rama are 
considerably old, perhaps older than any monastery hitherto imearthed 
in India. The coarse r^ ware, which the site 3 nelded in plenty, appears 
to be the same as that of Period 1 at Bajgir of Ghosh’s chronology,^ and, as 
such, may be dated to pre-N.B.P. period (earlier than the fifth century 
B.C.). Another excavation at Bajgir^ also established the chronological 
priority of coarse red ware over the Northern Black Polished Ware. Hence, 
the site, inclusive of the elliptical haUs, may be dated to circa sixth-fifth 
century B.C.^ It is interesting to record that neither any stupa nor any 
shrine seemed to have existed at the place. 

Next in order, both geographically as well as chronologically, comes the 
Qopika or Nagarjuni cave in the NagarjUni Hill, District Gaya, Bihar, 
ascribable to the third century B.C., as it bears the dedicatory inscription 
of Dai^aratha, a Maurya king. Unlike Sudama or Lomas Bishi cave in 
the Barabar Hill it has no separate cells; consisting mainly of a single haU 
the cave measures 46 ft. 6 in. X19 ft. 2 in. (14'16 X 5*8 m.) and is entered by a 
passage in the middle.® In plan the rock-cut chamber, without any pillar, 
resembles very much the elliptical halls at Bajgir (PI. II, fig. 1). The vaulted 
roof of the Gopika cave rises to 10 ft. 6 in. (3*2 m.) at the centre and the 
entire structure was probably a rock-cut replica of a thatched or wooden 
building then in vogue. Prom the design of the cave-roof one may also 
visualize the picture of the roof’^ of the Bajgir halls. 

like the Jivakamravana monastery at Bajgir, the Ghoshitirama at 
Kau4ambi is said to have been built by the merchant Ghoshita during the 
life-time of Buddha. An inscription® of the first century A.D., discovert by 
G. B. Sharma, gives the correct location of the monastery which remained 


1 E. Impey, ‘ Description of the Caves of Eoolvee, in Malaws’. The Jov/rnal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Vol. V (Bombay, 1867), p. 844. 

* Indian Archaeology, 195i-SS—A Reoieto, Pp. 16-17; also ibid,, 1968-69, p. 13. 

® A. Ghosh,‘Bajgir, 1950’. Ancient India, No. 7, p. 71. 

* Indian Archaeology, 1963-64—A Review, p. 9. 

® Should it mean that the Northern Bla^ Polished Ware, generally abbreviated 
as the N.B.P. Ware, did not make its appearance there during the li£s-time of Buddha ? 
The characteristic ware is now dated to circa sixth century B.C. to second century 
B.C. As full report on this excavation is not availably as yet, conclusions regarding 
the date of the structures may be taken as tentative. 

® Alexander OiinniTigham, Four Reports made during the Years 1882-65. 
Aiohaeologioal Survey Report, Vol. I (Simla, 1871), p. 48. Also, A. L. Basham, History 
and Doctrines of the Jfivikas, Pp. 154 &. (Lond^, 1951). 

? It appears firom N. V. Malla 3 ra’s Studies in Sanskrit Texts on Temple An^tedvre 
(tmth Special Reference to Tantrasamuccaya}, pp. 68.09, that like apsidal shrines the 
elliptical etraotures (vrittdyata), too, had roofs shaped like the bsM^ of an elephant 
{ge^prMifhShSra), 

" A. Ghosh, 'Buddhist Inscription from Kaulimbl*. Bpigraphia Indiea, Vol. 

XXXIV, n. I (1961), pp. 14-16. 
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oontiiiaoiisly under occupation from drca sixth century B.C. to the sixth 
century A.I).i To fix correctly the date of the elliptical structure which 
stood on an oblong platform is, however, difficult until the fiuAl report on 
the excavation is published. Here also the elliptical structure followed a 
plan very much similar to the Rajgir halls and the Gopika cave. 

The elliptical structure at Kau^&mbi (PL 11, fig. 2) was made of brick and 
might have been a stupa. Yet, this is not the only elliptical structure in 
brick as the mound known as Pakki Kuti at the modem village of Maheth, 
embracing a part of ancient Sravasti, also yielded a similar monument 
(PL in).2 Unlike Kaufiambi it had a central projection, or some sort of a 
passage, on the east, a characteristic noticed also in the case of circular 
stupa-shrines and Vaishnayite elliptical temples. But for the central 
passage, the example from Sravasti did not differ much from that of Kau- 
6ambi. Both the structures were buUt on high platforms divided into sev¬ 
eral squares, and as usual the western side of the eflipse in either case 
was almost straight. The method of constructing a platform by dividing it 
into several compartments was meant for economizing materials, a principle 
followed also in case of wheel-shaped stiipa.^ Such technique marked a 
phase of constructional advancement over the earlier method of solid con¬ 
structions of stupas or platform. Stupas- with wheel-shaped plan must 
have come into existence in the Gandhara* and Mathura ^ regions by about 
the first century A.D.; it is but natural that the principle followed in 
case of circular constructions would also be adopted in the same period for 
building platforms similar to those of Kau^ambi and Sravasti; consequently, 
the present writer is inclined to date the elliptical structures at both the 
sites to about the first-second century A.D.® 

This architectural form, as already stated, was accepted by the followers 
of Brahmanical faith; the shape of the ellipse, however, did not alter in the 
least. As early as 1918 Bhandarkar^ discovered an elliptical shrine, also 
enclosed by an elliptical wall, at Nagari, District Chitorgarh, Rajasthan; in¬ 
scriptions—some of them dating back to the second century B.C.—^recovered 
from the nearby sites suggest its Vaishpava affiliation. Again, the recent 
excavations near the famous Heliodorus pillar at Besnagar,® District Vidisha, 
Madhya Pradesh, unearthed a temple-complex almost similar to that of 
Nagari. In both the cases the respective shrine was provided with a passage 
or a porch in the centre, a feature observed also at Sravasti. One may 
easily date the elliptical shrine at Besnagar to the second century B.C., for 
it is certainly contemporary, if not earlier, to the Heliodorus Garuda-pillax 
standing nearby—^the inscription on the pillar being generally dated to the 
second century B.C. 


1 Indian Archaeology, 1965-66 — A Remew. Pp. 20-21. 

2 J. Ph. Vogel, * Excavations at Saheth-Maheth’. Annual Report of the Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of India, 1907-08 (Calcutta, 1911), pp. 108-09; also PI. XXyill. 

* H. Sarkar, ‘Some Aspeote of the Buddhist Monuments at Nagarjimakonda’. 
Ancient India, No. 18, pp. 78-82. 

* Sir John MarshaU, TaxUa (Cambridge, 1966), Vol. HI, PI. 46. The example 
from Sirkap is only a variant of this type of stiipa. 

® Vincent A, Smith, The Jaina Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura (Allahabad, 
1901), PL m. 

* This type of platform-oonstruotion in temple-architecture gained wide currency 

during the Gupta period, „ ., 

’ D. R. Bhandarkar, ‘ The Arohaeolomoal Remains and Excavations at Nagari . 
Mem oirs of the Archeteologioal Survey of India, No. 4 (Calcutta, 1920), pp. Ici n.. 

Pi. xvm, ,, 

* • Indian Archaeology, 1964-65 — A Review (oyclostyled copy available 
"Tohaeologioal Survey of India); also information from Sri M. B. Khare, Assistan 
Superintendent, Arohaeologioal Survey of India. 
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It is clear from what has been described above that alimdy in the 
pre-ChiistiaD times the Buddhists, the Ajivikas and the followers of Brah- 
manical iaith adopted the elliptiOfri buildbig plan. All the elliptical build¬ 
ings, whether built in rubble, briok or rook, show more or less an identical 
plan wherein the lateral curvature of an ellipse was practically absent. 
Such consistency could not have been observed had there not been a definite 
tradition persistii^ in the country.! y©t, it is to be borne in mind that 
these structures were not put to an identical use, for whereas the halls at 
Bajgir and the rock-out cave in the Nagarjuni Hill were mainly copies of a 
secular building plan, those of Kau^mbl, 6ravastl, Nagari and Besnagar 
might have been reli^ous shrines. The elliptical structures from the first 
two sites are identifi^ as stupas, although the plan of the l^ravasti monu¬ 
ment conforms more to a shitee than a stupa proper. Of the two kimriH of 
buildings, viz. secular and religious, the former appears to have evolved 
earlier than religious ones and the latter had its continuity till the first-second 
century A.D. when the secular origin of this ground plan was practically 
forgotten. 

It is already indicated that the elliptical structures of Bajgir were 
possibly used as residences of the Buddhist monks and that these were 
built by Jivaka during Buddha’s life-time. That Buddhists did not evolve 
any building tradition of their own in the beginning is fairly certain. In 
the circumstances one has to assume the prevalence of such structures in 
some parts of India even prior to Buddha’s time. The fact that both the 
Buddhists as well as the Ajivikas followed an identical plan speaks not only 
of a common heritage but also of a sense of catholicity in the selection of 
bmlding plan which had then no religious bias. Evidently, both the sects 
depended on current styles without any preference or prejudice. Like the 
Buddhists the Ajivikas, too, had their regular places for meetings which is 
known as the Ajivika sabTm \ ^ the Gopika, the Vahiyaka and the Vadathika 
caves in the Nagarjuni Hill served as some sort of assembly halls. On the 
other hand, the Sudama and Lomas Bishi caves with circular or oval inner 
chambers might have been sanctuaries modelled like Buddhist stupa- 
shrines. As both the doctrines believed in some form of corporate ideals 
it is but natural that necessity of such halls, used either as residence or as 
assembly halls, should be felt by either sect. All this presupposes the 
existence in pre-Buddhistio times of a building tradition suited to communal 
pu^oses. Unfortunately, no archaeological remains comparable to the 
elliptical halls, and also attributable chronologically to pre-Buddhistic 
period, have so far come to light. Some very important evidence is, how¬ 
ever, available in the primitive architecture, specially among the Naga tribes 
of the North-East Frontier. For instance, the Bachelor’s House (Morung) 
of the ^ota Nagas^ (PI. IV) conforms exactly to the elliptical plan of Bajgir 
or Gopika cave; houses with semicircular front are also common amongst 
the ^ma and the Lhota Nagas. Whether the Lhota dormitories should be 
considered as survival of an old tradition is difficult to say but the presence 


tradition possibly oontinued in South India till late medieval times as the 
Ra n g an a tt^ vami temple at Srirangam, District Thiruchchirapalli, the JarSharedvara 
tmipte at KancUparauiy District Chingleputt and KaUaJaigar temple at A|agarkovil near 
Madnmi, all being in Madras State, are bt^t on elliptical sroimd plazi« Information 
frrna Sri K. R. Srinivaean. ^ o r 

* A. L. Basham, op. cit., pp. 116-16. 

« J. P. The Lhota Nagaa (London, 1922), pp. 24 ff.; plate facing p. 25. The 
Bachelor s House is w institution common to most of the tribes in the North-East 
Ertmti e r. Several tribes of Bihar and Madhya Pradesh follow the same oustom. T'or 
distribution of village dormitories in India, eee Verrier Elwin. The Muria and their 
Ohotdt (Oa^ord, 1947), pp. 269 ff. 
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of pile-dwelling, old traces of which are preserved in the plastic representa¬ 
tions from Amaravati and in the Buddhist literature,^ leads one to believe 
that elliptioal plan as well as the pile-dwelling amongst some Naga tribes 
perhaps constitute the lingering vestiges of some ancient customs. Needless 
to say, these tribal dormitories were also meant for communal living and 
one may wonder whether the Buddhists and the Ajivikas borrowed the 
idea from some tribal culture; even the latter might have influenced to a 
certain extent the social and cultural pattern of some of the Republics 
which rose to prominence during the time of Buddha and Bimbisara. 

It is evident, therefore, that secular concept of elliptical halls predated 
that of the shrine or stupa having an identical plan. In fact, the Buddhists 
as well as the Brahmamcal elliptical shrines were largely inspired by such 
commimal building, the plan of which might have had some remote connec¬ 
tion with the four-cornered burial mounds meant for the worshippers of 
*12 


1 A. Ghosh and H. Sarkar, ‘Beginnings of Sculptural Ait in South-east India: A 
Stele from Amaravati’. Ancient India, No 20 (m the press) 

“ P. V. Kane, History of Dharma^dstra (Poona, 1953), Vol. IV, p 247 
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RARE AND tJNIQUE ANTIQUITIES FROM RAJGHAT 
By Adeis Baneeji 


The plateau of Rajgh&t over which the Kashi railway station was 
erected in the nineteenth century by the old Oudh and Rohil^and Railway 
(since merged with the East Indian Railway in early twenties of this cen¬ 
tury), now a part of the Northern Railway, came into prominence in 1940, 
when the former East Indian Railway started regirdering the bridge over 
the Gahga, then known as Dufferin Bridge, now renamed MSlaviya Bridge. 
Its mass excavations for removal of debris to extend the station yard 
brou^t to light enormous quantities of antiquities, consisting of disjecta 
memBra, two copperplates (one in a stone casket), sculptures, beads, clay 
fignimes, seals and sealings, etc. Mr. W. W. Finlay, I.C.S., then District 
Magistrate and Collector, Benares, made me in charge of antiquities found 
by the railway authorities, under the Treasure Trove Act, when I had 
just joined Samath Museum as Custodian; But it was a hopeless task 
sitting at a distance of four miles from the place and depending on a Muslim 
monument attendant {ChauMddr), whom the unscrupulous curio dealers in 
league with the Hindu labourers cheated. A major portion of the spoils 
was salvaged by the skilfulness of Rai Krispa Dasa, who has now made 
them over to the Hindu University. All objects in my custody, including 
the charter of Govindachandra, contained in a stone casket, since edited in 
Epigraphia Indica by 6ri Krisna Deva, were transferred to Bharata Kala 
Bhavana on permanent loan by the then Director-General of Archaeology, 
the late Raobahadur K. N. Dikshit. The credit of making the first attempt 
on scientific digging at Raj ghat goes to Sarva^ri S. Mukherjee and K. Deva, 
of the Archaeological Survey. The objects under discussion were found 
in this excavation. 

The object of the paper is to discuss some sealings and one terracotta 
plaque. Seals found at Rajghat have already been discussed by K. Deva, 
pointing out the occurrence of Gupta coin types and Hellenic divinities.^ 
The former feature is shared by the seals and sealings found at Bhita by the 
late Sir John Marshall.^ Professor Pathak has also described some Rajghat 
seals now in Bharata Kala Bhavan. These are generally religious sealings.^ 
Since time immemorial, seals have played a significant part in the develop¬ 
ing economy of a community, and in its fiscal, commercial and banking 
organizations. Even pre-literate society could not afford to neglect them 
and used symbols for purposes of authentication. Literate society, with its 
growing indmitrial and commercial contacts, added legends to them in 
addition to the sjrmbols. Thus the seals and sealings of Harappa culture, 
found not only in India but in other countries of Asia, testify to the talented 
commercial life of the people. Not only in State business, but in the life 
of an ordinary private citizen, their importance is undeniable. For sale 
and purchase of lands, transactions in agricultural commodities, cattle, 
horse, sheep, camels, metals, stone, textiles and ivory, etc., the importance of 
anka (seal) is undoubted. In affairs of the State—^the alleged treaty be¬ 
tween Seleukus and CShandragupta—Maurya must have borne royal seals. 
Messages to contemporary HeUenio rulers (yonaraja) for establishment of 


' Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. Ill, pp. 73 ff. 

* of. Writers * Coin Devioes of Bhit& Seals Vol. XXIX, pp. 222. 

» JM.8.L, Vol. XIX, pp. 168-79; and Vol. XX, pp. 196-201. 
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charitable institutions referred to in Asokan edicts must have borne im> 
penal seals. In Indian history, the importance of seals was first mooted 
by the late Dr. J. F. Fleet.i They had a value for the race, nation and 
c^ectivity. The instance of AbhijMnaSahuritalam referring to the royal 
signet-ring is too well known. Every copperplate grant bore the State 
seals. BS>nabhatta in his Har^acaritam mentions golden seal of the 
I^pabhuti kings. The fifth act of MudrdrSJcaaaa narrates that Siddhar- 
thaka’s letter bore the impression of the seal of office of the Minister 
Baksasa. The same work suppUes us with the information that ‘Identity 
Cards’ duly sealed were needed to leave military encampments. According 
to MdhabharaMm when Dvaraka was invested, security measures were 
taken to scrutinize that no one left and entered the city without authenti¬ 
cated permits. (Vanaparvan, adhyaya 16, filoka 18). In this way literary 
references could be multiplied ad infinitum. When the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudragupta states that many of the frontier States and 
monarchies gladly accepted the charter of their existence bearing the 
‘Garuda’ seal, it supplies us with the term anJea for seals.^ 

These seals and sealings are a valuable source of the cultural history of 
our coimtry. They bring before our eyes the life and times—^the social, 
political, religious, commercial, economic and fiscal condition. The terms 
used for administrative, revenue and military organizations. They supply 
a great deal of data about the iconoplastic art of ancient India. In the 
field of art, they present the evidence of a high skill reached in one of the 
most important brandies of the plastic activity, the glyptic art, about whose 
origin, development and decay our resear^es are significantly absent. 

Seals and Seaunob 

1. A sealing of black day bearing a pear-shaped impre^ion. Above a 
wheel within dotted border. Below legend in characters of c. fifth century 
A.D. &imdaUasya (EJ. 177). 

2. Sealing of greyish clay bearing an oval impression. Above bow 
and arrow. Below legend Hariaimhasya. At the bottom occur the follow¬ 
ing symbols: J^ri Vaisa, svastika, and another (RJ. 7717). 

3. The seal of Harisena. Bow above. At ,the centre tree within 
railing and the legend Harisenaaya. The following symbols occur: Nandi- 
pdda, Triskelis, svastika, etc. (BJ. 568). 

4. A sealing of grey day. Bow and arrow above, in rectangular field. 
At the centre Hansenasya (RJ. 60). 

6. Grey sealing with three pellets arranged in a triangle (RJ. 85). 

6. Black sealing. Damaged. 6ri Vaisa in circular field (RJ. 131). 

7. A grey sealing divided into two registers. In the upper part 
lingam (?) on a pedestal with battle-axe right and another two to the left. 
Fidd divided by double rows of diamonds. Below in characters of third 
century A.D. Amachama with the hill symbol consisting of three arches 
below (PI. II, 7). 

8. Sealing with circular impression showing a bull facing left. Below 
it a pyramid of three solid spheres or balls. On the right, grounded spear 
(Sikihif). Legend in characters of first century B.C. DMnadevasya (RJ* 
271,26 p.). There are several copies (PI. 11, 8). 

The seal is neither that of Dhanadeva of Ayoohya 3 nor of Eau^mb!,^ 


^ Itnpsrial Gazetteer, Tol. H, p. 29. 

* Corpus InsoripHonum Jnduxmm, Vol. m. 

• O.C. in AJ., p. 138, PI. XVI, 17. 

« Ibid.,p. m,VlXX, 12 . 
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though it hM mme analogy with them. These seals are now kept in the 
Central Antiquities Section, Archaeological Survey of India, New Delhi. 

Plaque 

The next object is a plaque almost like a copper-celt decorated on both 
sides. Front shows waters indicated by curv^ flanked on either side by 
fishes above them is the motif jpar exceUmce of inconoplastic art of India—^the 
pot with foliage with one conch {4ankha) on either side of the base. The 
pot is original. It has a pedestal base, with stars (?) or floral motifs in 
relief on its belly. It has a slender elongated neck with a wide mouth from 
which foliages ii^sue. It is the pot of plenty and combines an abstract Vedic 
terminology with a concrete Indian concept of a symbol of abundance or 
fertility; because, its specific associations are with water and vegetation. 
Indeed, a definite iconoplastic type seems to have been evolved very early 
and has survived unchanged to om day. Researches of Drs. A. K. 
Coomaraswamy and J. N. Banerjea have made that abundantly clear. It 
has various names: purnainUisa, mangaktghaia, bhadraghata (X,32.9), 
etc. Rgveda refers to punmkalasa (III.32.15) containing the waters of 
eternal life. It was known as Somadhana or a receptacle of Soma (VI.69.6; 
1X,97.33; IV.27.25), that life-giving ambrosia. Vedic Aryans thought, 
while the Soma-juice accumulated within the kumbha, it persuaded all 
kinds of beauty to stay in it {R.V., IX.62.19). The earliest conception of 
association of Somabhdnda and ^rl. The former stands as male while ^rl is 
the female—^the later concept of purvsha and praknti. 

The concept of the mangcda-, or piirna- or hhadraghcUas is explicit. They 
were install^ in the houses to propitiate the presiding divinity of homes 
known as &a3d (III.12.1-7; 111.12.8), to bless the household with plenty 
and prosperity, sturdy youths, and beautiful maidens and plenty of cattle. 
The Dhammipada commentary {Atfhakaihd) has a similar picture (1.147). 
The cosmic conception of purvMgkafa, with its firm substratum of time, is 
clarified also by the Atharvaveda (XIX.53.3^. This Veda further elucidates 
the cosmic nature of human powers and of the physical, vital and psychic 
functioning of the body. The secret of the full vase symbol lies in its two¬ 
fold characters, namely life and growth (X.2.30; XI.8; VIII.19-27; 
XI.8.32-34). Tajurveda also refers to it (XIX.87). 

These later Vedic conceptions we find transformed in stone, e.g. B.89 
of Lucknow Museum.^ The whole pillar consists of a tall growing lotus 
creeper rising from a vase, as in our plaque with two peacocks seated on the 
central leaf at the back; while in the front is standing on two ghataa. 
The association of l^ri with two full vases as her pfifha has been found in 
earlier Barhut reliefs, too. At Sanchi, the fuU vase motif is associated with 
lotus motif, which covers the vase with its petals at the base, on the belly 
and on shoulders. Meandering lotus creeper gathers a rhythm at AmarS- 
vatl. On ivory plaques found at Begram the fuU vase has greater elabora¬ 
tion of foliage with a cloth of girdle over its belly. This decorative girdle 
also occurs at Amaravatl and MathurSi in India and Indonesia. 

We have seen in the previous paragraph that the full vase bwame 
associated with Lakahmt or The evidence of definite aniconic re¬ 
presentation by symbolism is supplied by seals found at BasS^rh, Bhita, etc. 
But at this stage complexities arise. The above discussion has shown that 
apart from occurring as a wimplft vase with foliage symbolizi^ life and growth 
it continued to acquire a complex character by its association with other 


^ A. K, Ooooowaswazny, History of Art in India and Indonesia, p. 65, flg. 74. 
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symbols and being common to other sects and leligionB. Thm kMha is an 
ayudha of Vii^u, but it is also a nidhi o£ podmird-vidya, whose presiding 
divinity again was ^ri or Lakahmi.^ ^avUcha and piirpaghafat again, are 
considered auspidoos symbols by Jainas according to KcdpcufUtra. The 
wheel is an ay^ha of VisQu-Narftyaoa. It symbolia^ the Buddhist dham- 
ma, a raina of a chakravarti king and a midHt too. Fortunately for us, the 
diemakers of Gupta Vaifiall have supplied data to trace the ultimate trans¬ 
formation of the prehistoric pot with foliage motif into symbol of fecundity 
and plenty. This is sealing No. 12 found by the late Dr. Theodore Bloch 
in 1903-04. This is a seal with circular field. Two thick lines divide it 
into two equal registers—^its upper part shows a kalasa at the centre vfith 
foliage. On the proper right side we have the word &in, on the left a conch; 
its lower part has a legend: seal of the office of the commander enjoying 
the rank (and precedence) of the Crown Prince {Yuvaraja-hhat^raka- 
pddiya).^ 

If the pUrn^hafa therefore was the visual symbol of an, then what 
did she stand for and what were her scope and function? The cult of on 
or Lahahml, at the very commencement, was connected with the ‘Great 
Mother Goddess.’8 In the early Vedic literature the word ^rl implied 
beauty. The ^rl-a&kta of Rgveda gives the full iconographic values of the 
ideology. She is not at first the consort of Visnu,* but indicated merely 
the physical beauty. In the later Vedic literature the conception of &r% 
as beaqty does not disappear but the idea of her important position in worldly 
affairs becomes prominent. In the ^(Uapathahrahma'm (XI.4.3.1) the ab¬ 
stract conception gives place to concrete form. Her association with kalasa 
{anapita-lveimhmbhair) with elephants {gajendrai^) are abundantly made 
dear in J^n-aukta. As pointed out by the late Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy, 
her association with Visnu is firet pointed out in Taittiriya Sarhhita 
(VII.6.14). Here ‘ ^ri, the lady of the quarters, is mentioned as the lady of 
Visnu’. In the epic and pmrdnic periods she is described as mother of 
Kamadeva and becomes associated with Indra, the god of waters, and 
Kuvera, the god of wealth. She bore in her hand a makara. She has been 
describe as Padmalayd or Padmahmid. But Pali tradition treats her 
ignobly—tepr ficklemindedness being correctly emphasized. The icono¬ 
graphy Sri in her five aspects (1) KamaMayd or KamaUihaata, (2) Oaja- 
Utkgmim Ahhi§ekalak§m%, (3) &n, with yakahaa edablishing her as the goddess 
of wealth, (4) l^n with makara or Qaneia, establishing her connection with 
Ganges water, and (6) 8rl, the goddess of overseas trade, have been dealt 
with by Drs. A. K. Coomaraswamy, J. N. fanerjea and Motichandra. The 
conch-shell symbolizes good luck, according to ViahnwiharmoUara, and also 
the sea. 

If we now examine the plaque under discussion (PI. lU) we find that 
the pedestal pot with long neck is the punfaghafa or mangcdahdaaa from 
which the issuing foUages denote fertility. The stars on the belly possibly 
stand for the s^. The conches {iankha) are defined to stand for one of 
the nidhia of Padmini-vidya by Dr. J. N. Banerjea accord!^ to Markandeya- 
paravxi, whose presiding divinity was &ri or Lakahml. Waves represented 
by superimposed curves and a fish on either side establish her connection 
with ^e sea, made abundantly dear by several Basarh sealings, particularly 


1 J. K, Banerjea, The Devdopment of Hindu Iconography, pp. 166 and 210. 
• AM.A^X, mS-Oi, p. 108, No. 12; PI. XL, fig. 6. 

> J. N. Banerjea, op. dt,, pp. 183 ff. Qlotz, Aegecm Civilization, p. 245. 

4 9. Oldenberg in Bupam, Oot. 1927, pp. 98-121. 
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sealing No. 93 depicting a sea-fieucing vessel.^ Dr. Motichandra has dis- 
ciussed it with great detail in his paper, ‘Padma establishing her 
character as the presiding divinity of overseas trade.* It is clear, there- 
fore, that the object is the symbolical representation of goddess ^rl. As 
an object of art, an analysis of the style, conventionalization of its motifs, 
places it in c. A.D. 600-700. The pot also is singular in design. It may be 
argued that being potter’s work the weaknesses in composition may be due 
to the individual potter and cannot be taken as evidences for a late date. 
But the treatment of the foliage leaves little doubt about its age. 


1 1913-14, pp. 129-80, PI. XLVI. 

2 Nehru Birthday Book, pp. 497-613. 
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AMBI-NANA-DURGA 
By Bandaita Sabaswati 

A unique gold medal (assignable to the first century B.C. on palaeo- 
^aphic grounds) in the British Museumi (Fig. 1), London, shows on one 
side the figure of a humped bull with the Greek legend Tauroa above and 
the Praknt legend in KharoshtM ushabhe (Sanskrit ‘ojishabha) below. Both 
the legends mean ‘bull’. On the other side appears the figure of a goddess, 
fully robed and carowned by a three-pronged head-dress, with her left hand 
resting on hip and right holding a flower (lotus bud). There is a Prakrit 
^legend in Elharoshthi on either side of the goddess. The portion to her 
left has been read as Pakhalavadidevata {Pakhaldvadi-devatd), meaning the 
deity of Pakhalavati (PushkalSvati, modem Charsada in the Peshawar 
district). Recently Dr. B. N. Mukherjee has read the portion of the legend 
to the right of the goddess as ampae.^ Ampa is the Prakrit form of Amoa or 
Amba, ampae being its genitive form. The entire legend would thus read 
PakhaMvadl-devatd Ampae meaning ‘Of Ampa, the deity of Pakhalavadi’. 
The deity of Pakhalavadi has been designated in the legend as Ampa, i.e. 
Amba or Amba. 

A goddess, iconographically corresponding to the deity of Pakhalavadi, 
appears on some copper coins of the Indo-Scythian king Azes (Fig. 2). On 
the obverse of these coins we have the figure of the goddess with the Greek 
legend Basileos BaaiUon MegaUni Azou and on the reverse the humped bull 
with the Prakrit legend Maharajaaa rajatirajctsa mahataaa Ayaaa. written in 
Kharoshthi.* Though we miss here the distinctive designations of the 
devices, as on the above gold medal, there can hardly be any doubt that the 
goddess presented here is the same as the one-designated as Amba, the deity 
of Pakhalavadi, there. On both she appears in association with the bull.^ 
On some coins of similar type in the British Museum (Fig. 3) there appears 
the forepart of a lion beside the goddess. 6 This is certainly a new addition 
in her iconographio repertoire. 

Amba means ‘mother’ and the mother aspect is emphasized in the 
concept of the great goddess Durga of ’the Hindu pantheon by such of her 
many names as Amba, Ambikfi, etc. In mythology she is the consort of 
&va, whose distinctive mount is the bull. In this context it is useful to 
note the following observation of Coomaraswamy:® ‘In Buddhist art we 
find at Bharhut and Sanchi the tree, wheel, etc., on or behind an altar, 
clearly designated in inscriptioim as Buddha {Bhagavato) and worshipped as 
such... l^ter on the figure* of a human teacher takes its place upon the 
throne, the old symbols being retained as specific designations... In 
the same way with Hindu types: thus we find at first the humped bull alone, 
then a two-armed and finally a four-armed figure accompanying the bull, 
once the representative of the deity, now his vehicle, while other symbols 
are held in the bands as attributes. ’ In the light of the above observation 


» BMO., p. 162. 

® Ntim. Chron., 1966, pp, 110 f. 

» PJlfO.,I,p. 129,P1. Xn, 308. , . 

* Dp. B. N. Mtikherjee would like to doBoribo these as the oharaotenstio devices ot 
Pushkal&val^ mint. 

* BMO., p. 86, PI. IX, 6. 

« HIIA., p. 46. 
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there seems to be little doubt, as Professor J.' N. Banerjea has suggested,^ 
that the bull on such pieces stands for ^iva. The goddess represented on 
these pibces has usually been identified with Sr! or Lakshml.^ In a^oda- 
tiion with Siva in his animal form (bull) there is every poscdbility that the 
^ddesB is to be identified with his consort in one or ower of her aspects.* 
llie name Amb§> given to the goddess on the gold medal fully corroborates 
this. The lotus in one of the hands of the goddess need not stand in the 
way of this identification as lotus is included in the texts as one of the 
emblems or attributes of DurgS. and a few of her aspects (cf. dahshine, chot- 
palam haste vdmahasiarh prasdrayet in the J-gama texts in respect of the 
description of images of Gaurl, a form of Durgfi.; ka^isamsfftitavamakard 
sarojamitarena chodvcdiatl in Brihai ^amhitd, Ivii, 37, in regard to the de¬ 
scription of images of £k&naih4&, an aspect of the great goddess). It is 
exactly in this latter attitude that the goddess on the above pieces has 
been represented. , 

Another aspect of Durgg. is also found represented on a few gold coins * 
of the Kushaua ruler Huvishka under the name of Ommo, i.e. Umg, which 
is one of the many nam^ of the great goddess. Again, R^pson has noticed 
on a quarter stater of Huvishka in the British Museum (formerly in Cunning¬ 
ham’s collection) in which Ommo (Uma) appears in the company of Oesho 
(Bhave^a = 6iva). In the Pakhalavadi medal and coins of Azes we have 
one manner of showing the god (in his animal form) on one side and his 
consort (in her anthropomorphic form) on the other. In the coin of 
Huvishka, just described, we have another manner of representing them 
together, both in their anthropomorphic forms, on the same side. 

The great goddess Durga is distinguished by the lion as her mount. 
The goddess of Pakhalavadi on the gold medal and on certain copper coins 
of Azes and Umg on a few coins of Huvishka are among the earliest anthro¬ 
pomorphic representations of some of the aspects of the great goddess. It 
is interesting to observe that except on a very few coins of Azes the asso¬ 
ciation of the goddess with the Hon has not been indicated. Few coins 
show this association in a rather hesitating manner by represeinting only 
the forepart of a lion beside the figure of the goddess. The emergence of 
this distinctive feature of the goddess seems to offer an interesting problem 
in the study of her iconography. 

A few gold coins of Huvishka may appear to^ offer a clue to a satis¬ 
factory explanation of this problem. One of them is preserved in the 
Punjab Museum,® Lahore, and another, formerly in Cunningham’s collec¬ 
tion, is now in the British Museum.® On the reverse of each we find two 
figures, a god and a goddess, standing facing each' other, and designated 
respectively as Oesho (Bhave4a = ^iva) and Nana in the Punjab Museum 
specimen, and as Oesho and Ommo (Uma) in the British Museum piece. 
In one of the hands of Uma on the latter a fiower (possibly lotus) is clearly 
recognizable. The characteristic emblem or weapon of Nana is a short 
sceptre,, as we have in her many representations on Kush&^a coins. 

Nanaia (Anahita), it should be noted, was a great Elamite goddess 
enjoying a very wide popularity over vast regions of Western Asia. Hw: 
assoriation with the Hon is clear and expUcit. Herodotus^ gives a 


DBI (2nd ed.), p. 113. 

Eastern Art, I, pp. 176 f; PMC,, I, p. 129. 

DHI (2nd ed.). pp. Ill, 185. 

JRAS., 1897, p. 824; DHI (2nd ed.), pp. 126-27. 
PMC., I, p. 197, No. 136. 

JSAS., 1M7, p. 324. 

Q. lUiwlizisou, History oj Hvrodotm, Vol. 11, p. 167. 
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description of the cult of the goddess and mentions the regions in which the 
colt was practised. Strabo^ refers to the temple of the goddess in the 
precincts of which lions are said to have roamed about freely. Some corns 
from the North-West (Fi^. 4 and 6), apparently of Yue-ohih origin, bear each 
on one side the figure of a lion with the legend Nanna (Nanaia) ,2 thereby 
indicating that the lion on such coins was meant to stand for the goddess. 
She is frequently represented on Kusha^a coins.s Though on most of 
these coins her association with the lion is not indicated, she is represented 
as seated on a lion on a rare gold coin of Kanishka (Fig. 6). The 
identification is beyond doubt, as her name appears by her side inscribed in 
debased Greek characters. 

The Kushaj^a rulers have been the most eclectic in the choice of divini¬ 
ties from various sources for the reverse devices of their coins. Among the 
Indian divinities the most freq^uently represented is the god ^iva and among 
the extraneous ones the goddess Nana (Nanaia). There are reasons to 
rbeheve that a few Kushana rulers specially adored these two divinities. 
The epithet nuihUmra, applied to Vima Kadphises (Kadphises II) in the 
reverse legend of many of his gold and copper coins bearing the figure of 
6iva with his distinctive iconographic traits, has been interpreted by some 
scholars as suggestive of his devotion to MaheSvara^ which is one of the 
many names of this great god. On two coins of Huvishka, noticed by 
Cimningham, is shown the figure of the king kneeling before the goddess 
Nana.® 

The popularity of the Indian god &va and the West Asiatic goddess 
Nana (Nanaia) thus seems to have been established among the Kushapa 
rulers, and there was every possibility of the West Asiatic goddess being 
identified with the consort of the Indian great god. That this actually 
happened is known from two coins of Huvishka, one showing Oesho 
(Bhave4a = Siva) with Nana and the other Oesho with Ommo (Uma). 
The lion distinctive of Nana (Nanaia) may thus have been appropriated by 
the great goddess Durga, the consort of Siva, as her mount. The process of 
identification seems to have been on the way before the Kushaj^jiaB, as 
indicated by the appearance of the forepart of a lion in association with 
AmbS., an aspect of Durga, on a few coins of Azes. 

The above suggestion appears to be borne out by a particular reverse 
device on certain tjrpes of Imperial Gupta coins. The motif of the goddess 
Nana seated on a lion, as represented on the coin of Kanishka (HI), re¬ 
appears almost in identical form on Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins, 
laon-slayer type of Chandragupta II and Lion-slayer t 3 rpe of Kumara- 
gupta 1.7 On the coin of Kanishka (III) the goddess has a long staff with 
three globules on top (mace ?) in the left hand and a fillet or noose in the 
right. On Chandragupta-Kumaradevi coins she usually has a comucopiae 
in the left hand and a noose in the right. Comucopiae is the particular 
emblem of Ardochso on KushSpa coins. It may be noticed also that in one 
of the coins of Huvishka showing Ommo (Uma), noticed above, Uma has a 
comucopiae in one of her hands, perhaps a borrowal from Ardochso. On 
Lion-slayer types of Chandragupta II and Kumaragupta I the comucopiae 
is replaced by a lotus with a long stalk, thereby leading to a complete 


' H. L. Jones (editor). The Geography of Strabo, Vol. VII, p. IT"?. 

* BMC, PI, XXIV, 16. 

» Ibid., PI. XXVI, 10; XXVIH, 6; eto. 

* JASB, NS., 1981-33, p. 7. 

* Dfll (2nd ed.),p. 243. 

* PMC., I, p. 20Ti Nwn. Chron., 1892, pp. 117-18. , <• 

7 OCQDBM., PI. VTTT, 14; XIV, 6; eto. CQQOBH., pp, 1 f. 192 f, 283 f. 
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IndianizaMon of the motif. From the oocufre];;ice of oomuoopiaie, lotos flow^ 
aad hon mount ihe goddess has been described as Lahshcol'Ambikfi—a 
omnposite icon combining the concepts of ^ri or Ishi^uDi, the goddess of 
prosperitv, and Ambik&, the mother aspect of DoigS. We have already 
noted that the lotus need not stand in the way of identification of the 
goddess with one or other aspect of DorgS.. With regard to noose (pd^a) it 
may be stated that in the texts it is included among the varied weapons of 
Durgft. Instead of being a composite icon the motu now represents, in all 
probability, one single £vine concept, that of Ihirg& herself in one or other 
of her aspects. Altekar describes the device on Chandragupta-KumaradevI 
coins as representing Ambika (1),^ that on lion-slayer type of CSiandragupta 
II as Ambika-Lakshmi ^ and that on Lion-slayer type of KumSragupta I 
simply as the goddess.^ In the Introduction to his GcUalogue he describes 
the device under the general appellation of Simha-vahini Durga.* As the 
texts unanimously describe the Uon as the distinctive moimt of the goddess 
Durga this seems to be the correct appellation. Such texts cannot usually bd' 
dat^ before the Gupta period. It is also interrating to observe that the 
few sculptural representations of Durg&, that have been noticed up till now, 
including those of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, do not present the 
goddess with the lion mount. Apparently this iconographic feature took 
some time to become the established practice. This may support further 
the suggestion, made above, that the lion mount, a distinctive iconographic 
trait of the goddess Durga, may have been borrowed from the concept of 
the Elamite goddess Nanaia through an interesting process of identification 
of Nanaia with diva’s consort Durga. The medal and the coins, described 
above, bear significant testimonies to the process of absorption of an ex¬ 
traneous concept by the Indian. 

Abbreviations used : 

BMC. —P. Gardner, Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings of Bactria and India. 

British Museiun Catalogue. London, 1886. 

CCQDBM. —J. Allan, Vatcdogue of Coins of the Gupta Dynasties and of Sasanka, 

King of Gouda. British Mu^um Catalogue. London, 1936. 

CGQCBH. —A. S, Altekar, Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard. 

Bombay, 1954. 

DHI. —J. N. Banerjea, Development of Hindu Iconography {2nd ed.). Calcutta. 

1966. 

HIIA. — A.. Sl. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian An. London, 

1927. 

JA8B, NS.—Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: Numismatic Supplement. 

C^outta. 

JB AS.—Journal of the Boyd Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. London. 

Num. Chron.—Numismatic Chronicle. London, 
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MONUMENTS OF BIJOLYA 
ByADBiB Banbbji 

Mewar has topographical features peculiar to itself, by which it wt||S 
able to maintain its political and cultural entity for centuries and lead 
Indian resistance movement, successfully, against Turkish onslaughts. The 
northern and eastern portions of the state generally consist of an elevated 
plateau of open undulating country; while the southern and western por¬ 
tions are covered with hills and jungles. The area on the south-west, 
generally known as ‘Hill tracts of Mewar’, at once rugged and inaccessible, is 
tjjke wildest portion of Aravalli hills. In the wider sense the ‘Pathar’ is in 
TOahty the southern extension of Aravalli system. For mUes and milra it 
forms an impenetrable massif, except at places like Bundi, Eanthambhor, 
Mukundarra and Hathiva^ near Ranakpur where roads ran through the 
tortuous passes. Commencing from Mahanala (mod. Menal) where it 
tumultuously meets the plains of Malwa, with a break made by the Banas, 
before it falls into Chambal, it extends towards Karauh and Khushalgarh. 
In a shorter sense, ‘Pathar’ is its southern extremity, where it has branched 
to the south-east and east towards Bijolya, Menal, Ratangarh and Bhains- 
ror. Here it converts itself into a huge, wide, rolling tableland which is 
only precipitous on one side. Unless one visits the area personally, one 
cannot imagine the difficulties of terrain, that offered refuge to people, 
whom neither money and honour could purchase nor swords and spears 
did frighten. 

The town has been variously named. Harabilas Sarda mentions it as 
‘Bijolian’. The late G. H. Ojha calls it ‘Bijolya’. Kielhom spells it 
‘Bijoh’ and D. R. Bhandarkar calls it ‘Bijoha’ probably the vulgo. of 
‘Bijolya’. The fortified town of‘Bijolya’ is located in an elevated table¬ 
land in the midst of what was known as Upannal hill range of the Aravallis. 
It is (26° 10' N. and 76° 20' E.) 60 miles from Chitorgarh, 36 miles south and 
south-west of Bundi and 112 miles NE. of Udaipura city, in the present 
BhOwara district of Rajasthan. I visited the place from Bundi.^ Tod 
mentioned its ancient names as ‘VijayavaUi’, ‘Morakuri’ and ‘Ahichpur’. 
But the late D. R. Bhandarkar correctly pointed out that there is no evidence 
in support of these claims. According to one of the rock inscriptions foimd 
at the place, ‘ Vindbyavalli’ seems to have been the name in medieval times. 
It is quite possible that VindhyavaUi was misread as ‘VijayavaUi’by Col. 
Tod’s assistant. Morakuri is certainly not the name of the place, but that 
of a hamlet in the neighbourhood, granted to the temple ol Par^vanatha.® 

The area has been inhabited since the Stone Age. Old Stone Age 
artefacts have been picked up in the bed of the Gambhira River. At Chamh 
near BadoU, the cliff showed ‘ an implementiferous deposit of conglomerate 
and a deposit of loose gravel overling the gneissic bench’. Old Stone Age 
industries of the region divide themselves into two classes—^pebble tools and 
bandaxes. Sonita yielded choppers, cleavers, one ovate and flakes ^ of 
so-caUed Claotonian technique. At Bhainsrorgarh two implement-bearing 


H. B*. Sarda in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1913, p. 
p. 266; G. H. Ojha, Udayapur Bdfya-ka-Iiihdea, Vol. PP« 68 ff. 

* Progress Report of the Atchaeological Survey of Western India, 
®ndiag 80th June, 1906, p. 67. 
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deposits were noticed, on the left bank of the Chambal at Narghat, and of 
Bamini, a tributary of the Chambal. The yields were one chopper, seven 
handaxes, five cleavers, nine scrapers, etc. Esqploration of Dr. K. N. Puri 
in portions of Udaipur and Chitorgarh districts in the valleys of Ahar- 
Berach-Qambhiri, Ba^, Chambal and Wagan rivers resulted in the find of 
sites bearing so-called palaeoliths, microliths, etc. This area again has 
supplied sites containing proto-historic pottery at St&lpura, Fachar, 
Tarawat and Joera in Udaipur district and at Undala, Yircm, Hironji-ka- 
Khera and Khor in Chitorgarh ^ district. Tools of Series III, or microliths, 
unassociated with pottery were found at Tarra, Bamini and Kalikunya near 
Bhainsrorgarh, etc. The subsequent history of Rajasthan is too well known 
to require any recapitulation. 

To retrace o\ir steps, the foundation of the city used to be ascribed in the 
nineteenth century to one Baja Huna—a tradition which it shares in common 
with BSdoli or Bhadrfivat!, Menal or Mahfin&la and Bhainsrorgarh. 2^?.^ 
Carllyle’s time, they were recognized as rulers of the area between Kota 
(district), Bhainsrorgarh, Bundi (that is whole of HSdfivatl), MahS,nala and 
Bassi. That is the most inaccessible portion of Mewar hill tracts, which 
they continued to rule, according to folk tradition, tiU the advent of the 
Ch^amfinas and Guhilots. What reliance can be placed on this tradition, 
unsupported by any other form of evidence, is a moot point. Already in 
the time of A. C. L. CarUyle, the annalists and dynasts were converting 
Hfine into Anna. But the fact remains that Hunas survived long in Indian 
society bereft of their rapacity and vandalism, and they were generally 
connected with Saiva temples in Rajasthan.^ 

Jain Monfmhnts 

About a mile to the south-east of the walled town stands a Jain temple 
on a rocky ground. In front of the fane are two small pillars inscribed on 
four faces. CarUyle, under a misapprehension, called them acM piUars. 
In reality, they are Nishedhik&s and contain the order of succession of Jain 
pontiffs. At a little distance, but in front of the temple, are the ruins of a 
columnar haU, regarded as the ruins of a palace by the local people and 
called ‘No-Choki*. To the north of the temple is a reservoir known as 
Bevatlkui;!^. Between the Knn^ and the enclosure, again to the north of 
the Jain temple, is a rock inscription (11' 6" x3' 6") whose contents wiU be 
discussed in a subsequent section. There is a second inscription (15'X 5') 
near it. It records that the temple of Pardvanatha was repaired by a 
merchant named LoUga in the reign of Chahamana Someivara 11 (c. A.D. 
1170-70) and surrounded it by seven smaller temples, which are not trace¬ 
able now. 

Bbahminioal Shbtnbs 

To the east of the city near the ramparts stands three Brahminioal 
fanes noticed by A. C. L. (3arUyle.* These are temples of HAjSreSvara or 
Sahasralinga, Mi^kSla and Baidyanatha {vvlgo, Baijnath) and Unt^eSvara- 
ll^khSdeva, Close to these is the second reservoir named MandikinI Kunda. 
The upper portion of the waUs of this hu'r4a contains many pilgrims’ 
records throwing valuable light on the history of these edifices. 


i Indian Archaeology—A Review, 1953-64, p, 37; 1954-65, p. 68; 1956-66, p. 68; 
1966-67, pp. 5-9, Plate I, etc. 

> F(Mr detailed discussion see Jowmdl of Anatic Soeiety, Vol. IV, No. 1, for my 
paper, ‘Supas in Mewar*. 

a Oanniaghazn, Arohaetdoffical Survey Report, Vol. V, p. 248. 
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Ehgbabhs 

The most important epigraph is a Jain record edited by Kavir&ja 
SySrmala I>5sa, almost a century ago. It has now been re-edited by Pt. 
A. K. Vyasa.^ Its object was to record the erection of the temple of 
PSrivanatha, the 23rd Jain tirthankara, by a pious digamvara namedI^l&ka. 
It mentions all the Chahamana Kings fiom SSmanta to Some§vara II. It 
would be recalled that this king (Somefivara) succeeded his nephew, 
Prithvir&ja II, and was a grandson of Chaulukya Jayasiihha-SiddharSja 
(c. A.D. 1094-1144). He ruled possibly from c. A.D. 1170-1179.2 It further 
states that a Porvad Mahajam, named Loliga, repaired the temple of 
Par^van&tha and surrounded it with many subsidiary shrines. The second 
record is a Jain kdvya called Uttama Sikhara Pwra/m by Siddhasuri. 
The two nishedhikds record the names of digamvara Jain pontiffs of 
SaHn^ha, Sarasvati gachchha, BaldtMra gam and ^rl Mala 
^Samgha, in the line of dcharya Kundakunda. The first inscription is dated 
in Phalgiim svdi 3 gurau in 1483 V.S. (= A.D, 1426-27). It is the nishe- 
dhika of Jain nun named Bai Agamasiri. The second is dated in Phalgum 
svdi 2 Budhe in 1466 V.S. ( = A.D. 1408-09) and states that it was the nishe- 
dhika of Hemaklriti, pupil of Subhachandra. The term niskedhika needs 
some clarification. It has variants, such as niMdki, nishldhi and nishidhigS. 
It was first met in a stone inscription, standing in the courtyard of the Meguti 
temple at Aihole, which mentions the identical gam and teacher of BijolyS 
record.3 According to the late Prof. K. B. Pathak in Upasagara Kevaligala 
Katkd the term means a ‘tomb erected over the cremated remains of a 
Jain ascetic’.^ In another epigraph, occurring on a stone inside the temple 
of Hanuman in the village of Kadakol, noticed by Meet, nishldhi is des¬ 
cribed as a pillar (stambham). To the present writer, it appears to be a 
pillar sort of object, originally of wood or stone, which was erected on the 
spot, where a Jain ascetic was cremated. The practice might have been 
developed from megalithic menhirs. Throughout Ranchi district, the 
majority of Mundas have been converted to Christianity and nowadays 
the me^irs or dolmens erected by them bear dates in the Christian era, or 
quotations from the Bible. 

Amongst the inscriptions found at Mandakini Kun^j one is very 
interesting.® It states that to bathe in this kun^a was equivalent to offering 
pindas at Gaya (No. 2145), Since the characters belong to the c. fourteenth 
century A.D. when Gaya was under the Turco-Afghans, its justificatiori is 
obvious. There are two other ex-voto records which commemorate a visit 
paid by Mathura kayaMhas to MahSkala. Another epigraph dated in 
Pamha vadi 6 Some in 1386 V.S. ( = c. A.D. 1329-30) records the visit 
of a Naigama {Nigama) kdyastha. These votive inscriptions range in 
dates from 1226 V.S. to 1666 V.S. ( = A.D. 1169 to A.D. 1499), showing 
that it was famous as a place of pilgrimage till the fifteenth century A.D., if 
not later. Pari passu, the votive records of Mandakini Kub^ throw 
sidelights on ceremonies prevalent in medieval Mewar. One of these is 
Mahdkdlay&tra, which the Mathura kayasthas attended in A.D. 1386. ^e 
name ‘Achyamadhaja jogi ([sic] yogi)’ occurring in one of the inscriptions 
(No. 2167) is indeed intriguing. His name is found in an inscription at 

* Journal of Asiatic. Society of Bengal, 1886, Vol. XL, pt. i, pp. 14-16, 28-32, 
40 and 46; Ep. Ind., Vol. XXVI, pp. 84 ft'. 

® H. C. Bay, Dynastic History of Northern India, Vol. II, pp. 1080 ff. 

8 Ind. Antiq., Vol. Vm, pp, 246-46. 

4 Ind.Antiq., Vol. XII, pp. 90 ff. 

* Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of Western India, 1906, p. 5 b, 
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l^laeama (No. 2167) along witli Jagam Eauk, etc. TUasama is a hamlet, 
six miles to the east of Jadoli, whi^ itself lies at a distance of seven miles 
south of Bijolyfi. His name also occurs on two insrariptions at Men&lgaofh 
on Mahfin&la (Nos. 2178 and 2188), at MukundS.xr& (No. 2103), at Deroli 
(No. 2177), a village two ^es north of Tilasama, suggesting that this 
ascetic was visiting various Baiva holy places in Mewar. 

tJ]|rpX^VABA<MAHiDllVA 

This temple (PI. I, fig. 1) has been so named because the floor of the 
garbhagriha is at a lower level {11^40) than that of the rmndctpct-^ It consists 
of a aamvfitta 'mmn 4 fipo, with three arddha-mm^apaa on sides, with a pavilion 
surmounting each. The 8- pyramidal roof (added at a later 

date). Otherwise it has a vpMa-aathatMm (star-shaped ground plan!, 
giving access to an amtarala and finally the garhhagfihxi. The templft- 
a pi^ha and a hhitta. The two lowest rows are plain hMwwda-mouldings 
with a dentil decoration below. The third row has grdsa-paffl motifs. The 
next is an antarwpatra of fighting elephants in rehef. The topmost panel 
consists of a lozenge-shaped floral ornament in rectangular panels. Above 
them is a series of sculptures within ki^cta. The hypostyle ceihng of the 
mandctpa is supported by squat ornate pillars of traditional style. Above 
the dar 4 o> cJiodya there is another frieze of vegetal motifs, cAaitya-windows 
interspersed with sculptures. 

The richly-carved door of the aanctum (PI. 11, fig. 2) has the figure of 
LakuliSa on the taldfa-bimba. He is seated in dhyana and holds thejslub 
entwined by snake in one of his hands. The antepagments are of pmcha- 
iakhd type, consisting of a patra-Mhha, gandharm-aakha, khaha-iakhd, riipa- 
atambha, etc. Above the doorway the idtardnga has the image of Nataraja 
at the centre, 6iva to his immediate right, Durga to his immediate left and 
Vishnu and Brahmg, at either end. 

The Mkhara of the temple is of Paramara or HemMpanihi type (PI. I, 
fig. 1). The texts like SamaraAgana-aviradhara call them bhUmija, due to their 
peculiarity of grouping the Mkharikda in groups or bhumia. This type of 
Hkharaa has four large slabs of stones on bhadraa, rising from the varandika 
called lat&a covered with a network (jalaka) of chaityaa and the spaces 
between them are occupied by groups of smeM 'Sik^rikda on pUMters 
{hu^oMambhaa). In the present instance, each group of fire has nine storeys, 
therefore nammdlikd. In reality it is merely a variety of the ndgara style, 
having a parabolic curve. At the base of each of the latda, that is the top of 
theja^M, we have conventionalized cAaiiya-window, with a Urtlimukha on 
the top. Inside the gavakaha is a divine image. 

SAHASBALIKaA TXMFLl 

The temple of Hajfixe^vara or Sahasralinga is of Lafa or Gujarat type 
cluster of Hkharaa (PI. lU, fig. 3). At present it consists of a modem mai^- 
pat erected with ancient disjecta and a garbhagfiha. Above the jarngM, we 
have the raOdkd gavdkaha and on the Hkcmdad the Hon. The Umfobimba on 
the sanctum doorway has the figure of LahulUa. The vttara^a has on 
the right side, Siva, Brahma, a four-handed figure holding a standard, 
ooooanut shell, an indistinct object, whOe the fourth hand is in mraddnmdrd. 


^ Possibly, like southern arddha-mav4apa (ohapel) of the main shrine at Samatb 
it iodioates the original ground floor of the earlier temple. 
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On the left, BrahniSr is BrShml tnth a jmffii, cocoanut shell, a pdira and 
a libation ladle. 

T^e Mkhara consists of ura-iringas, karruh-iringas and nashfa-iringas. 
It is chcUurbhadra and of navandaka class. The various planes and forms, 
rising by stages, appear to be a symphony mounting gradually to a final 
crescendo to the blue heavens. Each bhadra has a cAaifya-'window 
gavdJesha, above which is a kirttimukha in high relief; from the klrttimukha 
streams issue to surround the gav&ksha in which, within their concentric 
circles, there is a dancing divinity (Nateraja), encircled by dancing gan- 
dharyas (PI. IV, fig. 4). The only evidence of dating is the name ‘ Acchyam- 
dhaja Jogi’ in characters of fifteenth century A.D. Originally erected in 
c. twelfth centujy A.D., it was repaired in the fifteenth century A.D. 
The mmdctpa with pillars were erected in the nineteenth or twentieth 
^mitpry A.D. 


Temples op MahIeIla and BaunIth 

The twin temples of Mahakala and Baidyanatha {vulgo. Baijnath) (PI. V, 
fig. 5) might have been originally two separate temples but during repairs 
and rebuildings have been joined together with a common sarhvritki mandapa 
and an atUarala. The mandapa has a central hall with a domical roof. 
The sahha-man^pa has a pltha, though due to a rise in the ground level the 
foundations are not quite clear. The arddha-mandapa has niches below 
pillars to contain images. Over a plain kumvda-movAddng we have a floral 
ornament. Above it we have a series of male and female figures in various 
poses and attitudes, flanked by images of associated divinities in ku^. 
Above them are a series of smaller images of parivdra-devatds also within 
shrines. Finally, a frieze of windows, flat on the surface. The 

image on the lal^bimha of the urddhapaftikd of Baijnath is damaged but on 
its left and right are two images of 6iva, one with eight and the other 
one with ten hands. On the vttaranga we have Siva with BrahmS and 
Vishjju on either side. The sanctum of the Baijnath temple has not 
only an ornate door frame but a singular peculiarity. The cult image is a 
lingam. But what is of greatest interest is that on either side, the room 
has perforated stone windows (joM) like the main temple at Pandara in 
Dhanbad district of Bihar state. That they are later constructions is 
evident from the fact that they occupy the position of niches on the eastern 
and western bhadras. The remaining niches contain the images of Jinas. 
But significantly enough, they are larger in proportion than the niches; 
with the result that left side of one niche at least has been hollowed out to 
make room for the image. 

The IcdSicdyifnba of the doorway of MahSkala temple has an eflSgy of 
Lakull^. Above him on the nMara/nga we have Nataraja in the centre 
flanked by Brahmfi and Vishnu. The doorway is mferior to that of Baij¬ 
nath. The Hkhara of the temples are rebuilt, and an analysis of the 
sculptures and the b uilding s lead to interesting results. Let us start from 
the man^a^. The niches below the piUars of the mandapa on aU three 
sides with conventionalized hirttimukhas have flat surfaces as at Sarnath 
and T)08eibly belong to c. twelfth century A.D. The damaged sculptures in 
niches may also be ascribed to the same period, but the frie^ of sculp ures 
as well as the images within kufas above it belong to the thirtwnth cen u^ 
like those of the temple of the Sun at Banakpur. It is qui ^ '' 
before the latter date, the temples that are m^itioned in the 
tion of OhShamana Somefivara II had disappeared. The reas 


rock inscrip- 
probably 
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are the Tarions raids by the Turco-Aff^ns from Gujarat, Mahra and Belhi.^ 
It was probably in the fifteenth century A.D., when BAnS Mokcd (c. A,D. 
139&-1473) conceived the idea of reconstructing the desecrated temples, 
that BijolyA was revived and the temples reconstructed with old materials 
in situ, a point which will be fully dealt with later. 

iTo account of the twin temples will be complete without a discussion 
of the anlardla (?) which gives access to the sanctums of both the temples. 
It is a square chamber, the interior walls of which are surmounted by an 
octagonal cornice which acts as the offset of the dome; this betrays Muslim 
influences. The centre of the room is occupied by the unfinished 
image of Nandi. The doorway to the right of the chamber provides access 
to the garhhagfiha of Baijnath and that on the left to that of Mahakila. 
On the left-hand side of the OTitorala, there is a low narrow doorway giving 
access to a dark, small square chamber which has a flight of steps lesi^’.. j., 
down to a well; another flight of steps leading up to a small chamber, "nie 
remarkable feature of this upper chamber is the large Uchdka brackets on 
massive pillars built into the walls of the vimana or vara^iM, while others 
are embedded in the octagonal frame from which the domical roof of the 
antardla springs. A film early cornice is also noticeable. 

Evidently, there was a well, roofed over by magnificent and mas¬ 
sive brackets, before the present twin temples were erected some time after 
fifteenth century A.D. When this was done, the existing structure was not 
demolished, but included in the design of the new temples, so that they 
could serve as a hiding-place for the images in times of danger. One well in 
Mathura yielded a large amount of images. That it had a heavy roof is 
evident from the size of the brackets and the fragment of the comice. It is 
also evident that if it had been an ordinary well it would have been filled 
up and removed. The fact that it was permitted to continue, and consider¬ 
able pains were taken to have it integrated in the later structures, un¬ 
doubtedly show the importance attached to it. 

The applied figural sculptures, due to the ornate character of design, 
are many and, what is more, show W. Chalukya-BAshtrakuta, Central 
Indian and finally Chalukya influences. The most important are: an 
image in a niche on the Urtde4vara temple and another on the mandapa of 
the twin temples of MahSkala and Baijnath. It has six hands. The two 
left hands are in varada- and vvtarka-mudrda while the rest are damaged. It 
has three faces. First is that of a boar, the second is human and the third 
that of a lion. Dr. H. Consens thought that it represents the joint avaidras 
of Narasimha, Kalki and Varaha.* It has actually four faces of which 
the last was never carved, because it was in relief. It is probably 
Vaiktmt^hanAtha.B The sculptures of BijolyS can be conveniently divided 
into dasses and ages. The first class consists of cult images. In this 
class there is no variety, as all of them are Uiugams or phallusi. The 
H§.jfiire4vara or Sahasralihga has its parallel in a linga in Hazaribag district 
of Bihar. The second dass of sculj^ures consists of images of parivard-, 
pdrSva- and dvaraa^-devatds (gods),^ in alto-relievo or basso-relievo. Spiri¬ 
tually they are second only to the cult images, whose sight purifies the 


*■ B. B. Haidar, * Ohitor and its Sieges'. Ind. Antiq,, Yol, LIX, pp. 163-66; 
Vd. LX, pp. 1-6 and 21-28. 

* FB, ASI, of WJ., im,jpp. 68 fif. 

* T. A. Gk>pinatha Bao, manenta of Hindu Iconography, Vol. I, pt. i, pp. 266-68. 
also /writer% mper, 'Interartiog Images from SB. l^jasthaa’, to be published in 
lad/iiMA. 

B. 0. Sonuqmia, DipS/rnam, €9kape. 7-8, 
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devotee to a degree, enabUzig him to enter and vorsh^ the principal divinity 
in the Banotum sanotomm. They stand in dbhe^ga, sama^haAga or tri- 
hhoAga stances. Less formal are the images of MhpiSas, mvagrahas, etc., 
easily distinguishable from their mukutas {jcitd, hirtfa and karan^), their 
vdhams and dyudhas. The third class of sculptures consists of reliefs of 
apaarda, occurring on janghda, varan^ihda or recesses between pilasters, 
represented as handsome youths and girls (e.g. on Updefivara temple) with 
hands, in anjali and other nmdrda, carrying flowers, paying flute or carry¬ 
ing objects (PI. VI, fig. 6), and playing mfidanga (PL IX, fig. 9). The fourth 
class is almost of mortals portrayed to symbolize common human activities, 
passions and emotions such as being disrobed, mithuna couples dancing, 
touching the breast, and in various other poses (PI. VIE, fig. 7). Most of the 
human types are aboriginal and their games, etc., also have a touch of the 
^**^val forests, just the difference between Bharhut and Sanchi, a feature 
which they share with their prototypes at Ohitorgaih. 

The remains of plastic art at BijolyS and its neighbourhood (e.g. 
Menalgarh) do not belong to a single age but are the legacies of various 
periods or dynasties of Rajasthan’s colourful history. Bijolya suffered 
sack and ruin several times, objective evidences for which exist. The 
Chahamana record mentions 25 Brahmiuical temples, remains of which 
cannot now be traced. The southern gate of the city walls is entirely 
built of ancient architectural fragments. The local tradition mentioned by 
Tod states that the whole city wall was built of ancient materials. But 
this is discountenanced by Bhandarkar. The image of Trimurti in the 
Mahakala temple is possibly a late Pratihara specimen. The same is the 
case with dancing Ganeia (PL VIII, fig. 8). They lack the Unear rhythm 
and plasticity of Gupta and Chalukyan sculptures. The conventionaUzed 
jaid of Trimurti is even later than the Eka-mukha-Ungam of Ramnagar 
(AhichhatrS) and the crude heaviness of form of standing Gapefia with four 
hands are all evidences that indicate their age. At Samath there is enough 
material to study the transformation of the jafd from c. fifth century A.D. 
to c. twelfth century A.D. Commencing from the half-finished image of 
Maitreya and the inscribed Lokanatha image to Andhakdrimurti (c. fifteenth 
century A.D.), we have a series, many of which can be objectively dated to 
study the gradual emergence of medieval idioms. If we compare the Eka- 
mukha-Ungam of Khoh with that of AhichhatrS, the transformations are 
undeniable. 

The medieval urge to express itself took the form of exuberant 
sculpturesque ti-eatment of the exterior i; the whole design was the result of 
a system, so that by looking at these figures of grawos, etc., an initiate 
could distinguish to what divinity the temple had been dedicated. The 
best champions of this medieval factor were the Paramaras of Malwa. 
Unfortunately, however, the areas, which received most attention from them, 
are Malwa and Rewa, with the famous cities like Ujjaini, Dhar and Mandu, 
all of which suffered vandalism at the hands of the iconoclasts. The second 
factor is that many of the specimens were in Rajasthan, where the ChSha- 
mSinas had an individual style. But this area, till 1946, was terra incognita. 
Geography, combined with a successful policy of utter conservatism, 
practised to prevent absorption in the British Empire, along with clan ^d 
dynastic rivalries, and decayed feudalism, etc., prevented archaeok^sts 
and art historians from reconstructing their cultural history. Yet, Rajas¬ 
than with its Rapas and Maharapas, its Rajas, Ravals and Maharavals 


» Cf. Fig. 7 in PI, VH. 
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had since time immemorial a *oaltaie complex* of great magnitude. 13ie 
Panm&ras of Miedvpa, like medieval Buddhists, negatived the dassioal 
spirit, though their oultnre was broadly based on it. 

The classical trend for sensuous modelling was lost.^ Ihe concave 
human forms sometimes have dignii^ but have no plastidty. By the 
eleventh century, the stolid heaviness of forms is left behind; and scidp- 
tures show angi^ faces, lesser lin^ rhythm and the bodies lack flexibility. 
This is true of ParamSra art in general, and those of Nemawar in particular. 
The majority of sculptures at Bijolyft belong to c. twelfth century A.D., and 
lack sensitive modefiing. The figures are stereotyped. Yet, the medieval 
craftsmen {iilpin), or the somapuras, with their humanism enjoyed in 
bathing the creations with a deluge of forms. The apacuras on the mcm4apa 
of the Mahgikala and other Bijolya temples are slim, slight personidities. 
But their outlines are very sharp, though carved out in low relief. 
vegetal forms are not d 3 mamio and have lost qualities of integration and ‘ 
co-ordination, so that instead of an illusion of interplay of plastic forms, an 
overemphasis on decorative enrichment has taken place. At a later date, 
possibly in the fifteenth century A.D., and even later, these fanes were 
renovated and earlier sculptures in aUu were sometimes utilized. The image 
of Devi in a niche, Siva (?) in the Mahakala temple, Mfidanginl (PL IX, 
fig. 9), Arjuna (?), etc., definitely belong to c. fifteenth-sixteenth century 
A.D.^ Still later are some of the sculptures in the Sahasralinga temple which 
are similar to few in Yugadifivara temple at Banakpur. The evidences of the 
cataclysm which took place are met with all over the place. Damaged sculp¬ 
tures in niches below the pillars of the rmpdapa, the rebuilt Mkha/ras of the 
shrines such as Sahasralinga Unda-Mahadeva, the conversion of the twin 
temples of Baijn&th and l^hSkala including a well, the utilization of the 
images of Jain tirthankaraa from an existing shrine of that faith and putting 
them in niches (hutas) inadequate to accommodate them, the alindas on the 
mapdapa of the Undefivara-MahSdeva are all evidences of later repairs and 
additions (PI. X, fig. 10). The next phase of repairs probably took place in 
the nineteenth or twentieth century, the best example of which is the 
modem mmvtitta-mandapa of the Sahasralinga temple. The last phase is 
still continuing due to the conservation measures undertaken by the Union 
Archaeological Survey. 


1 A. Banerji, ‘Mediaeval Temples of Malwa’. Journal of the U.P. Historical 
Society, Vol. XVI, pt. i. 




CohxTieht : Archaeological Survey 
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REVIEWS OP BOOKS 

A HtSTOBY or THB Patna COLLHGSI (1863-1963). By J. N. Sarkar and 

J. C.Jha. 9''X6". Pp. i-iv+1-170. Patna CJoUege, 1963. 

Chapters I-IV writteji by Dr. Jagdish Narayan Sarkar deal with Genesis 
and Foundation (pp. 1-33), the Early Years, 1863-1881 (pp. 34-69), 
Slow Growth, 1881-1902 (pp. 70-88), Reorganization and Expansion, 
1902-1909 (pp. 89-113). They give a readable and reliable account from 
the foundation of the CbUege in January, 1863, to its progress till 1909 when 
the old system of Law classes attach^ to Patna College passed away. 
Relevant documents have been quoted and the story of the gradual develop¬ 
ment of Patna College through various vicissitudes has been narrated in an 
informative and interesting manner. Prom the description emerges the 
picture of Patna College as an integrated unit in the then system of edu¬ 
cation in Bengal and the story of Patna College to a large extent embraces 
the story of Bihar. 

Chapters V-VII written by Dr. Jagdish Chandra Jha profess to deal 
with Further Expansion and Development, 1909-1927 (pp. 114-133), 
Consolidation and Progress, 1927-1962 (pp. 134-168), and A Period of 
Transition, 1963-1963 (pp. 160-170). The performance is disappointing. 
An outstanding event of far-reaching impact on the life of Patna College 
students was the upheaval in Patna in the ‘Forties’. The present and 
future generations wiU hardly learn anything about it from these pages. 
There is a string of names of individuals and College societies. These are 
not comprehensive. A notable achievement of the period was the in¬ 
auguration of Patna College Rowing dub. The person, who was, more 
than any one else, ‘friend, philosopher and guide’ of this venture, was 
Mr. Justice (later Sir) Francis James of the Patna High Court. At his 
instance two Putney racing boats were purchased directly from England. 
He used to come every day from the High Court to row with and coach 
the student trainees. He secured the services of many Europeans in 
Patna, who had rowed at Oxford and Cambridge, to help the Club. There 
is no mention of him. 

The writer’s language is sometimes unbecoming, e.g. ‘the Best- 
Graduate classes were snatched atmy' (p. 169), he sajp without an attempt 
at assessing the underljdng reason. Contents mention: Index, page 171. 
In the copy under review there is no such page and no Index. 

A. Baioieji-Sastei 


An Anthology on Sanskbit Coubt Pobtey: VidyIkaea’s *Sub^91ta- 
batnaho$a’. Translated into English by Darnel H. H. Ingam; 
Harvard Oriental Series, Vol. Forty-four. lO'xG^'. Pp. i-xH^-to 3, 
Index 687-611. UNESCO Collection of Representative Works; 
Indian Series, 1966. 

Vidy 5.kH.r a. wa® a Buddhist scholar of Bengal who lived in the latter 
half of the eleventh century A.D. and probably work^ at the monastery ol 
Jagaddala, of which only the nftine survives in the ruins of a small age in 

Malda District in East Bengal. Vidyftkara’s coUeotion has come down 
us in two versions, each represented by a single complete manusenp 

( 107 ) 
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The eaxlier venion contained just over a thoiupzid ; t^e MS. is m the 
monastery of Ngor in Tibet. The translator has given no details of this 103. 
In the Second Search of Sanskrit Palm-leaf in Tibet published in 
JB0B8, Vol. Xni, 1937, Part I, B&hula SSnkrity&yana photographed a 
MS. No. 3, p. 54, belonging to Ngor, entitled ‘ SubhSsitaratnakoSa’, the 
name of the author being Bhimarjunasoma, not YidySkara. This MS. 
also is complete, containing 1,500 41okas. Professor Ingalls refers to the 
earlier vemion of ‘Subhasitaratnakosa ’ which ‘when last heard of was reposing 
in a barn in the monastery of Ngor in Tibet’ (p. 31). A comparison of 
these two Ngor MSS. may throw some light on the later version of ‘ Subhfisi- 
taratnakofa’ containing 1,728 verses, known from a copy made in A.D. 
1710 and now in the lUjguru Library in IlLathmandu in Nepal. 

Vidyakara’s ‘Subhasitaratnakosa ’ contains verses by over two hundred 
poets, from Kalid&sa to Viryamitra, from the fourth to the eleventh cen¬ 
turies A.D., most of them close to him in place, e.g. Vallapa, Yoge^vara, 
Vasukalpa, Manovinoda, Abhinanda, and Viryamitra, who ‘were all Bengalis, 
or at least easterners, of the time of the Pala Dynasty’ (p. 32). 

The anthology divided into 60 sections contains a wide range of subjects, 
religious and secular, expressing various moods and suggestions, and is 
essentially an anthology of the middle classical period (700-1050) of Sanskrit, 
showing a special prelection for eastern or Bengali authors (p. 33), drawing 
mostly from the theatre and small kavyas. 

In the General Introduction to his translation. Professor Ingalls has 
made some useful observations regarding ‘ Sanskrit Poetry and Sanskrit 
Poetics’ and ‘ on the Passing of Judgments’ (pp. 2-29, 49-53). His views 
are refreshingly unsophisticated and sound. He effectively exposes 
Kosambi’s theory of Sanskrit poetry as an application to India of Engels’ and 
Plekhanov’s theories of the class origins of literature (pp. 60-61). Says 
Kosambi: ‘The poet is a talking house-bird. Sanskrit authors were re¬ 
duced to writing almost exclusively of sex and religion, for the first was a 
harmless opiate and the second tended to the support of the skUtis quo ... 
the SubhasUa literature ... could not reach the people, so its class interests 
remain unmistakable’ (Text Vol., pp. xl-lxii). Professor Ingalls sums 
up succinctly: ‘ What can one say to such a theory 1 ’ (p. 61). 

Professor Ingalls’ translations are on the whole readable: without being 
too literal, they are accurate and adequate. 

A. Bakbbji-Sastbx 


£tui>es ViiDiQTTES ET PlNUT^iEiinirEs. By Louis Benou, Professeur a la 
Sorboime. Tome XIV of Publications de I’lnstitut de Civilisation 
Indienne, S4rie iu-8«. Fascicule 23, 1966. 10''x6J". Pp. 132. 

Just one hundred years ago, Alfred Ludwig translated for the first 
time the whole of the Rgveda into German. It was published under the 
title ‘Der Rigveda oder Die Heiligen Hymnen der Brahmana’, with Com¬ 
mentary and Index in six parts in Frag in 1875-88. Since then, other 
useful translations of selected hymns and studies have been published by 
scholara and institutes interested in Indian language, literature and culiwe. 

The Publications of the Institute of Indian Civilization started! its 
eighth series, Fasc. 1, in 1956 with the first volume of Professor Benou’s 
* Vedic and PS.Qinean Studies’, translating into French with critical notes— 
textual and e^lanatory—some Vedic hymns of Baorifi.oial and historical 
importance, we present volume deals with 34 hymns to Agni (all from 
the tenth Man^la)> liturgy of Agni (8.72.681) to Agni Crematory 
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(10.16.W2), to Agni Drank (10.119.946), to ApSm Nap&t (2.36.228), to 
Sacrificial Post (3.8.242); 9 hymns to Apii; 11 hjnnns to India and Agni. 

In his notes. Professor Benou has elucidated the various character¬ 
istics of Agni, often in an ori^al way: cf. p. 110, to Agni Drunk—iipa ma 
matUr adhita. * One has the impression that it is a man here who is placed 
in the scene, not a god. But the god can have borrowed the human lan¬ 
guage.’ Rwiou’s rejection of Hauschild’s interpretation of dtckavOmh^ 
10.119.7 ‘ have never seemed able to resist ’; ‘ in our opinion it is not necessary ’ 
appears to be sound. Prom the sacrifice drarpJerta. being called ‘agnidiUa’, 
Itenou concludes—‘the verse is undeniably Agnique’—cf. p. 111. 

Professor Benou’s linguistic comparisons and comments are very use¬ 
ful; he has, as might have been expected, utilized most relevant sugges¬ 
tions, cf. HoflFmaim Munchener Stud. (p. 87) on diva ... ndktam and care¬ 
fully avoids confusion between two originally different roots and between 
active and passive voices. He rightly says—‘ the 5 F is the place of a vast 
secondary melange of homon 3 rm-roots’ (p. 87).. 

A. Banbbji-Sastbi 


SBLEcrnoNS fbom Ochterlony Pabebs (1818-1826) in the National 
Abohives of India. Edited by Narendra Krishna Sinha and Arun 
Kumar Dasgupta. Published by the University of Calcutta, 1964. 
Price Bs.20. 

This volume is the result of a scheme, formulated by the Indian 
Historical Records Commission, for the publication of English records in 
the National Archives of India by non-official Agencies. This volume was 
entrusted to the University of Calcutta and naturally the responsibility 
of editing it fell upon Dr. N. K. Sinha, Professor of History in this Uni¬ 
versity. He selected the records, wrote the Introduction and prepared 
an analysis of the contents of the records. On account of his other pre¬ 
occupations the task of seeing the volume through the press, involving the 
solution of the problems of textual inaccuracies, was entrusted to Dr. A. K. 
Dasgupta, Reader in History, University of Burdwan. Both of them have 
done their work quite satisfactorily. 

The value of such records for the proper understanding and re¬ 
construction of the history of British India has always been recognized. 
This selection from the official correspondence of Major-General Sir David 
Ochterlony throws interesting light, among other things, on the internal 
l^tory of, and the British pohcy toward, a number of Rajput States 
living under the protection of British Government, involving the sad end 
of the official careers of two great servants of the East India Company, 
namely Colonel J, Tod and Ochterlony. Tod was the Political Agent to 
the Western Rajput States, an office subordinate to the Resident of the 
Rajput States at Delhi. With the appointment of Ochterlony to this 
latter post constant conflict between him and Tod became the order of 
the day, and the occasional support of Tod by the Government of India 
as against Ochterlony embittered the relation between the two. Finally 
Tod had to retire in disgrace a nd it is generally believed that this was at least 
partly due to his open sympathy for the chivalrous Rajputs as testified to 
hy his monumental work, AnncUa and Aniiquities of Bajasihan. 

Ochterlony also did not fere better. Nemesis seems to have over- 
feimn him and the case of Ochterlony versus Tod was repeated. 
Ochterlony’s militant policy towards Bharatpur State was repudiate by 
Governor-Oenwal in Council <*.nd he was asked to cancel his miUtazy 
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preparations against that State. Ochterlcoiy resigned and died of a broken 
heart. 

The general outline of th^ two episodes has been known for a long 
time, but the correspondence published in this volume enables us not only 
to appreciate the human elements involved, but also to trace, stage by 
stage, the developments that led to the final crisis. The document^ also 
throw new light on various other incidents of great interest to students oi 
British Indian history. This volume is a very useful addition to the 
original sources for the study of this subject. 

R. C. Majtimdae 

% 


Utkal Univeesity Histoey op Oeissa. Vol. I (from the earU^at timei 
to A.D. 500). By N. K. Sahu, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. Published by tb 
Utkal University, 1964. Pp. 631+xvui+42, with 21 plates and j 
few maps. 

The ancient history of Orissa is an interesting section of early India] 
history. Earlier works on the subject include R. D. Banerji’s History c 
Orissa, R. Subba Rao’s History of Kalinga, H, K. Mahtab’s History c 
Orissa and Amar Chand Mittal’s Ea/rly History of Orissa. The Utka 
University has undertaken to publish a comprehensive history of tb 
country, and Volume I under the scheme has now appeared. The sai 
volume under review relates to the political history of ancient Orissa dow 
to A.D. 500, in which Chapter I has been contributed by Dr. G. C. Mahf 
patra and the remaining seven chapters by Dr. N. K. Sahu. Chapt( 
I deals with Prehistory and has an appendix on the prehistoric sites an 
a bibliography. Dr. Sahu’s chapters also have bibliographies and a fe 
appendices and begin with a discussion on Historical Geography (Chaph 
II). Chapters III-VIII deal with such topics as Archaic History, Kalihj 
under the Nandas and Mauryas, the Aiya-Mahameghavahana D 3 ma 8 t 
Kalinga during the early centuries of the Christian era and the Mkthan 
and their contemporaries. 

The collection of data appears to be more or less satisfactory and tl 
treatment fairly exhaustive. In the section on Historical Geography, t] 
treatment of Odra is rather inadequate, especially because the auth 
appears to be silent on the views of various scholars on the identification 
Od^yana with Orissa or the Swat Valley, particularly those of Sylva 
L6vi in the Journal Asiaiique, 1916, pp. 106-10. The printing and get-i 
of the volume under review are not satisfactory. There are many m 
prints, and, in the use of diacritical marks, n and n do not appear to ha 
been distinguished at all. 

The writing of the history of ancient Orissa is rendered difficult, < 
pecially by the fact that the whole of modem Orissa was not a sin; 
political or geographical unit while ancient territories like Kalinga a 
South Kosala comprised only parts of the present State of Orissa. Ti 
it has to be made quite clear that the kingdom of the early Eastern Gah; 
of Kalinganagara (near Srikakulam in Andhr^ Pradesh) may not he 
comprised any part of modem Orissa and that the later Gangas, wh 
dominions often included the coast country as far as the Godavari, m 
be r^arded as Orissa, more or less theoretically for some time at least 
the loginning, only after their conquest of coastal Orissa and the tr^ 
ferenoe of their capital from Kalinganagara, first to Abhinava-Yayatinag 
(modem Jajpur) and then to Cutti^k. 

In the present work, there are many points on which we are inclii 
to disagree with the learned author. Some of these relate to difference 
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opinion; e.g. we consider it impossible to believe that the Bhauma-Karos 
came to power in A.B. 736 (p. 106). Likewise we do not find any definite 
evidence in support of the suggestion that Eharavela ascended the throne 
about 40 B.C. (p. 319). 

But there are other cases exhibiting what are really careless errors. 
Thus, according to Dr. Sahu, the Mahdhharaia indicates that the northern 
border of Kalinga stretched up to the river Ganges (p. 76). This is due 
to misunderstanding because tWe is no such evidence in the Mahabhdrala, 
which, on the other hand, puts the borders of the Kalinga country at a 
considerable distance from the mouths of the Ganges. Again, mention is 
made of the conquest of Kalinga in connection with Ya^odharman’s dig- 
vijaya (p. 92, note 3). But there is no reference to the Kalinga country 
in the records of Ya^odharman. Then again, Dr. Sahu thinks that mukhya- 
kald-vyamcchinna cannot mean glta-vadya-aamanvita because vymacchinna, 
in his opinion, only means ‘cut off’ or ‘interrupted’ (pp. 223 and 306). 
But any Sanskrit-English Dictionary would show that avacchinna or 
vyavacchinnd also means ‘characterized by’ or ‘distinguished by’. Ibus 
mukkya-kala-vyavacchinna would mean ‘characterized by the principal 
arts (such as vocal and instrumental music) ’, i.e. gUa-vadya-samanvita. 

We hope that, in the second edition of the book, the author will try 
to revise it in order to make the discussions more compact and pleasant 
reading and the publishers will print it in a better press. 

D. C. SlECAE 
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PAUL DEUSSEN’S INDIAN TOUE 


By Pabubh Nath Mttshxbjiib 


The famous German scholar and Indologist, P. Deussen, and his wife 
boarded the Himalaya at Marseilles on 22nd October, 1892, reaching Apollo 
Bander on 6th November, 1892, and left India on 17th March, 1893, after 
tourin g various places and meeting all sorts of men. 

He published a graphic account of this tour in his ‘Indian Reminiscences ’ 
(‘Erinnerungen an Indien’)i from which all the material for this article has 
been faken. As a penetrating, well-informed, sympathetic and cultured 
observer, his accounts are both interesting and valuable as throwing veiy 
important light on the social, political, economic and inteUeotual life of the 
country in those days. 

So, I shall discuss his narrative giving ori^nal observations in German 
in the footnote where necessary, since translation at many places can never 
convey the exact sense of the original. And I shall add my eonaments 
very sparingly, leaving the readers to judge in the light of Deussen h^elf. 

He assures us that in spite of his brief Indian stay he had ‘ a deep insight 
into the life of the natives’.2 This is true, as the narrative bears it out. 
Long after his journey, a letter of admiration reached him in Genmny in 
which his name was Sanskritized as ‘Deva Sena’ (i.e. ‘Deussen’2). It 
shows the unique impression left by him in India during his tour. Landing 
in Bombay he had a peculiar feeling that he had reached the holy land of 


In Bombay he put up in Esplanade Hotel, and learnt that Gaya, Ujjain 
and other places were without any hotel. In Amritsar he had to bamcade 
the hotel door with luggage as the door had no device to close it.5 In the 
‘Dak Bungalows’ prices were fixed by the Government, but quality ot 
food and service depended on ‘capacity, goodwill and ambition of the 
almost exclusively Muhammedan cooks’.® The best hotels were En^sh 
that were very costly, where boarding and lodging cost per head Bs 6 
per day, which included three rich meals in the case of a tot-class hotel. 
He saw ‘Kauri’ (Sanskrit—Kapardika), which exchanged 5,120 pie^s for 
Rupee one, and bank notes were in the denominations-Rs^, Bs 
Rs.^, R8.100, Rs.600 and higher still. He saw a note for Rs.10,000. Glass 
manufacture had not yet started in India and so its use was very reacted. 
French wine and Rhenish wines were very common and cost Bs.3 per 
bottle.® As service in Indian hotels was bad, people i^ve wi © 
servants, and guides openly asked for their commission from shopkeepers 
for bringing foreign visitors to their shops in their presence. 

In^mbay iSndit Veniram was much disturbed lest Lalu the servant 
of Deussen should pollute him by his touch, for E uropeans on pnncip e 

1 Deussen. Paul (Professor des Universitat. Kiel)-Erinneru^|n an Indian (Verlag 

von Lipsius & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904. Oh. IX, pp. 

* Idem. p. 1, ‘tiefere Einblioke in das Lehen der Emgeborenen . 

® Idem, p. 8, The letter was in Sanskrit. ^ 

* Idem, p. 18, ‘den faeiligen Boden Indens . 

® IdesQQi, p. 20. 

B Idem, p. 20. 

’ Idmn, p. 21. 

® Idem, p. 22. 

* Idem, p. 28. 
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Sudras*.^ When Mansukhlal Nazar, his host, left for Calcutta, he left 
instruotions mth Atmaram and Utsavlal to look after Deussen’s comfort. 
He visited the Tower of Silence, met a sadhu who spoke Sanskrit so fast 
that he found it difficult to catch up so that Professor Peterson sent him a 
young Pandit, Veniram, to give him practice in Sanskrit conversation whom 
Deussen paid Bs.25 for his tuition of 25 days. Veniram considered it a big 
sum. In Bombay he expressed the hope that every German Sanskrit 
scholar might visit India at least once in Ms life.^ He hdd that the Parsis 
are of ‘imdoubted Indo-German origin’, but that the Parsis of Bombay 
were of a distinct Semitic type and reminded Mm of‘our Jews’.8 He does 
not give any reason for tMs observation. Here Dhruva, who had met him 
in !^rlin, invited Mm to Baroda, where he was a magistrate. 

In the train when he left Bombay for Baroda, he told an Englishman 
how ‘With all these natives in a week’s stay in Bombay I have been ex¬ 
tremely friendly’. The Englishman’s reply to it was typical An^o-Saxon, 
‘Quite possible, but we have to rule over them and that makes it entirely a 
d^erent matter, ’* 

Third-class compartments were ‘surprisingly cheap, but also frightfully 
overloaded’. Railway guards and drivers were mostly ‘half-castes’, ‘mix¬ 
tures of Enghsh and natives’.^ 

In Baroda, Mr. Maier, the Manager of the Maharaja of Baroda, who 
met Mm, was a ‘South German’. With Maier he saw the Palace which had 
Ixalf a dozen cannon, ‘alleged to be of solid gold’.® Here in Ms honour 
‘Priyadargika’ was played. In the Sanskrit College he was requested to 
question the students on grammar, literature, astronomy and pMlosophy, 
and where the students coidd not reply they were helped by their teachers.^ 
A group photograph was arranged in Ms honour and the Indian photo¬ 
grapher did not turn up as he had forgotten the appointment.® 

He reached Ahmedabad on 28th November, 1892. It had 148,000 in¬ 
habitants, but no hotel. Only there was a ‘Dak Bungalow’, and that also 
at a distance. In Sabarmat! Harilal complained to him of the unfair and 
unjust I.C.S. selection introduced by the British. He believed that he had 
the capacity of becoming I.C.S., but that since the selection was made in 
England he could not avail of it owing to caste restrictions preventing him 
from going abroad. 

Deussen regarded both Jainism and Buddhism as ‘atheistic’ systems.® 
With due regard to his great erudition. Buddhism is not ‘atheistic’, but 
rather ‘agnostic’. He noticed that the Jains were a rich community, and 
possessed great wealth. The Hindus would not kill any creature, not even a 
snake, and, in old houses, lived with snakes. They assured Mm that these 
snakes would not bite the inmates of the house.i® What a superstitious 
beUeflll 


1 Deussen, Paul (Professor des Universit&t, Kiel)—Krinnerangen an Indien (Verlag 
von LipsiuB & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904. Ch. IX, p. 267*101 Prinzip samtlioh 
Qudras sind’. 

* Idem, p. 34. 

* Idem, p. 37, ‘unaere Juden erinnern’. 

* Idem, p. 46, *Wohl mOglioh; wir haben sie zu regieren, xmd das ist ganz etwas 
anderes*, replied the Euglishinaa. 

* Idem, p. 47. 

* Idem, p. 49. 

7 Idem, p. 52. 

® Idem, p. 55. 

* Idem, p. 61. 

10 Idem, p. 83. 

IB 
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From Ahmedabad he went to Jaipur. On the railway platform he 
recited with Dhruva’s brother passages from MeghaMta. The guard (in 
spite of his promise and his duty) forgot to wake him up before Jaipm*, 
and the train light was off, which put him to great inconvenience. i He went 
to hotel £aiser-i-Hind. Jaipur’s broad roads and gardens impressed him 
much. He saw the Maharaja’s Garden, Museum and ascetics covered with 
ashes and who lay on pointed nails. ‘They were in fact nothing other 
than beggars, who give themselves the appearance of ascetics.’^ He hked 
the summer residence of Ambar, and saw crocodiles in a pond. He asked a 
Pandit (not knowing that he was blind from birth) how he became blind. 
The answer was ‘typically Indian’,3 ‘owing to some sin of my previous 
birth*. Col. Jacob invited Deussen and told him, ‘I treat the natives as 
children, and it turns out to be an excellent thing. ’* They discussed the 
problem of early marriages and consequent widowhood, but agreed that it 
had points both against and in favour of it. In the Sanskrit College at 
Jaipur pupils sat on the floor. They asked him about Kaiser WiSam. 
Bismarck, Germany, if all Germans have a caste and if aU Germans imder- 
stood Sanskrit. They asked him also of his caste. Deussen said that he 
was a Sudra, ‘for all foreigners according to the Brabmanical system are 
Sudras ’.^ 

Now he went to Agra, where he saw the Fort, the Taj, and other places. 
He did not agree that the Taj Mahal is the most beautiful building on earth, 
for the Dome of Koln, Peter’s Church in Rome, and Hagia Sophia in Con¬ 
stantinople are far more beautiful according to him.® He discussed Yoga- 
vasi^tha with Lai Baij Nath, magistrate of Agra. Things were very cheap 
and for 20 penny, that is two annas, one could have a very sumptuous dinner. 

Now Deussen toured Punjab, ‘the oldest seat of Indian culture’.^ In 
Lahore at the head of the Arya Samaj was a young man, Hans Raj. 
Deussen held that whereas Brahmo Samaj was influenced by Christian and 
foreign influences, the Dharma Samaj by extreme orthodox native influences, 
the Arya Samaj was in the middle position in every respect .8 He went to 
Rawalpindi, a strong military station of the British, and saw Fort Jamrud. 
In Peshawar he had a debate with Dr. Stein and did not agree with Dr. 
Stein that the Indian of the Rigveda must have been an inhabitant of the 
northern mountain ranges, for in Rigveda, 333, Vi 9 vamitra worships the 
Vipa9 8-^^ Qutudri together,® and the Sutlej is to the south of Amritsar 
from where the mountain chains are over 100 kilometres distant. At the 
Peshawar railway station a Pandit appeared ‘to greet us’, and took him to 
the hotel where other Pandits and Dr. Stein appeared and the talk turned 
on astronomy.i® 

Now he went to Lahore where after his lecture under the auspices of 
the Arya Samaj on 14th December, 1892, he left for Amritsar, ‘the land 
of the Sikhs’, whose religion‘is a mixture of Indian (i.e. Hindu) and Muslim 
elements’. After visiting the Golden Temple he went to the Dak Bungalow 


1 Deussen, Paul (Professor das Universit&t, Kiel)—^Erinnerungen an Indien (Verlag 
voa Lipsius & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipidg), 1904. Ch. IX, pp. 66-66. 

^ Idem, p. 68. 

8 Idem, p, 70, ‘eoht indisoh’. 

* Idem, p. 71. N.B. Here no slur was meant. It ia an instance of the attitude of 
‘fatemal Buie’ and‘Benevolent Despotism’ of those days. 

® Idem, p. 74. 

® Idem, p. 76. 

^ Idem, p. 82. 

* Idem, pp. 86-87. 

® Idem, p. 97, ‘zusammen feiert’. 

Idem, p. 98. 
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where he met Mr. Summers, an M.P., who left for Allahabad the next day to 
attend the Indian National Congress session and died there of pox. 

Deussen went to Delhi. There he saw Indraprastha, Kutab Minar, 
Chandni Chowk, Diwan-i-Am, Diwan-i-Khas, Moti Masjid, Jumma Masjid 
completed in 1658, Firozabad with Asokan inscription of 250 B.C. and 
Purana Qila. He met Pandit Bankelal, who had a good collection of Sans¬ 
krit manuscripts, and presented Deussen among other books a manuscript 
of Amarahofa. 

At Mathura and Vrindaban he was reminded of the similarity! in the 
birth stories of Christ and Krishna, and felt that ‘it cannot be accidental 
Two Pandits, Badhacharan and Madhusudan, took him round Vrindaban. 
Both Arya Samaj and Dharma Samaj invited him to deliver lectures. He 
saw the place where the Banaras Maharaja, Prabhunarayana, disljributed 
gold equal to his weight to Brahmins, which was worth rupees one lakh. 
The theme was immortalized in a poem by Professor Gangadhara. He saw 
Mahaban connected with the early life of Krishna. The people in Mathura 
were ‘greedy of money’,3 and were never contented with the gift made to 
them. This is a slur connected with our rehgious centres even to this day. 

He went to Kanpur, where ‘even in the railway station’ he was greeted 
‘ in the German language ’ by Mr. Bassler, a businessman, who took him to 
his house, which was a palace with many servants. He saw the Church, 
the Well in which many Enghsh victims were thrown in the 1867 Rising that 
‘The Englishman calls mutiny’.^ He saw the arsenal of Mr. Bassler with 
up-to-date weapons that the English Government gave free of cost to every 
European hving in India so that in case of any native rising they might 
defend themselves.® Domestic servants were cheap. Their salary was 
from Rs.6 to Rs.lO p.m. without food. 

In Lucknow he was recommended to an excellent man, Mathura 
Prasad, who was unfortunately not there when he reached Lucknow. He 
was invited to see Qakuntald played by a Parsi theatre group and did not 
hke the play which was earlier condemned by Garbe in Bombay. As no 
conveyance was available he went in an ‘Ekka’, and when in the night the 
play was over the ‘Ekka’-owner began shouting, for in the night his horse 
was stolen as he fell asleep. 

At Ajodhya he was not allowed entrance in the teniple of Ramachandra, 
in a ‘very unfriendly manner’,® although he explained to the people in 
Sanskrit that he had studied Ramdyana. He left the place in disgust 
shouting ‘Kruddhoshmi’.^ It is indeed to be regretted that such a distin¬ 
guished Sa.nskrit scholar and Indologist was refused entrance and treated 
so shabbily. 

In Banaras Deussen stayed in Clark’s Family Hotel. As the members 
resented the visits of Indians and Pandits/he had to take them to the church 
compound close by for discussions. Near it the printing press of Professoi' 
Venis and the bookstall of his father-in-law, Lazarus, were visited by im¬ 
portant people. On the 31st December, 1892, he was invited by the Maha¬ 
raja of Banaras, who spoke English and Sanskrit and smoked a costly pipe. 


1 Deussen, Paul (Professor dee Universitat, Hael)—^Eritinerungen an Ihdien (Veriag 
von Ldpaius & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904, Ch. IX, p. 110, speaks of the 
‘Ahnlio^eit’. 

® Idem, p. Ill,‘kann nioht zuf&Uig sein’. 

3 Idem, p. 116,‘geld-gierig’. 

* Idem, p, 120, ‘Die Englftnder nennen denselben the mutiny’. 

® Idem, p. 121. 

® Idem, p. 129, ‘ziemlioh unfireundlioh’. 

’Idem, p. 129, ‘lamangiy'. / 
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In his palace Qakuntala Room was of great interest as on its walls the scenes 
of Qakuniala were depicted. He ref^ed to go abroad and when Deussen 
pointed out that the Ma-haraja of Baroda was just then staying in Europe, 
the Maharaja of Banaras retorted, ‘Yes, he is a Sudra’,i that is, not a Brah¬ 
min. They went to see the famous sadhu, Bhaskarananda Svfimin, who 
was completely naked. Prom 4th January, 1893, every morning from 7 to 9 
a.m, he listened to the lectures by Prof. Gangadhara on grammar and 
literature. Prof. Sudhakar on astronomy and Prof. Ramami 9 ra on 
philosophy in the university. One Govind Das met him, and described 
himself as a ‘busy idler’. He had a very useful library in his house near 
Durgakund, and was a great Theosophist. The Maharaja at his request 
sent him three Pandits—Priyanatha, Pramathanatha and Bahuvallabha—4o 
teach him more Sanskrit. Priyanatha did not accept his advice to go to 
England even for his promotion, for he said that the eternal goods should not 
be bartered for temporal goods.^ Deussen observed that a discussion of the 
political situation of the country was always painful, for the Indians deeply 
felt that they remained under the domination of the British.^ 

On 17th January, 1893, he went to Bankipur on the Ganges near Patna, 
and met Mahe^a Narayana, the Editor of the weekly, Behar Times. Then he 
went to Gaya and saw the Buddhist temple. After a brief stay in Rajagnha 
he went to Chandernagar where he saw for the first time Bengali Pandits. 

In Calcutta he put up in Mrs. Monk’s Hotel which was a ‘little more 
costly than the Great Eastern Hotel’. In Bengal, in contra-distinction to 
the rest of India, there was Brahmo Samaj and not Ary a Samaj, Pandits 
used chairs and did not sit on the floor, the people adopted a European 
mode of life. The Advocate, Mr. P. L. Roy, and the Professor of Philosophy 
in the Sanskrit College, Mr. P. K. Roy, lived with their families ‘ in completely 
European mannerMrs. Roy belonged to Brahmo Samaj, one of her 
immarried sisters, Miss Chakrabarty, was brought up in a Boarding School 
in England as a Protestant, and another sister was a Catholic in Calcutta. 
Mr. P. K. Roy invited 20 scholars of the Sanskrit College who discussed 
KMhoJca Upanishad, Kddmnbari and other topics. Two MuUick brothers, 
who possessed a Dockyard, invited him to a dinner where 80 courses of 
Indian dishes were served.^ Mr. MuUick was the protector of Katighat 
temple. Hara Prasad maintained a school at his village Naihati that 
had 60 students. He took Deussen there and made him preside over a 
function. He was requested to ask questions in Sanskrit and the students 
replied in Sanskrit. At the close of the ceremony ‘the unbeUevable hap¬ 
pened. Hara Prasad hanged the “ Yajfiopavitam” over my shoulder before 
all teachers and students’.® 

On Ist February, 1893, he left Sealdah for Darjeeling where he put up 
in Woodland’s Hotel. A Nepalese friend, who showed him the place, ex¬ 
pressed great depression at India’s political tutelage, and expressed the 
hope that a Messiah would some day arrive to ‘break this chain of slavery’. 
He saw a Buddhist Monastery and the Observatory HiU for a better view of 
Kanchanjangha (Kancana Qrif^a). He met in Kurseong Bazar one 
Mrs. Davidson, who was also touring India, but who gathered her informa¬ 
tion mostly from missionaries ‘whom we mostly avoided’ and ‘led and 


^ Deussen, Paul (Professor des Universitftt, Kiel)—Erinnerungen an Indien (Verlaz 
von Lipsius & Tischer, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904. Ch. IX, p. 136, ‘ Ya, der ist ein pudra . 

* Idem, p. 145. 

® Idem, p. 145. 

* Idem, p. 154, ‘ganz in europ&isoher Weise’. 

® Idem, p, 166, ‘nicht weniger als achtzig versohiedene Qerichte’. 

® Idem, p. 169. 
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infixed by them undoubtedly carried home a very different picture than 
what we in our intercourse with the natives got’,i writes Deussen. 

Betuming to Calcutta from Darjeeling Deussen met a Sannyasini 
who spoke very ‘good Sanskrit’,® and when he told her that owing to some 
sin of his previous birth he was bom a Sudra and a foreimer, but now that 
he made a pilgrimage to India, visited Banaras, and seen ‘You, O Holy One’, 
he hoped to be bom a Brahmin in his next birth, tears rolled down her 
‘eyes and fell over her cheek and breast’.® Truly had Deu^en entered the 
heart of India and Indians. With Mr. P. K. Roy he met Jivananda Vidyk- 
sagara whose father,* Vaoaspati Mi^a, was the publisher of a famous Sanstot 
dictionary. On 8th Febmary, 1893, when he left Calcutta, Mrs. Roy gave 
him a ‘huqqa’ as a souvenir. 

In Mughal Serai Govind Das introduced him to Col. Olcott. 

In Prayag he put up in Laurie’s Hotel, where Prof. Thibaut, Principal, 
Sanskrit College, Allahabad, was 8 ta 3 dng. Thibaut justified British rule in 
India for its Wessings of peace and order and Mrs. Thibaut spoke of the 
Indians in ‘sharp disdainful manner’.6 With Krishna Joshin he saw 
Triveni, Asokan pillar and ‘Akshaya Bata’. With Rc»hal Lai he went to 
address a meeting. An orator there expressed thanks and appreciation by 
shouting, ‘ Dhanyo’si 1 Dhanyo’si I Dhanyo’si 1 ’ and hoped that all men in 
India might imitate Deussen and aU women Mrs. Deussen.® At his request 
Krishna Joshin arranged for a performance of Indian music. After the 
performance Deussen felt that Indian music ‘has something in it that 
penetrates to the innermost soul’. 

He now went to Ujjaini, ‘the place of Kalidasa’. Then he went to 
Indore, where there was no hotel so that they stayed in the Ladies ’ Waiting 
Boom in the station. At Ujjaini he had to write to the Governor, Sir Michel 
Pilose, an Italian ‘by birth’, but ‘completely Anglicized’, for bread, as the 
town had no bread. He sent an elephant, his Secretary, Abdul, ‘who was 
exceptionally modest and tactful for a Muslim’.® He visited the House of 
Bhartphari. Pilose invited him to a dinner, where he spoke in Italian 
with the ladies. 

He again went to Bombay, where ‘ every thing was markedly better 
and more elegant than one finds in Calcutta’. He met Tribhuvand&s, 
whose father was the famous man. Sir MangaldJis. On 26th February, 1893, 
he addressed the Bombay Asiatic Society, at the request of its Secretary, 
Javerilal Umia 9 ankar, who printed his speech in a brochure with trans¬ 
lations in Marathi, Gujrati and Bengali (and not in Hindi, which may be of 
interest).® He m^ the Sanskrit scholar and Chief Justice,Telang. When 
he left Bombay a Parsi young man, Mr. Ardeshir, travelled a few stations 
with him to discuss ‘Theosophy’ with him. 

At Poona, Mr. Apte met him at the station. He also met Professor 
Bhondarkar (not clear whether Sir R. G. or Dr. D.R.). 

^ Deussen, Fatil (Professor des TJniversitftt, Kiel)—^Erinnerungen an Indien (Verlag 
von Lipsius & Tisoher, Kiel and Leipzig), 1904. Oh. IX, p. 172. 

® Idem, p. 176, ‘ganz gut Sanskrit’. 

3 Idem, p. 178. 

4 It is an error of Deussen; The father of Jivananda VidyasSgara was TarfinStha 
Torkavacaspati (A.D. 1812-1885), compiler of the dictionary Vamapatya. 

6 Deussen, Paul (Professor des TJniversitftt, Kiel)—^Erinnerungen an Indien (Verlag 
von Lipsius & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904. Ch. IX, p. 186, ‘in soharfer, 
wegwerfender Weise’. 

■ Idem, p. 190. 

7 Idem, p. 191, ‘hat etwas in sioh, was bis in die innerste Seele dringt’. 

® Idem, p. 196. 

* Idem, p. 203. 

10 Idom, p. 206, ‘Oberrichter*. 
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On 5th March, 1893, he left for Madras. He met an old acquaintance, 
Mr. Oppert, visited Fort Oeorge, and met the Mahar&ja of Vijayanagaram, 
whom Max Mliller had describi^ as a ‘noble PrinceDenssen thanked 
him for his financial help to the Oriental Congress recently held in London. 

Denssen now visits Tanjore, Madura and Triohiaopoly. At Tri- 
chinopoly he had the painful feeling that within 24 hours he would be 
leaving ‘ the holy soil of India’.* Then he went to Tuticorin where he took 
the steamer for Ceylon on 17th March, 1893. 

Such in brief is the informative and inspiring story of Paul Deussen’s 
Indian tour, in which he met mostly representative Inmans and few Euro¬ 
peans. He left behind us his ‘ Reminiscences’, a book of great importance 
as throwing a flood of light on the social, political and economic situation in 
this country in 1892-93. 


1 Deuseen, Paul (Profeasor des Universitat, Kiel)—Erinnerungen anindien (Veriag 
von Lipsius & Tisoher, Kiel und Leipzig), 1904. Ch. IX, p. 216, ‘edle Filrst’, 

2 Idem, p. 219, ‘den hoiligen'Boden Indiens’. 
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THE ANTIQUITY OF TERRACOTTA FIGURINES, SPECIALLY 
THOSE OP THE MALAVIYANAGAR (NEW DELHI) 

By Adris Banerji 

Rirerine valleys of India offered abtmdant quantity of good quality 
of clay for manufacturing of wares and fashioning of images and figurines 
for worahip in homes with a small budget as well as for children to play 
with. Various kinds of degraieaant were not also lacking, such as sand, 
minute nodular stones, rice, wheat and barley husks, etc. They were 
generally done by potters {Kumbhakdra or K'umhdrs). Bhavi^a Purana 
mentions clay images {parthiiM) amongst seven varieties of materials, from 
which images could be made (Book I, Chapter 131, Verses 1-3). Vi^u- 
dharmottara also mentions them. Gopala Bhatta, quoted by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjea, mentions lepajd and mrinmayl images in the HayaMrsa Panchardird. 
In the eighteenth vildsa of the same work, earth from the river banks as 
well as degraissant to be used are specifically mentioned. A detailed 
procedure of their manufacture is mentioned by Samardngana Svtradhara 
(Chapter 73). The same is the case with Apardjita Pficchd (p. 12). The 
word ‘image’ in English is derived from Latin * Imago' just as the word 
Icon originated from the Greek term ‘ Ikon’. An Indian image {praUmd), 
however, due to the system or the ritual of prdnapraAisihd, became perso¬ 
nalities and individuals like any ordinary citizen enjoying the rights of 
gift, possession and inheritance. Many Privy Council and High Court 
decisions can be cited in support. 

as images were made of clay, so were many other objects of 
daily uB&, which had not the remotest connection with devotion or wor¬ 
ship. One of these were the toys: human and animal figurines, clay carts, 
daggers and sealings, etc. The potters who made these objects formed a 
caste by themselves and the knowledge and technique were hereditary. 
It was inevitable, therefore, that this important facet of plastic activity 
created a class of humble workers, seldom given a deserving position in 
the rigid social organization which their skill demanded. 

A village potter would be making images, dolls and toys in their tradi¬ 
tional ‘primitive form’ in the period when their fellow-workers in great 
cities like Taxila, Puskalavatl, Rupar, Hastinapur, Kanauj, Kaui§S.mbi, 
Pataliputra and Tamralipti would be exhibiting more advanced technique 
and fashioning religious or secular figurines influenced by Iranian, Greek, 
Romano-Hellenistic and Parthian contacts. Primitivism in art is to a 
great extent a confusing element, inasmuch as ‘Primitivism’ may stand 
for earlier or later or even contemporary technique. It depended on the 
contacts and skill of the individual potter working under particular geo¬ 
graphical, eoonoxnic and cultural milieu. Towards the commencement of 
this century, my grandmother used to bring clay and wooden dolls from 
K&UghSte which .were archaic to a degree, with truncated hands and sche¬ 
matized drapery. The wooden dolls with their unifacial attitude, angular 
noses and eyes would have been regarded as cubical art; while at more 
advanced areas, in European and Indian shops, porcelain and English toys 
^ere available, too. ... 

These observations are to be considered in explaining the primifrve 
nature of the clay figurines. Some of these were eternal, while others 
®how transformationB. Dr. Stella Eramrisch has called ^em ‘Ageless 
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type^ or ‘Timeless t 3 rpe’ and ‘Timed variations’. It is advantageous, in 
the interest of the subject itself, to appreciate that all assessments of Indian 
clay figurines are subjective to a degree. Objective evidence of two kinds: 
that is the context yielded by the spade and the palseographical evidence 
are totally absent in the evaluation of their chronology. Mostly they are 
surface collections, like the GandhSra terracottas dMOTibed by D. H. 
Gkirdon. The second class, such os Bulandibag, Qolakpur and Buxar 
figurines, suffer from lack of three-dimensional recording. In other words, 
the stratigraphy and their interpretations are not merely subjective but 
arbitrary, too. Recently, however, at Baroda, MaheSvara, Nav^foU, 
Prakasa, Rupar, Alamgirpur, Hastinapur, Purana Qilla, KanSambi, Vai^all, 
Pataliputra, Ah&r and KMbangan certain amounts of materials have been 
well recorded; but with the exception of Baroda, Ahicchatra, Hastinapur, 
KaufiambI (partly), Vai^ali and Pataliputra comprehensive report^ have 
yet to be pubhshed. Yet, the importance of the art of clay figurines as 
an important feature of ancient Inchan plastic activity is undeniable. 

At present, scholars like C. C. Das Gupta, A. K. Coomaraswamy and 
Stella Kramrisch have assigned the terracottas with moulded heads, 
modelled bodies to the Mauryan epoch. S. K, Sarasvati has, however, 
rightly pointed out that the tradition continued in the Suhga period.^ In 
this respect, the sequence of Hastinapur and Kau^ambi, fixed by associa¬ 
tion with N.B.P., etc., wares might produce some results. Termcotta 
plaques with female or male figures may or may not belong to the Sunga- 
Kanva period, though close stylistic analogy points to this direction. 
They are not archaic, but primitive to a degree; notwithstanding the ela¬ 
borate head-dresses and ornaments, they are remarkable for the signi¬ 
ficance of their forms. Like Barhut they seem to breathe of primevai 
forests and their culture, with a veneer of sophistication due to the use 
of well-known symbols. The complex coiffure and drapery, the pic- 
dominant unifacial presentation, like the hthic sculptures, aU point to a 
primitive form of art and ritual intermingled with early Brahminical, Jain 
and Buddhist symbols. 

Very soon, like SS-fichi, AmarSvatl and Bodh-Gaya, more advanced 
specimens, pleasing to the art critic, with higher relief, refined forms, 
more sensuous modelling, better disciplined contours; gradations, depths 
and planes appear, heral^g the dawn of a new epoch of plastic expreroion. 
They breathe of a progressive urban culture and not urbanization, and 
with them disappear the vista of vast open spaces containing small hamlets 
with sacred trees containing animal and human figurines as offerings to 
propitiate the divinities.^ At this age, the centres of this prolific art were 
Rupar, Hastinapur, Mathura, KauSambi, Var&pasi (Rajghat), Pataliputra, 
VaMfili and Tamralipti, etc. In the 6aka-Pahlava and Kusapa perio(fe, 
varied regional styles developing under the influences of different ethnic, 
social and politick conditions commence. The most noteworthy are the 
clay figurines from Sax-Dheri and other allied sites in Pakistan and 
Afj^anistan described in his magnum optts by late Col. D. H. Gordon. 
Then there are the clay figurines of Rang Mahal, l^firpur Khas, Mathura, 
KaSipur, Ahicchatra, Domingarh,8 Rajghat, Bangarh and KauSambi, etc. 
The figurines of Sar-Dheri and Kaiipur are now stored in Central Anti- 
quitira Section, New Delhi. S. K. Sarasvati is right in pointing out that 


^ A Survey of Ind. Sculpture (1967), p. 107. 

* In Deoriya district, besides the road from Qorakhpur to KSai&, the author 
found dgurines of elephante, etc., under trees almost in every village. 

* Ca . the present writer’s ‘Antiquities from Domingarh’ J.V.P.H.S. (N.S.). 
Vol. VJl, pp, 86 ff. 
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‘ The terracotta art of this period seems to represfflit a movement, parallel 
to the contemporary plastic art in stone, and bears the stamp and impress 
of the latter. 

The decline and fall of tiie Gupta empire brought about a degrada¬ 
tion in the quality and plasticity of this art which ^ew to a classic stage 
originating as a folk art. For a time, it maintained its original humanism, 
worldly and physical mindedness, but lost vigour, lacked well-modulated 
forms, remarkable for their lithe grace, balance and poise in repose, smooth¬ 
flowing contours and sensuous rhythm, which had gathered momentum. 
Ironically enough, it again became a folk practice, confined amongst the 
rural population and survived amongst them when the decayed and deca¬ 
dent urban civilization of India, with its medievalism, toppled down 
under the sword-cuts of Tinkish converts to Islam. That explaiM the 
importance of terracotta figurines from Theh Polar in .Ambala district, 
Hastinapur in Meerut district, and Malaviyanagar objects under discussion. 
In Bengal, it survived as an applied art on hut-shaped temple architecture, 
in Birbhum, Bankura and Tipperah. It was adopted by Muslim invaders 
to heighten the dignity of their masjids, idgahs, Khdn^hs and tombs. 

Technique 

The technique is neither archaic nor primitive but crude. They are 
all hand-modelled figurines of burnt clay {pakva). Ornaments, eyes, 
saddles, etc., were due to extra layers of clay or pellets used by the age- 
old appliqud method, punched with a blunted tool when the clay was still 
soft. Then they were dried in the sim and finally burnt. The damaged 
I portions betray grey cores inside solid legs and necks. This is a difference 
\vhieh they show with their prototypes at Theh Polar. The horse-necks 
at Hastinapur were hollow. They were weU-bumt and made of 
locafra&y. No degraisaant was used. The material is pme and simple 
virgin clay. 

Date 

In absence of the context yielded by the spade, it would be hazardous 
to assert any definite opinion about the age of these clay figurines. The 
crude human figurine, the only one of its kind, has undoubted parallel 
with the objects of its class found in protohistoric sites, particularly those 
primitive clay figurines of grey clay found in abundant at Mathima. 
Indeed, the style here, which many people would call archaic, is misleading 
to a degree. This is the danger of subjective dating. It is an Agel^s 
type’ as defined by Dr, Stella Kramrisch. It appears that centuries 
ago there was a village between Meherauli and a modem refugee colony of 
MSJavfyanagar in South Delhi; like period V at Hastinapur and Theh 
PolSr, where resided potter or potters who made these figurines. This 
hamlet must have been wiped out by Mongol raiders or the hordes of 
Taimur the Lame, who established Ins camp after razing _Loni to ^e 
ground to storm the capital city of Muslim India at Hauz-i-khas, ^e 
monuments of Bamak^uapura lost their records when the population 
suffered the fate of Bhainer. They were saved probably by their character 
and affiliat ion. The s£^me is the case with figurines of mastiffs, hounds or 
dogs. Stylistically again, they are similar to those found by E. J. H. 
Mackay at Mohenjodaro. In fact, the affinity is dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, beyond pointing out this puzzling analogy, we have to tighten e 


^ A Swrv'ey of Ind, Sculpture (1967), p. 116, 
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reinB of our imagination lest we diould fall in the dangerous quagmire 
due to absence of discipline. Between chalcolithic culture of the Ibdus 
valley and those of Mftlavlyanagar figurines lie a hiatus of more than a 
millennium. We can only explain it again as the ageless technique of 
potters in backward areas of tl^ vast subcontinent. 

None the less, we may pardonably claim indulgence of the scholars in 
indicating the possibilities of the animal style. Though we must never 
lose sight of the fact that a general similarity in such stylistic features 
need not necessarily imply contemporaneity, but may involve a relation¬ 
ship in which one culture is ancestral to another at some interval of time. 
At the greatest, they may stand for chronological equality. This type 
of animals was first foimd at Theh Polar, excavated at the instance of 
D. R. Sahni, by late H. L. 6rivastava. But due to their subjective methods 
of excavation, the dating of the stratification left much to be dfesired. 
But the objective method followed by B. B. Lai at Hastinapur, whose 
Period V yielded similar horse-heads, helps one to date the finds of Theh 
Polar. Both at Hastinapur and Theh Polar the criteria of dating are 
furnished by coins of Ghyas-ud-din Balban (c. A.D. 1266-67) and also 
that of his successors, at the latter place. 

POTTEEY 

This type of pottery can be very securely dated due to the excava¬ 
tions carried out by Hilary Waddington at Adilabad in the neighbourhood 
of its more celebrated contemporary, the Tuidilaquabad.^ Just like 
Malavlyanagar, all the three sites have yielded both glazed and non-glazed 
wares. Black-washed pottery has also been found by Y. D. Sharma aty 
Lai Kot n, that is the second city at Lai Kot built by Qutb-ud-din Aibakif 
on the rubble and shambles of Tomara Yoginipura or Dhillika, as it'' ' 
then known. Though some excavators feel that glazing was kifbwn to 
ancient Indians, I hold that the evidence is too meagre at Ahicchatra and 
possibly due to disturbances by later residents to warrant any definite 
hypothesis. Glazed wares in all probability were imported into India by 
the Turks in the twelfth century A.D. and by the next century it was 
widely prevalent in North India, which also developed few manirfacturing 
centres. In 1962, the present writer along with Prof. K. De., B. 
Codrington and late K. N. Puri paid a visit to the famous site of Bhitri 
in Ghazipur district of U.P., which proved to have been a principal centre 
for manufacture of glazed pottery. Huge amounts collected by me were 
left in the SS.math Museum.^ 

Glazed Pottery 

There is only one class of glazed pottery collected by ^ri Manohar Lai 
from the site, unlike Hastinapur. They are all of white colour, not even 
whitish and of a ‘sandy friable texture’.^ Kie particles of which they 
are composed are hard, having little or no cohesion. The core is virtually 
a sand mass difficult to form into shape. The colours are of two kinds: 
chocolate and blue. The designs are either geometric or floral. Though 
lack of large amount of specimens is a handicap, none the less the principal 


1 Ancient India, No. 1 (1946), pp. 60-76. 

* Cf. B. B, La], ‘Examination of Some Ancient Indian Glass Specimens’, Ancieid 
India, No. 8 (1962), p. 27, fn. 4. 

* A. II (Nos. 10 and 11), p. 71, 
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fonns may be presumed. The shallow bowl and the plate admirably 
served the purposes of eating capaiis, curries and vegetables. Most of 
them had ring stand bases, which, we shall see, was also the case with 
ordinary ware manufactured by Indian KmnMrs (potters). This I think 
is an intrusive element in ceramics of Muslim Incha used by the masses. 
It is an axiomatic truth that glazed pottery was probably used by com¬ 
paratively well-to-do classes, the imposed Muslim military hierarchy, yet 
to become ennobled in course of time. The Zimmis and the poorer sections 
of their camp followers, as well as the unfortunate converts, went on using 
the home-made pottery. 

The designs were painted on the ‘bisque’ and then received a coat of 
glaze. At least one sherd has a silvery lustre, possibly due to micaceous 
elements in the clay or more probably due to the glaze. One circular disc 
differs* from others. It has green glaze which has survived on one side 
only and the clay is red ‘moir6’ deposited through millions of years on 
the bed of ‘ Alwar outliers ’ by riverine action. Excavations of deep trenches 
and pits at Bamakrisuapura, a neighbouring colony of Malavlyanagar, for 
laying sewages and water pipes have shown that for a depth of 40 to 60 
metres the deposits are finn Gangetic alluvium, with little or no indica¬ 
tion of disturbance due to human occupation. This disc with red medium 
core and turquoise green glaze has a lesson for us, inasmuch as it shows 
the use of native material. The industry of making a glazed ware 
was taking place on the Indian soil, with Indian clay, possiWy with the 
help of the sons of the soil. 

Unglazed Pottery 

other pottery, deep-rooted in Indian practice, is of two varieties, 
iet^red ware made of local alluvium, which takes a pink or red colour 
when w^ill-burnt. The other is a grey ware with black wash. The forms 
in the former are large jars {nods), small jars {kalasas), conical bowls 
with flat bottoms or ring bases {divas), spouted jars, shallow dishes with 
ring handles, small jars and dishes for children and finally three lamps. 
It is this last item which calls for notice. They are pink or red, pinched at 
the front to allow the wicks to bum and have flat bottoms. This again 
has affinities with the chalcolithic past of India. Similar earthen lamps 
have been found at Nal in Baluchistan. But with a difference. Nal 
lamps are painted while our examples are plain. Nal lamps are pressed 
on four sides, providing four mouths. In the examples under discussion 
only two sides are pressed. Some of the pots, it seems, had sohd legs to 
aid in lifting-—one of which has been recovered. They ware made of well- 
levigated clay, devoid of any other deyraissani. It is a sandy ware, ori- 
gmally of buff colour. Many of them were decorated, motifs being shallow 
concentric circles in low relief, solid dots or circles within concentric circles 
with raised borders, rectangles within two concentric curves and solid 
hatches. In some, particles of mica axe noticed, possibly found in virgin 
condition of the soil selected. One rim of a red ware is black at places 
hut red in the interior, which, the present writer feels, is due to accident 
of ovCTfiring, 

The other ware is grey with or without black wash. This is a ware 
which has not been found at Hastinapur. But it can now be securely 
dated due to the excavations of the fortifications of QiUa RSi Pithora or 
Lai Ko^ II, the terminus ad quern of pre-Muslim archaeology of Delhi. 
The extensive walls, only fragments of which are now visible, are credited 
to Ppithvlr&ja II, the husband of Suhavadevi or the ‘Testy Queen’ of 
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Main&lgarh inscriptiion. Pottery found here, illustrative of two distinot 
cultural epochs, separated, aignifmntty, by a layer of ashes and rubble of 
fallen buildings. Tlie earlier pottery is pl^ red ware. The second phase, 
distingaished by infiltration of glazed ware, ascribable to Turco-Mghan 
period, yielded a grey ware with black wash.^ The entire pottery of this 
class is wheebmade. The clay, as a rule, is medium, tempered with sand, 
which often contains larger particles of grit; usually no surface wash is 
met with, as in the case of carinated Mnd*. "Wkerever met with, it approxi¬ 
mates to the colour of the paste. An attempt at creating a pleasing effect 
is seen in few sherds by application of powdered mica in the clay or dusting 
it on the pots when the clay is still soft and before firing. The forms 
are ageless. Handle, shallow dishes, saucers, etc., lugged, spouted or 
handled varieties are not met with in this ware. 

Human PiaunmE 

1. A damaged hand-modelled figurine, remarkable for appliqu4 
technique as well as pinching. The necklace (ka^ha-hdra) and edges of 
the drapery are indicated by punches made with a wooden object. 
Consists of head (damaged), arms and torso. No legs, since the pedestal 
base was scraped off. Holding probably a child or some object on her 
lap. Arms truncated. Similar to Fig. 1, Group I. Type I (Stratum VIII: 
c. 300-200 B.C.) found at AhicchatrS. But not so early. It has analogies 
with the figurines found in the clay votive tanks of Ahicchatra (Group IV, 
Type 8, Plates XXXVIII-XXXIX, 87.89).» 

Animal Pioubinbs 

Most of the animal figurines are those of horses, some with saddli.. , 

2. Neck of a horse. The manes are shown by parallel iRoisions, 
made by a sharp instrument of irregular length. The nose, eyes and 
faces are damaged. Only one ear has survived. Immediately below the 
neck there is an elevated piece not unike a halter. 

3. The neck and upper body of a horse. The legs and face are 
missing. The manes are shown by a stiff ridge over,the long neck and 
above it is a piece of clay bearing parallel rows of lines making rectangles. 
The saddle is on the back. 

4. Long neck with part of the forelegs of a horse. The ears and eyes 
have been made by pellets attached to it. Badly fired. Traces of red 
wash. The face is almost like that of a camel. But such horse-heads 
have been found in Period V at Hastinapur in Meerut district by B. B. 
LS1;3 and at Theh Polar by late H. L. ^rivSstava, described by me else¬ 
where.* It is a tjrpicaJ feature of clay figurines of Muslim period from 
Balban’s time. The style here is a criterion established by three-dimensional 
recording. 

5. Very much damaged body and neck of a horse with traces of red 
slip. Well fired. 

6. Legless torso of a horse with a saddle and possibily a rider. Well 
burnt and no trace of slip. 

7. Legless torso and neck of a horse. Manes recently damaged. 


1 Jnd. Arcfc .—A Beview, 1957-58, pp. 24-25. 

> Ancient India, No. 4. 

* Jr6id., Nos. 10 and 11 (1964 and 1965), p. 86. Plate XLV. ' 

* To be punished in the ProeeecUnga of the 28th International Oriental Congress, 

1964. 
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8. Torso with stumps of hind legs of a horse with saddle. Traces of 
red slip. Well fired. No degraissant. 

9. Neck and part of the forelegs of a horse. Manes are shown as a 
stiff high ri(%e, damaged at one or two places. Signs of halter below the 
ears. No slip. 

10. Torso of a horse with saddle. Well^ed. 

11. Torso of a smaller horse figurine with tufted tail. Neck and legs 
missing. Damaged portions show grey sections. 

12. Similar to above. 

13. Torso of a small figurine of a saddled horse with stumpy legs to 
serve as stands. 

14. WeU-fired torso with portion of a neck of a horse. Legs missing. 
Damaged manes are shown as a stiff high ridge above the neck. 

16. Portion of neck and torso of a horse—saddled. Manes treated like 
the previous one. 

16. Torso of a horse pinkish in colour. Saddled. The manes are, how¬ 
ever, shown as flowing on either side of the neck and the shoulder by parallel 
striations made when the clay was still soft. 

Mastiff; Dogs or Houhds 

17. A figurine of a mastiff or dog. Legs missing. Only the head and 
part of the torso survive. Collar on the neck by applique technique, 
with holes made by an instrument. Nose was made by pinching and two 
eyes were added by pellets with pin-holes at the centre. Mouth appears 
like the bill of a swan due to pressing. The upper and lower lips are indi¬ 
cated by a shallow incised circle made at the edge. A similar figure was 
^und by E. J. H. Mackay at Mohenjodaro.^ 

Very small figurine of a dog with remains of the left foreleg, tail 
and hSSd. Unlike No. 17, the face has been made by depressing the front. 
Eyes were added by two circular pellets with holes at the centres and a 
ridge left between them to indicate the nose. The head contains ears 
made by circles. 

19. Figurine of a dog with a short tail. Eyes are indicated by holes. 
At the back just above the tail, draperj'^ indicated by round and rect¬ 
angular depressions between two parallel Imes. 

20. Legless figurine of a dog with portions of the head. The collar at 
the neck was made by a layer of clay applied bearing rectangular incisions. 
Rectangular marks within parallel lines showing probably drapery. Short 
tad. 

21. The head of a dog, with tongue lolling out. Eyes were made by 
applied peUets of clay. Head shown as a small elevated ridge. Ears. 
R^ains of a collar at the neck. 


POTTHBY 
(a) Glazed imre 

1. Plate with a ring base. Of whitish sandy fabric, painted in a 
chocolate brown colour picked out with white on the inside. The design 
is within two concentric circles. 

2. A small fragment of the same or anoth^ plate. 

3. A small fragment of whitish sandy fabric with a floral design 
picked in chocolate. On the back a solid cirde, etc. 

^ Further Ewoavations at Mohendodaro, Vol. II (1987), PI. LXXX, No. 10. 
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4. A small fragment of a bowl with floral decorations in light blue. 

6. Flanged rim of a dish of white sandy fabric painted in light blue, 
having a somewhat lustrous surface. 

6. Base ring of red medium core with deep green glaze inside. 

•ih) Greyware 

7. Rim of a large trough (nod) with an oblique nail head>rim of grey 
clay with black wash and coarse fabric, 

8. Rim of a basin of a grey ware of coarse fabric and black wash. 
Variant of 7. 

9. Vase of grey ware with flared featureless rim, and a con¬ 

cave girth. 

10. Rim of a trough of coarse clay with traces of black wash and flat 
base. It has an obliquely bevelled rim. 

(c) Redware 

11. Vase of red ware with remains of a spout on the belly. The rim 
is vertical and featureless and possesses a short neck. Of medium fabric 
and is devoid of any slip or wash. 

12. Rim of a storage jar {jald) with a concave shoulder and internally 
grooved ovoid body. Of medium fabric and treated with bright red slip. 
The short neck is carinated. 

13. Basin of a dull red ware with an inturned externally collared rim 
and possibly a flat base. Of medium fabric but traces of slip or wash 
lacking. 

14. Rim of a large trough of medium red fabric and an oblique n^ 

head-rim. .i;:r 

16. Lamp of a medium red clay with ridge-like vertical rim. *i^essed 
on one side to permit two wicks to be burnt. Flat base. No traces of 
polish or wash. 
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KHARAVELA AND T RAMIR A PAHA 
By RakjAna MxrEHBBJiCii 

A pa^ge in the Hathigumpha inscription of KMravela, the reading 
of which is feirly certain,^ can be transcribed as follows; 

'... puvar&janive sUam Piihumdarh gadabha-narhgalena hasayaii 
janapada-bJidvanamca teraaa vasasatakatam bhi{m)dati Tramira daha 
samghatam'^ 

The above passage may be rendered into Sanskrit in the following way: 

. .purva-raja-niveiitarh Pithurhdam gardhabha-langakna kar§ayati 
janapada-bhavanamca trayodiiia-varsa-saUa-kfiam {yadvd kfia-mttarh) 
{yadvd trayodada-var§a-4ala-ktiarh) bhinoMi Trarnira-hrada-aamghdlarh .. 

The English translation of the passage may be given as follows: 

. causes Pithumda, founded by a former king or kings to be 
ploughed by an “ ass ” plough and destroys the confederacy of the Tra¬ 
mira lake (whose) existence (has been) accomplished (for) thirteen (or 
'' hundred and thirteen or thirteen hundred) years and which has been a 
source of anxiety to the countryside.’ 

It is quite clear from the contents of the above epigraph that King 
lharavela of Kalihga was responsible for ploughing by an ‘ ass ’ ploughs (i.e. 
or tj^e.d^truction of) the city of Pithumda as well as for the annihilation of 
W. ;Oiilederacy of the Tramira lake (i.e. the league of the people or states 
around the Tramira lake). The coupling of both the incidents indicates 
probably that these two events were not unconnected with each other. 

The Hathigumpha epigraph enumerates the achievements of Kharavela 
year by year.^ Unfortunately, the portion of the text which, inter alia, 


1 Epigraphia Indica, Ootacamund and Delhi, vol. XX, pp. 79-80; D. C. Sircar, 
Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilization, vol. I, Calcutta, 1942, 
pp. 209 f. 

* Our reading of the epigraph is based mainly on the facsimile of the inscription 
published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Patna, vol. IH 
(1917), pi. 1 facing p. 972, and also in the Indian Historical Quarterly, Calcutta, vol. 
XIV (1938). pi. i-vin. 

K. P. Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee read Avardja in place of Puvaraja and following 
the cumulative evidence of the Bhagavata and the Vifnu Buninas, interpreted Ava as a 
name for the Andhras (El., vol. XX, p. 84). However, the correct reading seems to be 
Puva and not Ava. D. C. Sircar is also probably wrong in reading puvam (D. C. 
Sircar, op. dt., p, 209). 

Puva should not indicate the name of a dynasty because in another passage, also 
of the same epigraph, the expression puvardjanivesitam is used in relation to another 
place (D. D. Smear, op, cit,, p. 208, L. 6). Therefore puvarajanivesitam, used in relation 
to two different areas, should indicate that the expression meant ‘founded by former 
kings’. 

The correctness of Barua’s reading Pithuda gadahka nagale nekdsayati (IHQ., vol. 
"fV (1938), p. 467) depends to a great extent on the identiSoation of the letter before 
kdaayati as ne. Conse(]uently wo cannot accept Barua’s interpretation of the passage 
la question (Rnd., pp, 478-79). . . u .4 . 

® It is interesting to note that according to the Avasyakavfiti and Hemaohmdra s 
Kanika ploughed Vaisali with ploughs drawn by horses {JBOBS., vol. 

(1927). p. 231, n. 1; El., vol, XX, p. 88, n. 3). 

* D. c. Sircar, op. oi*., pp. 207 f. 

( 12ft \ 
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seems to have contained the name of the year witnessing Kh&ravela’s 
achievements in question is now mutilated. Since, however, these conquests 
are recorded between the descriptions of his expeditions in regnal years 10 
and 12,1 the events concerned may have occuired in the eleventh year of 
his reign. 

S. L6vi2 very convincingly identified Pithujh^ with Fithum^ of the 
Uttaradhydyanasutra^ and also with Pit 3 uidra, the metropolis induded by 
Ptolemy among the inland cities of Maisolia.* It is quite clear fiom Ptolemy’s 
description of the territory of the Maisoloi, referred to also as Maisolia, 
that it included the region lying near the mouth of the river Maisolas.^ 
As the latter can be identified wi^ the Krishna, the areas on the lowermost 
Krishna were in Maisolia. This is further supported by Ptolemy’s evidence 
about the inclusion of Benagouron in the territory of the Salakenoi which 
was contiguous to that of the Maisoloi.^ Benagouron is identifidi with 
modem Peddavegi in the West Godavari district.'^ Hence the territory of 
the Maisoloi, described as contiguous to that of the Salakenoi, may have 
indeed been situated not very far from the Peddavegi region. This suggests 
that Pityndra was probably on or near the Lower J^shm and not far firom 
the Godavari district area. _ 

It is likely, as remarked above, that the destruction of Pithumda 
(= Pityndra) was not unrelated to Kharavela's expedition against the 
peoples or the states around the Tramira lake. So the latter may have been 
situated in or near to or at least not very far fi:om the Lower ^ishna. 

This hypothesis is rendered almost certain by several factors. It is. 
well recognized that Tramira can be considered as a variant of Dravida.®*' 
The latter name denotes a territory, which, according to the Mahdbhdrata, 
included apparently the lands along the coast imme<fiately to the south of^ 
the Godavari.® Hence a lake, situated between the Godavari', 

Krishna could have been called as a Dravida one or a lake of the 
country. 

In fact the most conspicuous lake in peninsular India is situated on the 
borders of the modem dwtricts of Krishna and West Godavari, viz. the 
Colair lake.i® The locality around this lake may be connected with the 
region of Kaurala mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription.^^ The 
same lake is probably d^oribed as the water of Kunala in ^e Aihole in¬ 
scription of I^lakesin (H).!* These testimonies suggest that the lake was 
well known in the early centuries of the Christian era. Hence, the name of 
this lake could well have been associated with the region around it. 

If the Colair lake is the same as the Tramira daha of the Hathigumpha 
epigraph, then the confederacy of states or peoples around the lake may be 
consider^ to have occupied at least a part of the West Godavari and the 

* D. C. SiroBT, op. cit., p. 209. 

* Indian Antiquary, Bombay, vol. LV (1926), pp. 146-47. S, Ldvi’s reading 
Piihvda should be oorreoted as Pithurhda. 

3 Vttaradhydna SiUra, XXI, 1*2; H. Jacobi (editor), Jaina Sutras, part H, p. 168. 

* Ptolemy, Geographike Huphegesis, VH, 1, 93. 

6 IHd., vn, 1, 16. 

« Ibid., vn, 1. 79. 

7 H. C. Bay Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India (6th edition), p. 500, 

n. 1. 

8 lA., vol. XLni, p. 64; El., vol. XX, p, 86. 

8 MoMbhSrata (Poona edition), HI, 118, 3-4, 

*8 Imperial Qazett^ of India, vol. XXW (Atlas), pi. 44, o. 8. 

J. P. Fleet (editor), Corpm Insoripiionum Indicarum, vol. TTT^ Calcutta, 1888 , 

p. 6. 

»* El., vol. VI, p. 6, 

3B 
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Krishna districts. It seems likely that Pithum^ was one of the cities of 
that confederacy. It may even have been the chief city, since its metro¬ 
politan status is perhaps alluded to by Ptolemy and also by the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription’s description of it as having been founded by a former 
king or kings. ^ ^ 

The Hathirampha inscription states that the above confederacy was in 
existence for ttoteen (or himdred and thirteen? or thirteen hundred?) 
years and that it had caused great anxiety to the countryside (janapoda), 
obviously of the Kalihga Kingdom. 

In his eleventh regnal year Kharavela destroyed that league and also 
Pithuihda,2 probably the cMef city of the confederacy.^ 


1 Dj C. Sircaj, op. dt., p. 209. 

* D, C. Sircar, without any convincing reasons, thinks that Pityndra (Pithuihda) 
was the metropolis of the Brhatphalayanas, who, he suggests, may have been ruling 
there as early as the time of Bfharavela (D. C. Sircar, The Succeaaara of the Sata- 
vihanaa in Lower Deccan, Calcutta, 1939, pp. 46-49). 

• The Hathigumpha epigraph explicitly refers to the destruction of one city of 
the confederacy, probably because it was the chief one. 
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DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD AMONG THE MAHISHYAS OP 

MIDNAPUE 

By Taeasish Mtjkhopadhyay 
Introduction 

The Mahishyas of Midnapur are regarded as ‘clean’ sudras. They are 
served by a class of Brahmans known as Vyasokta Brahmans. Nabasakha 
castes^ like potters, barbers and blacksmiths, are served by the 
Madhyasreni Brahmans. The Madhyasrenis do not interdine with the 
Vyasoktas who are regarded by them as lower in rank. The Vyasoktas 
serve the Mahishyas only and no other caste. By and large, the Mahishyas 
are engaged in agriculture. Some families have become urbanized and 
have taken up professions in towns. 

The present paper describes their method .of disposal of the dead in 
the villages of Tamluk subdivision in Midnapur. It is based on what was 
observed and partly gathered by interviews in the villages of Palanda, 
Tarangakhali, Ghorathakuria, Raghtmathpur and Kakharda, which lie at a 
distance of about five miles from Tamli^ to the north. The data were 
collected in 1964. 

Ceremonies at Home 

When a death occurs, the family priest is called to perform the mrita- 
cdndrny'tim ceremony. A few dry leaves of the jute plant and a very 
small piece of gold are laid on the mqnth of the corpse and a bandage of 
cloth is tied round the mouth to hol(J the articles in position. The male 
member of the family who is to light the funeral pyre is known as Agnikartd, 
or the ‘applier of fire’. The priest now takes a long piece of thread and 
gives it to the Agnikartd who holds it at one end while the other end is left in 
loose contact with the corpse. Sandal paste is besmeared on the forehead of 
the dead while lac dye is applied to the sole of the feet. A necklace of the 
sacred basil beads is tied round the neck and garlands of flowers are also 
used to decorate the dead body. The Agnikartd now prepares the pinia- 
ofiering which consists of a mixture of sun-dried rice, banana, unboiled 
milk, clarified butter and honey. These are kneaded together and made 
into five balls. Two of these balls are offered to the dead at home, while 
the other three are used in the cremation ground. 

In the meanwhile, a bier of bamboo, fi^hly-cut, is prepared for carrying 
the dead to the cremation groxmd. This is like a ladder, 6 ft. long and about 
2 ft. 6 in. wide. The cross-pieces were seven in number in the case observed, 
this being an established rule. 

The corpse is now carried out of the room and laid on the bier. The 
corpse is completely covered with a new piece of cloth. Only the kin of the 
dead and members of the same caste are allowed either to touch or carry 
the dead to the cremation ground. No other caste may do so. ^ the 
^ier is lifted ftom the ground all assembled chant the name of God with the 
cry, Bala Hari Haii Bole, which literally means ‘utter the name of God . 
This is done thrice. After the bier has been lifted, it is turned round 
times completely in a clockwise direction. Hie head of the coipse poims m 
the direction in which tihe procession goes and the legs point backwards to 
the house. 
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As soon as the corpse is removed from the room an iron nail is stamok 
into the floor where the body lay. Just before the procession moves away 
from the house, the Agnikartd takes a sharp iron implement and outs a 
knot with it from the eaves of the house. Perhaps this symbolically signi¬ 
fies that the ties of the dead with the home are cut away for ever. When 
the procession leaves, a woman belonging to the household goes on sprinkling 
a mixture of cow-dung in water for some length along the road. This is for 
purification from the defilement of death. The pot containing the cow-dung 
solution is thrown away outside the compound of the house. Culinary 
earthenwares are also thrown away. 

The funeral procession is headed by a band of singers who sing kirtcm 
songs in accompaniment with a drum called the khok. One man in the 
procession goes on scattering puffed rice and copper coins along the way. 
A second carries a new earthen pitcher, a large mattock (koddl) and a bam¬ 
boo basket containing things needed during cremation. Other relatives 
and neighbours carry logs of wood to the cremation ground. The first man 
carrying logs must not utter a word until he lays down the load of wood. 
The logs are chopped into pieces for making the pyre. 

There is a cremation groimd in the village, one portion of which is used 
exclusively by the Mahishyas. When the corpse reaches the place, the bier 
is touched ceremonially on the ground three times and lifted again. Then it 
is laid finally on the ground. The Agnikartd bows down his head and 
touches the ground with his forehead in salutation and places a copper> 
coin on the ground as a token of seeking permission from Mother Earth to^ 
use the place for cremation. 

The Agnikartd outs a shallow trench in the ground with three strokes of 
the mattock. Eive kinds of grains are placed in offering in the hole. This^ 
is done three times. The pyre is now built up with logs of wood^i^er the 
shallow trench. In the meanwhile^^ a man sits beside the dead body with 
his hand in touch with it. This is done so that ‘no evil spirit (pret) might 
take possession of the corpse’. 

The corpse is now held in the sitting posture by three men who also 
loosen all ties of cloth, etc,, which might be present in ^e dress of the corpse. 
The Agnikartd fills a pitcher of water from some neighbouring tank and 
bathes the dead body with it. Before he draws water from Ike tank he 
draws a rough square on the surface of the water with his index finger. A 
twig of a mango tree is laid on the mouth of the pitcher. A little glm or 
clawed butter is applied to the corpse and water is sprinkled on it three 
tunes with the help of the twig. This is considered to be the act of bathing. 

After thus bathing the body, the three balls of pinda are now offered. 
On enquiry, the writer was told that the three are meant for the ardha- 
paikik (half-traveller?), paihik (traveller?) and the funeral pyre itself. 

The corpse is now lifted from the bier and laid on the pyre. The name 
of Hari is chanted three times with the formula Bala Hari Hari Boh. The 
body is laid without any clothes, with its head to the south, and then 
covered over with a piece of cloth. In the case of males the body is laid 
with its ventral side towards the ground. In the case of females the body ia 
laid on its back with its face upwards. The legs are bent in at the knee so as 
to occupy lesser space on the pyre. Heavy logs are then laid on the corpse. 

The Agnikartd now lights a bundle of d^ jute sticks and cdrcumam- 
bulates the pyre in a clockwise direction. Then he touches the mouth of 
the corpse with fire three times. This ceremony is known as mukkdgni or 
applying ‘fire to the mouth’. Then the Agnikartd applies fire to the 
at its southern end. Now everyone may help in order to set the entire 
pile frilly on fire. 
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The body is burnt in about three and a half hours. When burning is 
nearly complete, some clarified butter and pieces of sandalwood are thrown 
into the flames. The bier is broken up and the bamboo poles are used for 
raking the fire and finally they also are burnt. The handle of the mattock 
used for making the trench is detached and left in the cremation ground. 

Whmi the cremation is over the Agmkartd brings water three times in 
the pitcher originally used by him for bathing the dead. He pours the 
water by the side of the pyre but takes care not to extinguish the flames. 
After pouring water, he pieces the pitcher behind him and strikes it thrice 
with an iron scythe without looking at it. The pitcher is not broken but 
left on the spot. The party now leaves the cremation ground while chant¬ 
ing the name of God with the formula Bala Eari Hari Bole. 

On reaching home, the members of the party take a bath. The Agni~ 
karta |iuts on a new cloth {kdchha) for wearing. A strip of new cloth is 
also worn as vttari with an iron key. The purpose of using the iron key is 
to protect the Agnikarta from the influence of evil spirits and probably 
from the dead soul. Before they enter the house, all of them have to touch 
gold, silver and chew a few dried leaves of the jute or margosa plant. They 
also warm their palms over a fire lit for the purpose with straw. 

From that time onwards, the Agnikarta wears no other clothing until 
the funerary ceremony is over. Up to the end of the third day of burning 
the body, the kitchen oven is not lighted for cooking since fire is still in the 
pyre. The members of the dead man’s family do not generally eat rice 
for the first three days. More particularly the Agnikarta and his wife, his 
*brothers and brothers’ wives never take rice on those three days. Also, 
until the end of pollution, aU members of the family and kinsmen do not 
take fish, meat, onion, garlic, lentil, etc. The Agnikarta has to sleep on the 
floor wi%out a bed, has to avoid oil or cosmetics. He must not wear 
shoes nor use a comb for dressing his hair. Sex-relationship is also strictly 
prohibited during that period. 

Cooling the Pybb (Gitsitlano) 

On the fourth day called caturthd, the Agnikarta, along with some 
others preferably of the cremation party, visit the cremation ground. They 
carry five kinds of grains, namely sesamum, barley, paddy, phaseolus and 
green gram, known ais 'panm&asya, to the cremation ground. They also 
take a basil plant and a few cotton seeds with them. The blade of the mat¬ 
tock used on the first day is taken along and its handle which was left in 
the cremation ground on the funeral day is now fitted on the blade. 

The Agni^rta now pours water on the pyre, after which a few pieces 
of charred bones are collected from the ashes for immersion into the neigh¬ 
bouring river, which is, for the time being, looked upon as equivalent to 
the holy Qanga. The remaining charred bones and ashes are collected 
and kneaded together Trith mud. Water is added to make the lump fit for 
modelling a symbolical figure of the deceased. The model when complete 
takes the figure of a man lying prostrate. It is about 6 ft. long. The 
head of the figure points to the south. Near the head, a sacr^ basil 
(feohai variety) is planted and then cotton and other seeds are sown in the 
clay forming the body. A pitcher containing water is also kept by its side 
near the head of the fil.gure. It should be mentioned here that the seeds 
yhich are sown are beUeved to provide the necessaries for the dead. For 
instance, cotton seeds are meant for clothes, paddy for food, sesamum 
®66da for oil and water to quench his thirst. A hubble-bubble is also placed 
there for the dead to smoke, if he was used to smoking in life. In the case 
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of am cM man or woman, a walking-stidk is also laid itearby. Sometimes, 
the model is covered with a piece of doth or a mosquito curtain in order to 
protect it from the bite of insects and mosquitoes. After this, the AgnU 
harta and his assodates return home. But just before leaving the crema¬ 
tion ground all chant JBala Bari Bari Bole three times. IMs function of 
giving a body and an abode to the deceased’s soul is locally known as 
citmtlkno or ‘cooling the p}^’. 

Fdweiuey Oitbbings on the Fotjeth Day 

On the fourth day, the Brahman priest comes to offer food (purak 
pin4a) to the deceased. It is made of sun-dried rice, banana {M'niaM 
variety), unboiled milk, clarified butter and honey. The sacred basil 
{hSbai variety), three earthen pots, three earthen lids, three bamboo .sticks, 
wool, Irtfrf-grass {Eragrostis cynosuroidea R and S) and Jeno-grass {Andro- 
pogon sqmrrosus) are also necessary for the ceremony which is performed 
by the side of a pond or tank. 

A mud platform {bedi) about 3 ft. square is built for offering food to 
the deceased. The Agnikarta and the officiating priest sit in front of the 
platform. After mixing a portion of the raw food materials thoroughly, the 
priest asks the Agnikarta to arrange four basil leaves on the platform side 
by side. He wears the ring made of A:ui-grass and, afterwards, a little food 
is placed on each of those four leaf plates with the chanting of mantras. 
The remaining food is thrown into the water. Then two earthen pots con-' 
taining xmboiled milk {ksMr) and water (nir) are placed beside the mud< 
platform. Those pots are kept in rope slings hanging from the sides of a 
carrying stick made by bamboo. The two pots are covered by lids so 
that crows cannot touch it. Here ends the ceremony. 

After returning home, the Agnikarta makes arrangement for MSi^ing a 
new earthen pot on a new string carrier. A handful of sweetened puffed 
rice (mufki) is placed inside the pot and covered with a lid. Every day, 
he conlanues to add a little more murid, up to the fifteenth day, when the 
pollution comes to an end. Here it may be mentioned that married girls 
who are related to the deceased observe pollution up to the fourth day. 
On the fifth day they become ritually purified. 

PunmOATION ON THE DaY before &RADDUA 

One day before the iraddha ceremony some of the functional castes 
like the Brahman, washerman and barber are called. The priest takes 
the Agnikartd again to the pond in order to offer pinda. When the offering 
is over, the Agnikarta gives three strokes to the mud-built platform 
with his mattock. He collects all the pots, the feewa-grare and the particular 
earthen pot where he offered sweetened puffed rice for twelve days. These 
are all now thrown outside the family compound. A few sesamum seeds 
are sown in the place where the 6e/i5-grass had been planted in one comer of 
the mud platform. 

While the Agnikartd performs these rituals, the men and women of the 
deceased’s family and the kinsmen get their naila pared by the barber. 
Hair is cut or the head is shaved according to one’s relationship with the 
deceased. Those superior to the deceased shave their beards, out hair and 
pare nails while the junior members have to shave their heads completely. 
Ihe women only pare their nails. The Agnikarta has his head shaved last 
of all. These performances are done outside the home. 

Brfore going to bathe in the pond everyone anoints his body with a 
paste of turmeric and mustard oil. For bathing, a new place at the side of 
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the tank is selected which is not normally used. After bath, the wet 
clothings axe piled up at a place and given to the washerman for ritual 
washing. Before leaving the place of bathing, the Agnihartd and all his 
family members (lineally and laterally coimected with the deceased, except¬ 
ing married sisters and daughters) have to put on new clothing, new beiui 
necklaces of basil wood and red waist-threads called ghvmai. These new 
clothings are pmchased or are pr^ented to the Agmkartd by his near 
relations through marriage. 

On returning home, another function called ghafmarjan is held at the 
particular place where the death occurred. The Agnikarta sits there either 
facing the east or south, and the priest sits on his right. As items of offer¬ 
ings, the priest takes the water of the holy Ganga, flowers, paste of sandal¬ 
wood, .dMrfta-grass, etc., etc., and utters maviras, which are repeated after 
him by the Agnika/rtd. When this is over, the priest sprinkles the sanctified 
water {iantijal) on the body of all present. A part of it is kept aside for 
sprinkhng all over the family compound for ritual purification. On this 
day, no cooking is done in the daytime and so uncooked food is served to 
all. 

After sunset, kirtaniyas or singers are employed to sing devotional 
songs in order to please the soul of the deceased. The women members of 
the house busy themselves in cooking vegetarian food for all kinsmen and 
relations, including those who had participated in the funeral in the cre¬ 
mation ground. 

The Agnikarta, however, cooks separately and uses the same earthen 
pot (mdlaa) which he had been using since the fourth day. He takes out a 
portion of the food (habisyanna), including sun-dried rice, boiled green 
banana ^nd potatoes, on a banana leaf placed in a brass plate. With this 
he proceeds to the bathing ghat and the women of the house accompany 
him while blowing conch-shells. Standing near the water, the Agnikarta 
calls the deceased’s soul by his name and surname and requests him to 
accept the food which he has brought. Now he makes three balls out of 
the food and throws them into the water one by one. After this all return 
home. 

The Agnikarta sits for dinner with the remnants of the food already 
offered to the deceased. When he is eating nobody should utter his name 
nor should he talk to anyone. If any disturbance takes place accidentally, 
the Agnika^rtd leaves the plate at once. After dinner he takes rest for the 
kraddha ceremony on the next morning. 

The Day of ^raddha 

In. the morning, airangements for the funerary ceremony are made at 
the particular place where the death occurred. This ceremony has two 
distinct halves. The first half takes place in the morning (preferably 
before noon) and is called caturtka id/rUi. It consists of four extinct 
tions, via. 8ufya-pujd>, Angapra/yasciUa, Tilakdruuina and Bcdtarani. The 
secemd part is known as pvn4adan or ‘ceremonial offering of food and other 
sifts’ in honour of the deceased. This is performed at noon. 

The Sun is implored to act as witness to the ceremony and so He is 
Worshipped. The mateiials required for worshipping are one piece ot 
napkin, 2J seers of sun-dried rice, ten betel leaves, ten betel-nuts an 
copper coins. All these articles, of course, go to the priest, Acharya Brah- 
nian. He also gets 26 paise as daiktifyina, i.e, a prestige payment tor s 
Partadpatam in tibat function. 
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The emgaprSyascitta is peiformed for purifying the body of the AgtU- 
kartd for his possible phyacal violations of the rigours of mourning disci¬ 
pline. The items reqtiir^ for the purpose are one napkin and 27 copper 
coins. Th^ are due to the officiating priest. 

The purpose of offering tilak&ncana, i.e. black sesamum seeds and »> bit 
of gold, consists in wishing a prolonged stay (as many crores of years as 
the number of seeds) for the deceased’s soul in heaven. Necessary items 
include a piece of napkin, black sesamum seeds, a copper cup and a piece of 
gold or Bs.3.82 P. in Ueu thereof. Customarily these items go to the Aeharya 
Brahman. 

BaUarani is a mythological river of sorrows which is to be crossed by 
the soul on its journey to the other world. This difficult river, it is believed, 
can be crossed by the soul with the help of a cow by holding tufts of its tail. 
Articles required for this function consists of one napkin, 126 copper coins, 
one small earthen pot, an oil-lamp placed on a liunp of cow-dung and an 
iron nail. These items are given to the Aeharya Brahman. 

It was, however, observed that in the course of the above-mentioned 
worshippings, four dongas, i.e. platters made of banana stems, are required. 
In each of them are planed a few sesamum seeds, basil leaves, one betel- 
nut, durbd-groBB and a little water. An extra platter is kept separate for 
the sacred water. 

At the outset, the Agnikarta takes a bath and, after receiving permission 
from his elderly relative, he sits for the ceremony facing the east. The 
priest sits by hM right side. He utters mantras and the Agnikarta repeats 
them after him. In this way, worshippings are done one by one and res-' 
pective items are offered. Mter each worship, the portion of water in a 
platter is considered sacred. > 

After the performance of homa or ceremonial invocation of fii gb y the 
priest, the Agnikarta rubs a bit of clarified butter in his hands holds 
them over the fire. This is a token of homage to the Pire-god or Brahma. 
The priest then prepares the sacred water by collecting water from four 
platters to a separate one, as mentioned earlier. He sprinkles sacred water on 
the bodies of aU men, women and children present for the ceremonial purifi¬ 
cation. The remaining water is poured under a firait tree. When it is 
over, everyone goes to take a bath. Here it may be mentioned that it is 
customary for ifie Agnikarta to bathe again. After that, he waits for the 
second half of the ceremony at noon. He is not permitted to take any food 
or drink till the entire ceremony comes to an end. 

The requisites for the piridadan (offerings of uncooked food materials 
to the deceased) ceremony include the sacred water of the Ganga, two 
pieces of cloth, three pieces of napkin, twelve betel leaves, fifteen betel-nuts, 
a little unboiled milk, clarified butter, honey and sugar. Other raw food 
materials include unboiled rice, sun-dried rice, vegetables, spices and fruits. 
Items of daily necessities such as bell-metal utensils, beddings, a pair of 
shoes, an tunbreUa, etc., are also offered. A chariot made of pith and called 
mandir is offered for the smooth journey of the soul to heaven. 

It may be mentioned that certaifi requirements for the ceremony are 
customarily pr^ared by the Aeharya Brahman. For example, he makes 
two varieties of platters, viz. ccUd or flat ones and donget (a bit hollow re- 
oeptaclas), from banana stems. A total of sixteen of eadl^ variety are re¬ 
quired to complete the ceremony. The size is about 8 in. in length and 3^ in. 
in breadth. Certain items made of kuS-gcass are also Tuwdft by him. 

The second part of the ceremony, i.e. pin4addn, starts positively st 
noont The Agnihirtd and the priest take their respective seats. The oil* 
lamp is lit. The burning oil-lamp stands as a witness to the occasion since 
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the lamp represents Brahmd, the Fire-god as well. The priest instracts the 
Agnikartd to wear the ring made of i^-grass in both of his fourth fingers 
(andmikd). Then, as directed by the priest, the Agnikarta performs certain 
ritual formalities to purify the water, flowers, etc. Certain presents, viz. a 
brasssjug, one piece of cloth and a rupee coin, are offered in honour of the 
family preceptor with mardraa praying for his blessings. These items are 
sent to the preceptor. Then the priest worships other gods with chants 
and offerings. These deities are Jaggesvoar, Bastu, Bhumoami and Qnngd. 

Then the Agnikaftd is made to offer unboiled rice, betel leaves, areca- 
nuts and a piece of napkin in the name of the deceased. The name and 
gotra or clan name of the Agnikartd and the deceased are mentioned at the 
time of offering. Certain articles as believed to be used by the deceased in 
heaven are also offered with the sprinkling of sacred water from the platter 
(kept ill front of the Agnikartd) and repetition of mardraa three times. 

After the end of these formalities, the Darhhamaya Brahman (a symbolic 
concept of Lord Narayana made with seven pieces of fcit^-grass) is bathed by 
the priest with the sprinkling of water three times. When bathing is 
complete, sacred basil leaves anointed with sandalwood paste are placed 
over the grass image. This image is now worshipped by the priest with 
offerings. While this is being done, the priest instructs the Agnikartd to 
prepare the j>in4a for the deceased. 

Raw food materials, like sun-dried rice, wheat, unboiled milk, clarified 
butter, honey, sugar and a number of ripe bananas, kept separately in a 
banana-leaf plate, called annapcdra, are mixed together into a lump. Out of 
this kneaded mixture, the Agnikarta prepares two balls of pinda, one big 
and the other small. Basil leaves, a few black sesamum seeds, 

'‘(made of kuJ-grasa), etc., are also given along with the pinda before they 
are served,. Here also the name and gotra of the deceased are to be uttered 
by the Agnikartd. 

The small ball of pinda is made to the Agnidagdhdra or God of Fire. It 
is believed that the pinda offered to the Agnidagdkdra would satisfy the souls 
of those ancestors who had no formal cremation nor any funerary ceremony. 
Some Brahmans hold a different view. They say the pinda offered to 
the Agnidagdhdra is meant for those souls of insects, etc., killed in the 
flames of pyre. 

The big-sized ball of pinda is then offered to the pret or the soul of 
the deceased. Now, after collecting the portion of food left in the 
annapdira, the Agnikartd scatters them on the ground around the pinda of 
the pret three times. This is known as bestan. From the rest of the food 
items a separate pinda is made and given on the pinda offered to the pret. 
This is caUed hdaddn-pinda. A small ring of kud-grasa is also offered along 
with the above articles. It is believed that these scattered food would 
satisfy other unknown spirits and that they would not disturb the deceased’s 
soul while he is accepting pinda. When all the food items have been 
distributed from the annapdtra, the latter is turned upside down. It is 
interesting to note that, at the time of offering pinda, the presence of the 
Acharya Brahman is tactfully avoided by all, so that bis spell on the pindaa 
Blight not disturb the soul. 

The Agnikartd only worships the particular pinda he offered to the pret 
(deceased’s soul). No other pin4a is worshipped. The priest goes on 
reciting manJtma repeated by the Agnikartd. E^m time to time, flowers 
are showered on the pinda with spriiflding of holy water and unboiled milk. 
When 'the wor^p is over, a pith-made chariot is offered to the deceased’s 
®oul. The chariot is about 3 ft. in height and costs Rs.2.60 to Rs.3.00. 
Ho'wevm', its size and price may ■vary according to the means of the donor. 
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Stnnetimes the chariot is made of stems of the &end*g^B8s. All these are 
made available by the Mllftkar, garland-makersl Hie chariot is to hdp 
tibe soul on his journey to heaven. All the members of the hous^old, who 
are younger than the deceased, now show respect to the soul by prostrating 
tbemsdves on the ground. Hiey also touch the feet of the priest for 
porformanoe of the sacred duty. 

In the last phase of the ceremony, the priest reads verses* from the 
Bhagamd Oita. He sprinkles sacred water {Mntijcd) invoking peace to the 
Agnikartd and all the family members. At the end, the priest is paid his 
pranaml or payment for his services. The items which were offered to the 
deceased are sWed by the priest and the Acharya Brahman, who assists in 
the ceremony. 

The Agnikarta collects all the pi7i4a8 which were offered to the deceased 
and throws them into the pond. On his way to the pond, he is not kllowed 
to see any one’s face. Women go in front by blowing conch-shells and 
some of the singers may also accompany him. 

After immersion of the pinda, the Agnikartd carries the pith-made 
chariot to the cremation ground. He is also accompanied by other mem¬ 
bers of the family. In the cremation ground, the Agnikartd salute the 
mud-built human figure, while he faces the east. Then he places the pith- 
made chariot just in front of the head of the model. Members, who accom¬ 
panied the Agnikartd, also salute the clay image of the deceased. By this 
time, it is dusk and they return home. 

Meanwhile, some Brahmans are treated to a feast with fried rice, 
firuits, sweets and curds. This is called Brahman hhojan, which is obligatory 
in a ^rdddha ceremony. Brahmans are also paid in cash {dak§im) for 
their participation. Next day a feast is also arranged in which fish is' 
taken for the first time since the death occurred. Iriends, neighjjjiurs and 
kins participate in the feast. With this feast the Agnikartd and other 
kinsmen break the austerity of the mourning period and begin to lead a 
normal life as before. 


CONOLTJSION 

This paper describes the disposal of the dead and subsequent ritual 
practices specially among the Mahishyas of eastern Midnapur. It was 
observed that in connexion with the death ritual, certain odd numbers, viz. 
three, five and seven, occur in many instances. For example, at the time 
of taking the bier, the carriers shout the name of Hari with the formula 
Bala Hari Hari Bole three times. In digging the shallow trench in the 
cremation ground for constructing the pyre they employ three strokes of 
the mattock. At the end of the cremation the Agnikartd brings water 
three times in a pitcher for pouring it over the burning pyre, and also strikes 
the pitcher thrice with an iron 8 C 3 i;he, Similarly in closing the kitchen for 
the first three days; in emplo 3 ring five kinds of food items in the preparation 
of pm4a \ in offering five kinds of grains {parwoMsya) over the mud-built 
human %ure at the cremation ground on the fourth day after cremation; in 
the use of the same again at the time of &rdddha; in constructing the bier 
with seven cross-pieces; in making the Darvamaya Brahman with seven 
pieces of htif-grass and so on, the use of the numbers three, five and seven 
ocoura again and again. 

The participant castes who act as functionaries and helpers in the 
rituals of the Mahishyas do so because of their own ritual status as deter¬ 
mined in the caste group to which they belong. For instance, the Vyasokta 
Brahmans who act as the priest of the Mahishyas occupy a lower ritual 
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status within the Brahman group. Commensality with the higher sub* 
seote of the local Brahmans is denied to them. Iw also the Aoharyas, a 
sub-sect of Brahmans who are by tradition help<Nrs in l^e ritual, occupy an 
insignificant and unclean position within the caste. The^Mahishyas, who 
are counted as a caste ip the lower rungs of the hierarchy, yet despise the 
Achaiyas, an attitude derived from the position occupied by and accorded 
to the latter by their own castemen. For instance, the Acharyas are 
believed to be capable of doing harm and casting an ‘evil eye ’ on the offerings 
made during the ceremony. The position occupied by an officiant group in 
respect of the caste to which it officiates is, therefore, determined by the 
status accorded to it by the original caste which the officiant caste belongs 
to. But in the case of the barber and washerman the position is different. 
The man who serves the Mahishyas, serves a number of other castes too. 
Members of certain lower castes, like the Dules, palanquin-bearers, Muchi, 
leather-workers, Dom, basket-makers, etc., who partake of the feast as 
kdngdli or destitute, usually consider the Mahishyas as higher in the local 
caste hierarchy than themselves and so they do not hesitate to come. 
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RHYTHM m SANSKRIT SYLLABIC METRES 
By AHI7I.TA Dhajt Mxjkhebji 

The Traditional Mode of Analysis 

In discussing Ak$aracdianda{s) or syllabic metres in Sanskrit, writers 
on Sanskrit prosody are usually content with compiling a list of metres 
with descriptions of their supeAcial features and make no attempt prac¬ 
tically to explain their structure according to any principles of rh 3 ^hm. 
It has always been the practice to catalogue them according to the number 
of syllables in each line of verse, i.e. in the quarter-stanza, and certain 
mnemonics have been in use to indicate the sequence of long and short 
elements in the verse. But these mnemonics have no reference to any 
principles on which the order of syllables may have been based. Except 
sometimes in the name, there is no indication of the rhythmic character 
of a particular metre' or of the considerations that may have led to the 
acceptance of the metrical scheme as the objective correlative of an emo¬ 
tional mood. The various metres are undoubtedly rich in their emotional 
appeal, and it is obvious to anybody that the appeal is closely connected 
with the rhythmic characteristics of the metre. But the traditional modes 
of analysis do not bring out these characteristics at aU. 

So far as analysis of the metres is concerned, Pingala, perhaps the 
earliest of the Sanskrit prosodists, lays down that each line of verse is 
constituted with a certain number of ‘feet’ (Garm), occasionally with the 
addition of one or two extra longs or shorts. Later prosodists follow 
Pingala and none of them have promulgated any new theory or principle, 
though in respect of some metres a few of them have from time to time 
noted certain features that Pingala had not done. According to the tradi¬ 
tional modes of analysis, every foot is a group of three syllables, long or 
short, and the possible permutations give us eight varieties of feet, viz. 

molossus (m) (-), tribrach (») (v^ v-.), bacchiac (y) (w—), cretic (r) 

(-w-), antibacchiac {t) (--w), dactyl {lih) (-v^ amphibrach (J) (w-w), 
and anapa^t (») (w v./-). Although Pingala speaks of Samdni or trochee 
(“<-) and Pramdni or iambus (w-), his lead was not followed by later 
prosodists. As a matter of fact, feet of two syllables or metra^ of more 
than three syllables were not recognized by Sanskrit prosodists as units 
of metre. 


Its Shortcxjmingb 

The weakness of the traditional mode of analysis is that it provides 
no indication of any principle of rhythm according to which a metre may 
have been constituted. The component feet in a Une of verse, as analysed 
by older prosodists, are very rarely the same or similar in t 3 q)e. Nor is 
there apparently any system about the order and grouping of feet in a 


^ ‘Metron’ {pi, metra) =» ‘measure’. In Greek prosody, it is'thesmalJest metrical 
'JAit, consisting of a given sequence and number of long and short elements, of a 
period made up of several such linits*. A metron is at times the same as a foot; 
sometimes it is composed of two feet. • ^ 

[In my analyaia of Sanskrit metres I have found it not merely conveni^t ouc 
also rwcessary to use terms accepted by writers on Greek and hatin j ro8oa/y,\ 
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lise of verse. The prosodists have, of oourje, noted the position of the 
caesura or the caesuras in the longer metres, but have failed to discover 
any connection between the caesura and any rhythmic scheme according 
to which the line may have been constituted. 

The mechanical practice of simply counting the total number of 
syllables in a line of verse and regarding the whole line as an assemblage 
of arbitrarily selected feet, has kept the traditional prosodists blind to 
even obvious rhythmical features of the simplest patterns of verse. For 
instance, HiKAVAKlKBlpiTAKAM w-)iB analysed by Pingala as a 

metre consisting of a dactyl and an antibacchiac followed by a short 
and a long. Such an analysis does not indicate any rhythmic principle 
of structure. On the other hand, if one takes the line as consisting of two 
choriambusesi (-vv/-, that is to say, of four feet, trochaic 

and iambic alternately, the rhythmic pattern becomes obvious. It is 
interesting to note that the choriambic character of the metre must have 
been partially understood by the prosodist Halftyudha who suggested a 
caesura after the fourth syllable. The alternative title of the metre as given 
by Gangadfisa, mInavaeam, implies the choriambic rhythm in the sequence 
of longs and shorts in the very name (- w kj-). 

Many similar instances might be cited. A verse of eight syllables, of 
the type — yj , is classified by Pingala as a vrrlNA* (an 

octosyllabic verse of a miscellaneous type). He fails to notice the rhythmic 
character of the line which consists of two ionic a majore (— w ^) metra. 
Even such a simple metre as paSoa-cImara 

was analysed in Vf^-ratmkara-pariQi0, as a metre consisting of an 
amphibrach, a cretic, another amphibrach, another cretic, a third 
amphibrach and a longum^ in the order named. But actually the metre 
consists of only eight iambic feet. This is an extreme instance to show 
how Sanskrit prosodists were often misled by their obsession that every 
line of verse must consist of a certain number of trisyllabic feet.* 

The notion that every metre was to be classified primarily according 
to the number of syllables in each line of verse, handicapped the tradition^ 
prosodists in several ways. First of all, they were unable to perceive the 
consanguinity between kindred metres. The well-known VANpASTHi (or 
VAN 9 ASTHAVILA) is a verse of 12 syllables with the sigla 
- and is supposed to be constituted with an amphibrach, an antibacchiac, 
another amphibrach and a cretic in succession. But such an analysis gives 
no idea regarding the basic rhythm of the verse. On the other hand, 
another popular metre, BtrcaDBl, a verse of 13 syllables with the sigla w- 
w-|w w is taken by all the prosodists to be a verse constituted 

with an amphibrach, a dactyl, an anapaest, another amphibrach and a 


1 ‘ Choriamb ’ is a metrical unit of 4 syllables, 2 longs and 2 shorts, arranged as 

No satisfactory analysis of Sanskrit metres is possible unless feet of 2 syllables 
like spondee (--) and pyrrhic (vy >-») and metra of 4 syllables like dispondee, 
proceleusmatic (w ^ w), choriamb, ionic a majore (—ionic a minore 
(s./ w—), paeon (o group of 1 long and S sh^ sylMdes), epitrite (a group 
of 1 short and 3 long sylhbles) are recognized. 

* VitIna is, according to Pingala, a metre of 8 syllables, other than the trochaic 
and the iambic octosyllable. 

3 ‘Longum ’ is a long element in the metre. The plural is ‘longa’. 

* Subsequently, of course, Gang&d&sa noted that this particular metre was a 
doubled form of PSAUlNixi. But rsAMANiKi itself was analysed by both Kedfira- 
bhatta and Gang&dAsa as a verse consisting of an amphibrach, a cretic, a short and 
a long. Only in Pingala’s treatise on Pr&krta metres there is a clear perception of 
the rhythmic character {Lahu Oura Nifontard). The emergence of tnifi conception 
was v«!ry probably influenced by notions derived from PrSkirta metres. 
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loDgum, arranged in the order indicated. Apparently, if we follow the 
tra^tional analysis, there is little in common between the two metres. As 
a matter of fact, however, the two metres are basically the same, being two 
variants of an iambic verse with six feet. In VAKpAST&i there is a trochaic 
substitution in the third foot, and in Buoiitl there is tribrachic substitution 
also in the third foot. It may be noted here that the moric values of 
an iambus, a trochee and a tribrach are the same. Similarly, though 
ANAVAsrrS is a metre of 11 syllables and aoaladh^ti of 16, they are 
basically the same as both are verses of 16 morae divisible into measures 
of four morae each. The sigla of aoaladh^ti is the simplest possible, and 
Gangfidfisa has rightly not^ that it consists of just 16 short syllables. 
But he cannot conceive of any uniform measiires with which the verse 
is constituted. If he could analyse the verse into metra with moric 
equivalence, he might have noticed the basic similarity between A 0 ALADH 9 TI 
and ANAVAsrri -ww, --). Both are basically moric 

metres and it is moric equivalence that constitutes the principle of 
structure. The traditional analysis of anavasitA into a tribrach, a 
baochiac and a dactyl followed by two longs, is just a superficial description 
that has no reference to the basic principle of its structure. 

AurmiTiBs between vabious Mbtbbs 

Because of the same obsession that in analysis of metres the only 
features that mattered were the length of the line and the order in which 
the longs and shorts were position^, the traditional prosodists failed to 
notice the rhythmical afiimties between metres closely connected or 

having the same affiliations. For instance, 9 iLiNl (-j-w — is 

described by them as a metre of 11 syllables in which a molossus is followed 
by two antibacchiacs and two longa with a caesura after the fourth syllable. 
Not only have they failed to indicate any rhythmic principles involved in 
the structure of the metre, but they have also failed to notice the close 
affinity between fiLiNl and mandAkeIntI so far as structure is concerned. 

MandAkjbAntA (-|w ^ — vy—) is described by them 

as an altogether different metre with 17 syllables to the fine in which 
the successive feet are a molossus, a dactyl, a tribrach, two antibacchiacs 
followed by two longa with caesuras after the fourth and the tenth syllables. 
Described thus, mandAkbSnxA appears to have nothing in common with 
9 A 11 NI. Yet these two metres are intimately related to each other in 
their structure and rhythm. QAijnI is a bipartite metre with a caesura^ 
between its two cola*, the ‘opening’ and the ‘cadence’*, the opening 

being a dispondee (-) and the cadence—^a popular type in Sanskrit 

prosody—^being a sequence in which two cretics are followed by a con¬ 
cluding longum (-W-, -W-, -). MandAkbantA is a tripartite verse 
with three cola, easily distinguishable by the position of the two caesuras, 
of which the first and the third are exactly the same as the opening and 
the cadence in pALmi. The general rh 3 dihmio effect in both the metres is 
therefore practically the same. Evidently mandAkbAntA, a metre of 
later origin, is an enlargement of an anterior type, 9 ALINI, by insertion of 
an extra colon between the openm^ and the cadence: thus a comparatively 


^ ‘Caesura’ is a perceptible break in the metrical line, where a word-ending is 
expected. 

* A colon {pi. cola) is a shorter entity than the line, but is nevertheless long enough 
(about eight elements) to possess a definite character as a metrical entity. 

® ‘ The opening ’ and the ‘ cadence ’ are respectively the first and the last component 
of a metrical line. 
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simpler bipartite metre is elaborated into a more complex, more ornate 
and a mc»e subtly evocative metre. 

It may be observed in this coimection that the colon (w w w v w-) 
inserted in the MANDXSBlim to constitute the second component of this 
composite metre is a well-known meixical group in Sanslmt, and is a 
component of metres like habi:^I (w w w w 

where it is the first colon, hamsI (-where it is the 

second colon, and meghavisphCbjita{»./ -]o v w v/-|-w—v —) 

where also it is the second colon. It may also be mentioned here that the 
first and the last cola of BiAKDiEBlNxi are also well known as components 
of standard Sanskrit metres. The first colon of iiandIkbIkxI is a popular 

op^ng and is the same as the first colon in jALADHAKAMiLi (-( 

V/ w. V/ w-), BHRAMABAVXLASrri (-1 v./ w v - ), MATTA- 

MAYtlRA (-l-w w--vy -), MATTl (-|w o w MADH- 

YAKiJiMi (-|vy w w|-), VSTOBMl (-|w v/--w--), 

viDYUNiiiLi (- 1 -); it is also the same as the second colon in 

HABiNl and the last colon in MADHYAX^iMl and viDYUNHALi. The last 
colon of MANDlKBlNXl is a popular cadence and is the same as the last 
colon in MlLml (wvww<-.w--|-v^--w--), meghavisphObjita, 

VAI 9 VADEVI (-j-w- w--) and SEAGDHABi (-w- 

It may be remarked in this connection that later on, 
as noted in Chandomanjari and Vrita-rairidhara-paniii^, certain metres like 
HAElNl and BHiKlKRiNTi, which must be considered variants of MANDi- 
KBiNTl, came into vogue. In these the first two cola are the same as in 
mandAkeAntI, and the last colon, constituted on the same principle as the 
last colon in mandAbbAntA, exploits respectively an antibacchiac and an 
amphibrach instead of a cretic: the last colon in habinI being 
- - w , - and that in bhAeAkbAntA being « - w , v../ - w , -. 

Pursuing our analysis in this manner we can easily find that mandA- 
KeAntA is only a variant of habinII, being formed by transposing the 
first two cola and slightly varying the cadence of the latter. But this 
obvious kinship between the two metres is altogether obscured in the 
description of haeinI given by Pingala and his followers who describe it 
as a metre in which the successive feet are a tribrach, an anapaest, a molos- 
sus, a cretic and another anapaest followed by a short and a long. A 
description of this type could only create the impression that a line of 
verse in Sanskrit was only a medley of feet arranged'arbitrarily without 
consideration of any sort of rhythmic principles and with nothing but 
caprice to account for its inception. Surely such a proposition could not 
satisfy any inquisitive mind. 

There is affinity of a dijBferent kind between certain metres. Although 
seaodbaeA and maedAkeAktA metres differ from each other in many 
respects, yet the structural featiures of both appear to be the same. Both 
are composite metres constituted with three cola. The first colon in each 
has a very slow rhythm, being composed, entirely or almost entirely, of a 
number of longs in succession. The second colon in each has a quick 
rhythm, being composed, almost entirely, of a number of short syllables 
in succession. The rhythm of the second colon is ttius antiphonal to 
that of the first. The third colon has a waved rh 3 rthm, in which the motifs 
of the first and the second cola are synthetized, and thus it equilibrates 
the whole structure. This is one of the basic principles of rhythmic structure 


^ It is difficult to say which of the two metres (hamijI and handIkbZntI) came 
into vogue earlier. From Pingsla’s list it might be presumed that it was hakiv^- 
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in Sanskrit pr^ody, and it is illustrated in the longer metres like fbahab^inI 

(-I w w w I v>-w-w--), BHUJANGAVU^MBUTTA (-1 w w s/ 

V w V V/ w-| vy-«u--), MBGHAVISPHOBJITA, SUVADANl (---w-) 

wwvvww — I wvrfw—), HARlMl, etc. 

A Possible Mistake 

But we must be very careful to avoid certain possible mistakes in 
this connection. In any analytical study of Sanskrit metres when we 
seek for basic rhythmic principles, we must not imagine the existence of 
laws which were not there actually and had nothing to do with the consti¬ 
tution of the various Sanskrit metres. We can guard against such errors 
only by careful historical study and comparison between allied types of 
metre.* Let us, for instance, take 9 iEDCLAViKRlprrA. It is a metre with 

19 syllables to the liue and the metrical scheme is- 

- - vz — w -. One may be tempted to describe it as a verse of 30 morae to 
the line, taking two shorts as equivalent to one long, and analyse it thus: 

— — — \.Z,— W —VZ VZ VZ I|C — — — VZ,— — wz“- 

= 8-1-8*7-1-7 = 16-1-14. 

Such an analysis would be acceptable to one well acquainted with the 
verse-types and metrical principles current in the various Indian vernaculars. 

There are, however, several difficulties about our accepting this analysis. 
First of all, it is doubtful whether the principle of moric equivalence as 
the basis of metrical structure was recognized at the time when this metre 
came into vogue. Secondly, this analysis does not take into account the 
caesura which occurs after the twelfth syllable. According to the proposed 
analysis the caesura cuts sharply across the rhythm after the first syllable 
in the second metrical group. This in itself is not perhaps an insuperable 
objection, for, not only in the classical languages like Old Greek and Latin 
but also in a language like English and even in an Indian vernacular like 
Bengali, the caesura or the sense-pause may cut across a metrical group, 
i.e. a foot or a measure. Analysis of a line of verse into constituent f^t or 
measures is only meant to indicate the pattern followed in the weaving 
of the verse, and the completion of a foot does not necessarily imply a 
breath-pause or a sense-pause. But in Sanskrit the ‘yaii\ though usu^ly 
translated by the term ‘caesura’, is actually a diaeresis^. It does not 
mark a break within a metron or a foot, it marks the break between the 
constituent units of the verse, that is between the metra or the cola that 
may be considered components of a period® or of an asynarteton®. Thirdly, 
the proposed analysis fails to indicate the obvious affinities between 
9iED0LAViKKlpirA and closely related metres like ^IedOla and piEDtJLA- 
lalita. These two are metres of 18 syllables in which the first 13 syllables 
have the same quantities as the corresponding syllables in ^IedOla- 
viKElpiTA whUe the scheme of quantities in the l^t 6 syllables is slightly 
different from that in piBDtlLAViEElpiTA, the metrical scheme for ptonCiA 
being w—\z — w vz vz—and that for pAED^ TiAT i AT ^ TT A being 

—-vz o-vz-vz vz vz-| — vz vz VZ-. If we follow any scheme of division of 


* ‘Diaeresis* means a break between two metre (or feet) in a line, where a 
endi^ is demanded or recommended. Strictly speaking, a caesura means a break 
within a metron. 

* A ‘period’ is practically equivalent to a ‘line’ of verse, marked off from the 

>iext by an emphatic pause. ,. . 

® An ‘ asynarteton ’ is a verse consisting of two or more metrical sequences wmcn 
follow one another without a pause, but are separated by diaeresis. 
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tlfcefle verses into feet, according to the rules of mcfiic equivalence, we cannot 
discover any satisfactory formula to establish a kinship between 
types. But if we analyse pinnOLAviEslpiTA into two members of 12 and 
7 syllables respectively, marked off by the *yati\ we find that the first 
member is identical with the first member in 9 iBDt]LA and in piBobLA- 
LALCTA. Tins is the feature common to the three types and indicates 
the rhythmic quality common in them, as suggested in the very names 
of these metres. 


Mbteioal Tbadition in Old Aryan 

Theoretically, according to the laws of permutation, thousands and 
thousands of verse-types are possible by variously arranging lon^s and 
shorts in lines (or, prosodically speaking, periods) which may be of any 
length between 2 syllables and 30 syllables. Actually there is no upper 
limit prescribed for the length of prosodic lines. Yet as a matter of fact 
only a few hundred of the possible types have actually been in use, and of 
these again only about 60 may be said to have been popular and regularly 
used by poets. These preferences surely indicate certain basic rhythmic 
principles which must have been operative all the time but were never 
defined by prosodists earlier. 

In order to understand these principles it is very necessary to study 
the evolution of Sanskrit metres on historical principles, to take into account 
the metrical tradition in the old Aryan languages. Sanskrit metres evolved 
out of older metres used in Vedic. The Vedic metres were either basically 
the same as or modifications of metres used in the various languages and 
dialects, derived from primitive Indo-European and spoken in ancient 
times over the vast area extending from South-Eastern Europe to Meso¬ 
potamia. These were the regions where the cultural tradition of the old 
Aryan races prevailed for centuries and influenced the arts and languages 
of the land. Metre is ultimately derived out of melody, being a simpler 
form, denuded of the complexities of music and adapted to the spoken, as 
distinguished from the chanted, form of rhythmic composition, i.e. verse. 
Though verso developed later independently of music, it must have been 
in the earlier stages close to music and runs parallel to melodic types. Even 
later on metrical composition retained many of the b,a8ic features of the 
melody from which it was derived. The metrical sequences, groupings 
and many other features of metrical composition in the old Aryan languages 
can be explained only by referring to the melodic origins of the metres. 

The various links in the chain of development of Aryan metres are 
extremely difficult to trace as the necessary evidences and the materials 
for a thorough study are scarcely available at present. Still from what 
are available now an attempt at reconstructing the history of this evolution 
could be made. 

Of the languages in the Aryan or Indo-Iraman group, the oldest, of which 
we have any specimens, are probably those of the Rg-Veda and of the Avesta. 
A comparative study of the various metres us^ in the Avesta and the 
Rg-Veda would give us some notions about the old Indo-Iranian metres— 
of the principles of their structure and their rhythmic features. The same 
features are present in many of the most important Old Greek and classical 
Sanskrit metres. * 

It has been noted that metre in the Oaiha{8) or chants, contained in the 
earlier section of the Avesta, is extremely elementary in character, depending 
solely on the numbering of syllables in particular verses and the placing cf 
the oaeeura. There is a total absence of any discoverable rhythm based 
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either on accent or quantity. In fact meiro in the OatM{a) represents a 
stage in the evolution of Aryan verse-rhythm when mescal features 
were less defined and had not hardened into the stereotyped forms of a 
later period. In the later Avesta, however, verse appears to be regulated 
by newer principles. Metre becomes simpler and practically tmiform, 
mainly consisting of eight-syUabled lines. This has almost always been 
the line along which metre has developed. From the amorphous to the 
shapely, from the flexible to the rigid, from the fortuitous to the planned— 
such has been the course of progress. 

But even the metres in the earlier section of the Avesta provide interest¬ 
ing clues for the study of Indo-Iranian metres. The CkUha{8) were originally 
chants and the rhythm must have been based on musical features of which 
we have no adequate knowledge today. But oven the skeletons of some 
of the Oatha metres that have come down to us indicate some of the out¬ 
standing characteristics of early Indo-Iranian metres. 

These Oatha{s) are composed in stanzas of 3, 4 or 5 lines, rarely of 6 
lines, as the hymns of the Rg-Veda. Each line is composed of a number 
of syllables, usually 11 in number. Less frequently, the number of syllables 
to the hne is 8, 12, 14 or 16, going up to 19 in the extended lines. More 
interesting is the feature that each line is constituted with two or three 
components, each component consisting normally of either 4 or 7 syllables; 
less frequently, of 3, 5 or 9 syllables. The components are marked off 
from each other by caesuras between them. 

Basic Features of Tndo-Tranian Metres 

This will give us some ideas regarding the basic features of Indo- 
Iranian metres, many of which are found also in the syllabic metres of 
classical Sanskrit. The more prominent of these features are the following: 

(a) The basic unit of metrical composition is the line, or, more correctly, 
a period, i.o. a rhythmic sequence with a fixed syllabic length. 

A period is divided from the next by an emphatic break or pause, 
A number of periods, usually identical in length and metrical features, 
constitute a stanza. 

[The quantities of particular syllables in the line are not rigidly fixed 
in the earlier stages of metrical evolution, but become practically fixed 
later on.] 

(b) Each line consists of two or three members, distinguishable from 
one another by the occurrence of caesuras. These members are metra or 
cola with their own metrical features. They are referred to as the ‘opening’ 
and the ‘cadence’, or (when the number of members is three) as the 
‘opening’, the ‘break’ and the ‘cadence’. 

Though the syllabic length of a metron or a colon may be 3 or 4 or 6 
or 7 or 9, the commonest opening is a metron of 4 syllables and the com¬ 
monest cadence is a colon of 7 syllables. The ‘break’ is usually a ‘foot’ 
of 2 or 3 syllables, and often marks or introduces a change in the rhythmic 
pattern. On examination it will be found that the colon of 7 syllables is 
often composed of two metra of 3 and 4 syllables and the colon of 9 syllables 
of two metra of 5 and 4 syllables. The metron of 5 syllables could be 
further analysed into feet of 3 and 2 syllables. 

These could be illustrated by referring to some of the well-known 
metres in the Avesta and the Rg-Veda. One of the most frequently used 
metres in the Avesta is based on the line of 11 syllables, divisible into two 
members of 4 and 7 syllables. These two, as has been already stated, 
are respectively the most popular ‘opening’ and the most popular ‘cadence 
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in Sanidcrit also. The line of 11 syUables in the Avesta has its parallel in 
the TBX^’yxjBH verse of Rg-Veda, which is also divisible into two members 
of 4 and 7 syllables. The second member of a TBi§'puBH verse is further 
divisible into a ‘break’, a foot of 3 or 2 syllables, and a ‘cadence’, a metron 
of 4 or 5 syllables. The same features are found in the popular Ikdba- 
VA^i (—V.--, -w V/, -w-y) and TJphndeavajbA (w-w-, -w w, 
metres of classical Sanskrit. It is to be noted that the quantities of 
most of the syllables in the Iranian prototype are not fixed, but gradually 
these tend to be more and more rigid in the corresponding verse-forms in 
Vedic and in classical Sanskrit, This rigidity is less pronounced in the 
Vedic forms than in those current in Sanskrit at a later period. These 
changes may have been caused by the gradual erosion of the accompanying 
musical featmes of the original types and the consequent dependence for 
rhjrthmical effect upon quantitative sequence as verse came to be spoken 
rather than chanted. 

Another illustration could be provided by comparing verses of 12 
syllables in Old Iranian, in Vedic and in classical Sanskrit. In the Avesta 
(for iristance, in the sixth Cfatha) we have a verse of 12 syllables composed 
of two cola of 7 and 5 syllables. The Vedic metre, jagatI, is also a 
verse of 12 syllables, divisible into cola of 7 and 6 syllables. The two 
standard metrical schemes of jagatI are (a) ii-y-, and 

( 6 ) Out of the second type as outlined above 

there developed, by the process of fixation of quantities of the ancipitia^, 
one of the earliest and best known of classical Sanskrit metres, viz, VAN 9 A 8 - 
THi, with its metrical scheme w-w — w %/-»./-«- and its characteristic 
iambic rhythm with a trochaic variation in the middle. 

As has been already observed, metre in the later Avesta is very much 
simpler and practically uniform. This change may have been due not 
only to the erosion of accompanying musical features but also to the 
influence of other popular met:pcal systems. Be that as it may, in the 
later Avesta metre consists of octosyllabic verses, rarely lengthened into 
verses of 12 syllables. The only variety is in the len^h of the stanza, 
which may contain 3, 4 or 5 lines. This octosyllabic verse of the later 
Avesta corresponds to similar types in the Rg-Veda, the GAyatrI and the 
ANU 9 TUBH, which ultimately developed into the standard metre of clas¬ 
sical Sans^t, the 9LOKA. As is well known, it is on the pattern of the 
91LOEA that popular metrical types in the various Indian languages were 
constituted later on. This process of parallel development between later 
Indian and later Avestan metres is exceedingly interesting to any student 
of comparative prosody. 

SiMILABITY BETWEEN InDO-IeANIAN AND Old GREEK MbTRBS 

It may be noted in this connection that these popular verse-types in 
the Avesta and in the Rg-Veda are very similar to certain metrical types 
in Old Greek poetry. The Sapphic hendecasyllable (-sy-y, -vyw, 
-w--) has the same structure as Sanskrit IndravajrA and its Vedic 
and Iranian prototypes, and the quantitative sequence is practically the 
same as in IndravajrA with the variation that the quantities of the second 
and third syUables in the Sapphic verse are interchanged in IndravajrA. 
The Sapphic verse has uniformly a trochaic rhythm whereas in IndravajrA 
the ihylhm is iambic in the first metron and trochaic in the last, the break 


* ‘Anoeps’ (pi. aaoipitis) means ‘space for either one short or one long syllable 
in a Metrical unit’. 
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providing a change in the pattern and introducing a delightful variety. 
Both iNDEAVAJEi and the Sapphic hendecasyllable may be presumed to 
have developed from the older verse-types of 11 syllables, of \duch the 
oldest extant specimens are found in the hymns of the Rg-Veda and the 
0atha(8) of the Avesta. It may be observed in tbis connection that the 
SappMo hendecasyllable and its variant, the Alcaic hendecasyllable, 
(y-w-ii-ww-v./-), are classified by Greek prosodists as .Jlolic 
metres—^metres with special features, supposed to belong to a metrical 
tradition associated with Lesbos, an island very near the coast of Asia 
Minor. These are lyric metres introduced at a later period into Greek by 
writers who composed in the .®olic dialect current in the north-western 
part of Asia Minor. They may reasonably be supposed to continue a 
lyric tradition prevailing in Asia Minor and the neighbouring regions through 
which the current of old Aryan arts and culture swept on to Iran and 
India. 

Another of these ^olic metres is the Glyconic (yi^-ovz-w-), 
considered sometimes the basic ^Eolic metre. Later on it was modified 
variously and exploited by Sappho, Alcaeus, and even by the tragic drama¬ 
tists of Greece. The Glyconic is a metre of 8 syllables, composed of two 
metra of 4 syllables each; the opening is loosely trochaic and the cadence 
is iambic. It corresponds to the octosyllabic verse of the later Avesta and 
also to the octosyllabic verse of the Rg-Veda where also the cadence con¬ 
stituted by the last 4 syllables has a definitely iambic rhythm. At least 
one variety of the popular Sanskrit metre, the 9LOKA, corresponds to the 
Glyconic. That the Glyconic was an imported metre in Greek may be 
concluded from the fact that the metre is named after Glycon, a poet of 
unknown date and place. Probably he belonged to the same region as 
Sappho and Alcaeus, who accepted the Glyconic as the basis for many 
of their metrical innovations. 

There are other parallels between Sanskrit and Old Greek metre*from 
which it may be concluded that many of the metres in both the languages 
are variants of certain older metres from which they have developed. 
Homer’s dactylic hexameter has its counterpart in Sanskrit dodhasa 
(-V.Z w-vz vz--) which may be considered to be a shortened 
(tetrametric) form of the Homeric hexameter (-vzwl-wvzj-wvzl-vzszl 
-w vz 1—). The popular iambic trimeter, the metre of Greek tragic 
dialogue, corresponds in one of its standard forms (w-w-lw-vz-lvz- 
VZ-) to one type of PAfifOA-clMAnA in Sanskrit. A modified form of the 
iambic trimeter, known as the ChoUambic or Scazon vz-] vz-| 

VZ-, -y), which permits spondaic variations in the first and third feet 
and reverses the rhythm in the last foot by turning it into a trochee or 
spondee, has its counterpart in Sanskrit VANpASTHi (w-, vz-, -v, vz-, 
VZ-, VZ-), an iambic verse of six feet, where the rh 3 fthm is reveraed in 
the third foot by a trochaic substitution, and in iNDRAVANpi {--, vz-, 
“VZ, VZ-, VZ-, VZ-), another iambic verse of six feet, where a spondee 
and a trochee are substituted respectively in the first foot and in the third. 
The trochaic tetrameter of Greek corresponds to t6naka (- vz , - vz | - vz , 
“VZ |-vz, -vz |-vz, -), anapaestic tetrameter to TOTABA (vz vz-, vz vz-, vz vz-, 
VZ-). The ‘ pherecratean ’ (i:' ^-vz vz —) in one of its possible foms 

corresponds to madalbehA (-vz vz—). Ionic verses, of both a rmjore 

and a mirwre types, like the dimeters —vz vz — vz vz and vz vz—vz 
correspond to certain forms of viTiNA. The Phalaecean hendecasyllable, 
in the form adopted by Catullus and Martial, is the same as the even 

line in BHADRA-vraix {-vz, vz-vz-, vz—). Even the complex Galham- 

l>ic, reproducing the peculiar rhythm of the chants in the worship of 
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Cybele in Asia Minor, with the metrical scbome w w-w,—, w-, 

w w V V, has practaoally the same rhythm ^ tasa-yuvatI (-w w-v 
~ w—w o w V.. w W-), for the metrical scheme of taka-ytjvatI is ea®ly 
obtained by shifting the eleventh syUable of Galliambic to the commencement 
of the metre. It may be noted that Pingala classifies vaba-yttvatI as a 
GfithS. metre, i.e. a melae for chants. 

All these resemblances between Old Greek and Sanskrit metres could 
not be altogether fortuitous. 

[It is to be noted that the Sanskrit metres represent a more hardened 
form than the corresponding Old Greek metres. Evidently the classical 
Sanskrit metres belong to a later stage in metrical evolution.] 

Prinoiplbs of Mbtmoal Stettotobi Esr Sanskeft 

After these considerations we might proceed to enunciate certain 
principles according to which syllabic metres in Sanskrit are constituted: 

(A) These metres are, like the Old Greek and Latin metres, quantita¬ 
tive and are based on the rhythm or ‘ flow ’ determined by the succession 
of long and short elements. 

(B) Each structural unit or stanza is divided by pauses into ‘periods’ 
(corresponding to lines in the accepted texts) which are the basic units 
of metrical composition. A period is marked o£F from the next by an 
emphatic pause. 

(C) Longer periods admit shorter pauses (‘caesura’ or ‘diaeresis’, 
as the case may be) which divide a period or line into ‘ cola ’ or constituent 
parts or members. 

(D) The succession of longs and shorts in a period or in a ‘ colon ’ is 
regulated according to a metrical scheme corresponding to the emotional 
complex it symbolizes. There are many standard schemes of metrical 
succession which are variously exploited in the construction of verse- 
types. 

(E) The scheme might be made evident by grouping of the syllables 
in a period into ‘ metra’, the smaller units that go to make up a period. 

(F) Occasionally it is the ‘foot’, a group smaller than the metron, 
that serves as the minimal unit, two feet at times constituting a metron 
or'dipody’. 

(G) Each metron or foot consists of several (2 to 6) short or long 
syllables arranged according to a certain pattern and, as such, possesses 
a certain rhythmic character. 

(H) The metra or the feet in a line or in a colon are sometimes exactly 
of the same pattern, but not always. The dominant type is often sub¬ 
stituted by another similar but not the same; or the various feet or metra 
are arranged according to a rhythmic idea. 

It is not always the principle of regularity but often that of agreeable 
variety (as in music), alongside or even within regularity, that determines 
the metrical sequence. 

(I) There are many devices by which this variety may be obtained. 
Among them are: 

(i) Amdasia (the process whereby a short element changes its place 
with an adjacent long element). 

We have anaolasis in VAsrpASTHl (w-, w-, -v./, w-, w-, w-), 
a metee with an iambic rhythm, in which the short and the long in the 
third foot interchange places. So also in HUiaiTAK^Aai ('^ w-, 

V y -, w VJ-), an anapaestic metre, there is anaolasis in the second foot. 
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(ii) Bea(^tUhn (substitution of two shOTt ^Uablee for a kmgum). 

In TAMABASA (w a VSXiant of DODHAKA 

(-W w/, -w vy, -vy w, th© Opening longum of the latter is 

resolved into two shorts. 

Sometimes there is also integration of two shorts into a longum. 

(iii) Substitution, which may be based on different rhythmic principles: 

(o) Moric equivalence: 

According to this principle, a spondee, a dactyl, an amphibrach, 
an anapaest are co-equal; so also an iambus, a trochee, a 
tribrach are co-equal. 

It should be noticed that where longer sequences are involved 
the moric equivalence may not be exactly arithmetical. After 
all, the moric value of a longum is only approximately double 
that of a short. So in a HANDlKRiNTi the first colon, a 

dispondee (-), is felt to be equivalent in quantity to 

the second colon (^y sy w w vy-). 

(6) Similarity: 

According to this principle, feet with the same number of 
syllables may be substituted for one another, if this is required 
for purposes of rhythm. So in lalitI, an iambic metre 
essentially w-, vy^, w-, w-, vy-), a spondee is sub¬ 

stituted in the first foot and a pyrrhic in the third foot. 
This is done to modulate the rhythm from ‘slow’ at the 
beginning to ‘ quick ’ at the ‘ break ’ in the middle. 

(iv) Acephaly (the lack of one element at the beginning of a metre). 

• BhadbikI (vy vy, <y vy vy, vy-, vy-, V/-) might bo lookcd upon 

as an acephalous form of an iambic verse with five feet, the 

second foot being equivalent to an iambus. 

(v) Anacrusis (an extra syllable at the beginning, before the basic 

pattern). 

(vi) Syncopation (dropping of an element; particularly common at the 

close of a colon). 

Both anacrusis and syncopation are illustrated in harinapluta where the 
oven lines (vy vy vy-, vy vy-, vy vy-, vy-) are anapaestic tetrameters with an 
extra syllable at the beginning, which drop a short syllable in the last foot. 

Catalexis is one type of syncopation and means the suppression of a final 
element before a pause. TCnaka is a trochaic metre with catalexis. 

(J) Variet}^ is often meant to secure an inversion of the rhythmic flow 
about the middle of a period where the ‘break’ occurs—a period having 
as a rule two or three members, the ‘opening’ and ‘the cadence’, or the 
‘opening’ and the ‘break’ and ‘the cadence’. The cadence is generally the 
member that indicates the basic rhythmic quality of the line. The rhythm 
18 often slowed down at the end. 

(K) The last syllable of a line or a colon is almost invariably long or 
lengthened, except when the rhythm is purely moric. 

(L) An extra longum is often added at the end of a line or a colon to 
round off the metrical scheme by elongation. 

Metrical Names and Features 

In this connection it may be interesting to notice that the nam^ of 
the various metres frequently indicate not merely the general rhythmic 
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quality but also provide a clue to the most important feature of the rhyth¬ 
mic structure. Thus MAsnlKEiNTi (lie. slow-stepping) indicates not 
merely the general rhythmic effect but also the structural formula for the 
most important of its constituents, the opening colon, by the very scheme 

of quantities in the name itself (-). It is the same with metres like 

PEAMiTiK§ABi (beginning kalahansa (beginning v..w-w), 

KusuMVicmii (beginning v w—), etc. At times the rhythm of the 
cadence is considered the more important and so the quantitative scheme 
in the name of the metre indicates the same in the cadence. It is so in 
iNDBAVAJBi (ending MASJTTBHi9iM (ending -w bhramaba- 

viLAsrri (ending v ^ w v./ w vy-), 9iRDCLAViKBlpiTAM (ending — — w-), 
M-ATTJMiT.Tgl (ending — w-), etc. Sometimes the basic foot is indicated 
in the quantitative scheme in the name as in dodhaka (-v^ w), sbagvinI 
(-vy-). At times, of course, it is a poetic description of the structural 
feature as in TANUMADHYi (slim-waisted) (—w—), DB.irTAViLAMBrrA 
(quick and slow) (« w ^ -), MADHYAKgiMA (slender- 

waisted) (“"■“■“! I””””) etc. 

Reclassification of Sanskrit Syllabic Metres— 

Standard Sequences 

We may now proceed to analyse the structure of the principal Sanskrit 
syllabic metres and classify them in accordance with the rhythmic principles 
already enunciated. 

At the outset we have to remember that most of the Sanskrit metres 
have a tripartite structure, being composed of an ‘opening’, a ‘break’, 
and a ‘cadence’. The ‘break’, where it occurs, is a bisyllabic or trisyllabic 
foot, and the ‘opening’ as well as the ‘cadence’ is either a metron or a colon 
with a fixed recognized metrical sequence. 

Some of these standard sequences axe listed below : 

Metrical sequences of 4 syllables— 

(A) Dispondee (-). 

(B) lambic metron (y - vy -). 

(C) Trochaic metron (- - y). 

Metrical sequences of 6 syllables— 

(P) Dochmiac (y — vy -). 

Metrical sequences of 6 syllables— 

(Z) ^ , vy (tribrach-b anapaest). 

{XX) - vy vy, vy vy vy (dactyl+txibrach) (Reverse of ‘X ’). 

(F) -(bacchiac-f-moloBsus) [The contrary of ‘XX ’]. 

(Z) v/-, vy-(three-foot iambic sequence). 

(ZZ) --vy vy vy - (spondee-fpyrrhic-biamb) [The shorts in ‘Z’ are here 
all positioned in the middle]. 

Metrical sequences of 7 syllables [These are the most frequently used 
sequences]— 

(a) vy vy vy, vy vy vy, - (Two tribrach8+1 longum). 

(/3) v^-vy, vy-vy, - (Two amphlbrachs+1 longum). 

(y) -vy-,-vy-, - (Two oretics-fl longum). 

(yy) --vy, —vy, - (Two antibacchiacs+1 longum) (obtained from ‘y’ 
by anaclasis). 

(A) (Three iambuses-fl longum) (Z-f 1 longum). 

{$) --vy-, - (molossus-|-cretic-f-i longum) (slightly difierent 

from ‘y’)' 
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Maik Qbouts 

Sanskrit metres could be divided into two main groups—simple and 
composite. Simple metres are based on periods consisting of a number 
of metra or feet. Composite metres consist of two or three members, each 
of which is either a metron or a colon. These members are separated 
from one another by diaereses and their arrangement conforms to a certain 
rhythmic idea. They correspond to asjmarteta in Greek prosody. 

Simple Metbes 

We take up the simpler metres for analysis, at first. Generally 
speaking, each is based upon the recurrence of one particular foot, but 
strict uegularity is not usual, variety is almost always introduced by some 
device or other. 

The lanMc Oroup 

The six-foot lambic line (corresponding to Latin ‘Iambic senarius’) 
is the basic type in the group. It is modified in the various standard metres 
by the introduction of variations. Pure lambic senarius (one form of 
PAfifOACiMAiiA) is not found until a very much later date in the history 
of evolution of Indo-Aryan prosody. Mechanical regularity was disfavoured 
in the earlier stages. 

(1) The oldest type in the lambic group is probably VAN 9 ASTHi, a 

metre of 12 syllables, with the scheme v-, w-, | o-, Varia¬ 

tion is here introduced by substituting a trochee for an iambus in the third 
foot where occurs the ‘break’. The opening is an iambic metron (sequence 
‘-B’) and the last 6 syllables constitute the cadence. It is one of the 
popular metrical sequences (‘Z’). This is almost invariably the cadence 
of the metres in the lambic group. 

(2) If a spondee is substituted in the first foot of a VAN 9 ASTHi, we 

have a metre of 12 syllables, lNDRAVAN 9 i (—, w - j - w j w -, w -, -). The 

opening is another form of the iambic metron. 

(3) If a pyrrhic is substituted in the third foot of lKDRAVAN 9 i, we have 
a metre of 12 syllables, lalitS (—, w-, | w w, ! w-, v>-, w-). 

Metres (1), (2) and (3) are three of the several forms of Vedic jaoatI. 

(4) An acephalous lautI is eathoddhata wiw-, v-, w-). 

(5) If, to avoid the too slow opening in LALnl, the fir^ longum is 

resolv^ into two shorts, we have a metre of 13 syllables, MAStJUBHii^iKl, 
with^the scheme (v^ w-, \ ^ \ v/-, v^-). The opening is a 

clochiniac (sequence ‘P’). 

(6) If a tribrach, an equivalent foot, is substituted for the trochee in 
the third foot of VAK 9 ASTHi we have a metre of 13 syllables, Buomi, with 
the scheme (—v^,—w", w—). 

(7) If in the first foot of BiroiBl a spondee is substituted, we have a 

metre of 13 syllables, fbabhIvatI (—, - v/1 « w w,! w-, w.-). 

The five-foot lambic line in its regular form is not found in Sanskrit. 
But there are a few metres which may be considered variants of it. 

(8) QnDDHAViRiT, a metre of 10 syllables, with the scheme — j - j 

^ ^ , w - has the usual iambic cadence (‘Z ’) consisting of the last three 

feet and a trochaic break as in VANyASTHi but the opening is a spondee. 
It is the same as Indravak 9 A with a shortened opening, the second foot 
oeing omitted. 
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(9) If the first foot of ^uddhavibIv i3 lesqjved into a prooeleusmatio 
(\>vws/) we have a metre of 12 syllables, mIlaiI, with the scheme 

WVW, 1 —wj , ^ — . 

(10) An acephalous 9 TrDDHAViRiT with the first and second members 
resolv^ into shorts, i.e. into a p 3 nThic and a tribrach respectively, is called 
BHADBEEi (ww,!wwv/,|vy-,w-,v^-), a metre of 11 syllables, 

(11) When BHADBiKi and mIlatI constitute alternate, lines of a stanza, 


— Vi« I w — . ^ — , 


it is called apaeavaktka 

(12) When aparavaktba is extended by addition of a longum at the 
end of each line, it is called PtrsprriGEi w-, -|| 


W V w w 


-viw-,vy-,vy-,-). The cadence here is the sequence (* A ’)■ 


T?ie Trochaic Group 

There arc not many metrical t3T68 fb® Trochaic group. The most 
famous is tOnaka, a metre of 16 syllables, with the scheme - , - w , i 

It is the trochaic tetrameter catalectio of Greek 
prosody. It is not catalogued by PLngala and it must have come into 
vogue at a later date under the influence of native Indian metres. 

TffNAKA is sometimes called a doubled form samAotkS, a trochaic 
metre of 8 syllables (-v^-^./-^^-^.»). But this latter metre is also not 
catalogued by Pingala. 

There is a catalectic form of SAMlNiKi, sometimes called samInI 
(-'j»-w-'i/-), but this also is not catalogued by Pingala. (It is called 
‘lecythion’ in Greek and Latin prosody.) 


The Dactylic Group 

There is only one pure dactylic metre known in Sanskrit prosody, 
and that is moiaka (or mod aka). It is dactylic tetrameter with the 
scheme But like many other strictly regular 

types it came into vogue at a later date. 

The earliest in tlus group to come into vogue was probably dodhaka, 
a metre of 11 syllables, with the scheme - v^ sx,-w v^,-wv/, —. The sub¬ 
stitution of an equivalent foot, spondee, for a dqctyl in the last foot 
is the special feature of this metre, and its resemblance to dactylic hexameter 
of Old Greek is obvious. There is, however, no evidence to prove that 
dodhaka may have been derived from the Homeric metre (Dactylic 
hexameter of Old Greek). 

Prom dodhaka may be derived swiOATi, a metre of 11 syll^les 
(- V-, yj yj, -'\j \j, —), by anaclasis leading to interchange between 
the third and the fourth syllables. 

If there be a further anaclasis involving an interchange between the 
ninth and tenth syllables, we get bathoddhatI (-v/-v/n^ o-w-w-). 

[BAiHODDHATi may also be analysed os a metre with a predominating 
iambic rhythm as has Wn done in an earlier section. This ambivalence 
is a special charm of this well-known metre which has been exploited by 
K&Ud^, Bhilravi, MSgha and many other famous poets.] 

If the first longum in dodhaka is resolved into two shorts to give 
the metre a quicker opening, we get tIuabasa, a metre of 12 syllaWes, 
with the scheme w w v/,-"-*. 

If a doetjiic pentameter is modified by anaclaais involving interchange 
between third aawi the fourth s^dlabtes and the last syllable is lengthened 
in accordance with the principle that the last element in a line must be 
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long, we get tttsara, a metre of 15 syllables, with the scheme -w, 

(It is, however, not a metre in common use.) 

TAe Ampae^ic Group 

In the anapaestic grolip the best-known and one of the oldest is to^aka, 
the regular anapaestic tetrameter (wo-, w w-, w w-, w w-). We are 
not sure whether this metre has an ultimate Prakrtic origin, as suggested 
by some, though the very regularity might be an evidence in support of 
this view. 

An almost equally old anapaestic metre is framitIei^arI, also a 
metre ai 12 syllables, obtained by anaclasis in the second foot of totaka. 
The metrical scheme is w w w - w, wo-, w w There is a pleasant 
variation of the rhjdihmic effect about the middle of the line, a little slowed 
down at first and quickened immediately afterwards. 

Progressive variation of the rhythmic tempo is noticeable in another 
variant of totaka, viz. deutavilambita, an anapaestic metre of 12 
syllables, obtained by anacrusis in the first foot and syncopation in the last 
foot of totaka. The metrical scheme is w w w-, w w-, w w-, 

If peamitAk.^aeA is extended by addition of a longum, we get a metre 
of 13 syllables, kalahansa, with the metrical scheme ww-, w-w, ww-, 

If two shorts are prefixed to framitIksabA by way of anacrusis, we 
get framadA, a metre of 14 syllables, with the scheme ww, ww-, w-w, 

W W—, w—. 

If another anapaest is added to framadA, we get kokilaka, a metre 
of 17 syllables, with the scheme w w, w w-, w-w,lw w-, w w w w-. 
It is practically an anapaestic pentameter with anacrusis. 

[It is also called avitatha (if no caesura is/recognized) and naedataka 
( if the caesura is placed after the seventh syllable). Pingala classifies these 
as ‘Gatha’ metres or lyric metres.) 

Anapaestic trimeter with the addition of a longum is called MEGHA- 
vitAna, a metre of 10 syllables, with the scheme ww-,ww-, ww-,-. 

In HAEiNAPLUTA, the first and the third verses are anapaestic tetra- 
raetres with syncopation at the end, that is to say, they are verses of 11 
syllables with the scheme ww-, ww-, wv-, w-; the second and 
the fourth have an extra short by way of anacrusis, that is to say, they 
are the same as deutavilambita (wwv-, ww-, ww-,w-). 


The Cretic Group 

One of the best-known metres in this group is seagvini, the regular 
cretic tetrameter (- w - w -, - vy -, - w -). 

If the second foot of sragvinI is substituted by a tribrach to quicken the 
tempo about the middle of the line, and two compensatory shorts be prefixed 
to the line by way of anacrusis, we get a metre of 14 syllables, called 
maSjarI, with the scheme w w,-w-| w w w, i-w-, - w-. The tribrach 
provides the ‘break’ in the metre. 

An amphibrach prefixed to wlaSjarI would turn it into a fbthvI, a 
metre of 17 syllables, with the scheme w-w, <«. o,-vy-| vy ^ w, 

~w-. (P|iTHVl is probably best taken as a composite verse. The first 
W)lon itself is a verse-type with 8 syllables and has resemblances to 
a type of vcriisrA, though the partioiiiar sequence does aot appear to 
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have ireceived recognition. It may be aleo si^ested that p^ThvX is an 
expanded form of sbagvinI, obtained by inserting a pyrrhic as a buJffer 
between the first cretic and the second and a tribrach tetween the second 
cretic and the third. Such ‘compounding’ is allowed in Greek and I^tin 
prosody.) 

Combinations of tribrachs and cretics give us several welhknown cola 
and metr^. A tribrach followed by two cretics canstitute the second colon 
in MAfJJABl and pbthvI. Two tribrachs followed by two cretics give 
us the 12-8yllabled metre pbabhI ( v w, w v w,-w-,-w-). If two 
tribrachs are followed by four cretics, we get the IS-syllabled metre MAHi- 
MlUKi (or NiBiCAKA), with the scheme www, wv./v/,-w-, - |w-, - 
- w If two tribrachs are followed by seven cretics, we get the 27-syllabled 

metre, the oandav^^tipbapita variety of dandaka, with the scheme 


The Bacchiac Orov/p 

The one important metre in this group is BHUJAf}QAPBAYiTA, a metre 
of 12 syllables, with the scheme w--, w--, w-~. 

The Paeonic Ormp 

To this group belongs dbtttapada wwwvy, yj —). The 

basic foot is the fourth paeon (w w w-). It is quickened at the ‘break’ into 
a proceleusmatic (« ^ w w) and, as usual, slowed down at the close into 
a compensatory ionic a minore (w w--). 

Mixed Metres 

There are a number of metres in which feet of equivalent moric value- 
are associated according to a rhythmic pattern. These are usually tri¬ 
syllabic feet with a total moric value of 4 morae in each. 

Combinations of amphibrachs and anapaests are quite common. The 
simplest is jaloddhatagati, a metre of 12 syllables, with the scheme 
(w-w, w v-| w-w, w W-), in which amphibrachs and anapaests alternate. 
By anaclasis any amphibrach could be turned into an anapaest, and vice 
versa. 

In VASANTATILAKA a Spondee (also a foot of 4 morae) is prefixed to 
the scheme of jaloddhatagati and the order of feet is reversed in the 
second half. This gives us a metre of 14 syllables with the scheme (—, 
w-w, vy-v). (As it is the usual habit to pronounce the 

last syllable as a long, the last foot is practically turned into a bacchiac.) 

In DHiBALALTTi, a metre of 16 syllables, a longum is prefixed by way 
of anacrusis to a procession of anapaests and amphibrachs in alternation, 
the metrical scheme being -, ww-, w-w, wv- w-w, ww-. 

If the longum at the commencement of dhIbalalitI is resolved into 
two shorts, we get ViLisiNl!, a metre of 17 syllables, with the scheme 

W Wy V/ W —, W -N W, w w — J w — w w —. 

The very long metre of 23 syllables, aovalalpta (or ADBiTANAyA), 
is practically a composite metre with the scheme (vy sy w w - w, v w -1 
_ wv, vsy-, w-w, wvy-). The first half consisting of 11 syllables is shor¬ 
tened ViLiOTNl, the last two feet having been left out. The second half 
consistmg of 12 syllables repeats the scheme of the first with the addition 
of a jlongum at the commencement, so tiiat it becomes a procession of 
feet in which a dactyl, an anapaest, an amphibrach and another anapaest 
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follow in the order named. By anaolasis each of them could be turned 
into an amphibrach, so that ^e second half-line may be considered an 
amphibraobic tetrameter with anaolasis. 

DHBTA 9 BI is a long metre of 21 syllables, consisting of 7 trisyllabic 
feet. There is the opening with a tribrach, and the next six are amphi- 
brachs with minor variations. As usual, there is the variation about the 
middle of the line in the third foot which is turned into a dactyl by anaolasis. 
The last foot is made heavier and slower by substituting a cretic for an 
amphibrach, the closing cretic being compensatory for the tribrach at the 
commencement. The entire metrical scheme is thus wvw, w-w, -ww, 

There are some mixed metres which cannot be analysed into feet 
of equivalent moric value, nor are they based on feet of any particular 
pattern. These are older metres descended from the Vedic and continue 
the older metrical tradition. 

Of these the three most important are IsrDBAVAJBi, UpsBDBAVAJBi, 
and PRAHABigIKl. 

As has been observed already, xndbavajbI with its variant upendba- 
VAJBi is descended from the Vedic TBigTiJBH, and its 11 syllables are 
arranged according to the sequence — w-j.-w wj-v-x, the only 
difference with UPENDRAVAjRi being that in the latter the &st syllable 
is a short. The opening is thus an iambic metron the break 

is a dactyl, and the cadence is a trochaic metron (-w-y). The change 
from the iambic rh 3 rthm at the commencement to the trochaic at the close 
is one of its characteristics. 

Prahae^inI is a metre of 13 syllables, with the metrical scheme 

- Iwvywiv^-, W-, The opening is a slow foot, molossus 

(-), and it is counterpoised by the ‘break’, a quick foot, tribrach 

V/ V./); the two rhythmic motifs are synthetized in the cadence consisting 
of 3 iambic feet rounded off by a longum (metrical sequence ‘A’). This 
is, as has been previously noted, a very common rhythmic principle followed 
in the structure of a very large number of Sanskrit metres. 

[PrahaiuiinI seems to be an extension by elongation of one type of 

Vedic JAOATI (-w w the only difference being that the 

fourth syllable in pbahar§ijsI is a short instead of a longum.] 

[P rahark twt {lit. making merry) has resemblances to Greek drinking 
songs {scolia) in its structure. Compounding a hypermetric glyconic 
(ii iii-w —) with a fomrth paeon (v^ w «-), inserted after the fourth 

syllable, we could get the scheme of prahar§inI ( - —). 

Such compounding is a feature of the scxtlia.'] 

Syllabio Metres based on Mobio Value 

There are a number of metres which are, in spite of the rigidity of the 
metrical sequence, based on the total moric values of their components. 
They are mostly of later origin and must have been influenced by PrSkrt 
traditions. 

Most of them are composed in lines with a total value of 16 morae 
each. Each line could be resolved into groups or feet of 4 morae, though 
there is a certain rigidity about the sequence of longs and shorts in particular 
groups. 

The simplest in structure is aoaladh^ti with 16 short syllables 
(v/ w w w, w V w w, w w w w, vy w). 

If the last two shorts are integrated into a longum we get a metre ot lo 
syllables, ma^igu^anikaba It may 
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be noted that here the last s^Uabio is, aooordlngjto usual practice, a loi^fuxn, 
and the last colon is one of the st^cterd metrioa.1 sequences (sequence ‘a')< 

If the last two syllables in the first colon also are integrate, we have 
a metre of 14 syllables, pbaharamakalitA (wsi/wv, vv—jvwv/w, 
wv-f). It is‘«’+***« 

By further integraM(m towards the end of each colon, we g&t kusuma- 
vioiTBi, a metre of 12 syllabies, with the scheme —. 

Integrating also the first two shorts of the second colon in the above 
we get a metre of 11 syllables, AiiAVAsrri (wwwv, —). 

The slowing down of the tempo about the middle of the line is a feature 
of this metre. 

K the first two shorts of the first colon in anavasitI are also integrated, 
we have a metre of 10 syllables, bttkmavatI (-wv../, — —). 

Further integration would turn it into a viDYUNMiLi, a metre of 
8 syllables, all the syllables being long. The metrical scheme is 
Both the members of the metre are disponde^ (sequence 

‘Ar 

Matt! and BHBAMABAViLASiTi are metres in which integration of 
shorts is thoroughly done in the first colon but only partially in the second. 

In MATTi ( -|wv./s/v./, —), a metre of 10 syllables, the first colon of 

viDYUNMiLi is combined with the second colon in KtrstrMAVioiTBi, while 

in BHBAMABAVILASITI (-a metre of 11 syllables, the 

first colon of vidyunmAlA is combined with the second colon in 

PBAH ABANAKALITl. 

All these metres could be ultimately resolved into feet of 4 morae, 
the simplest form of which is the proceleusmatic (w w), But it was 
never recognized by Sanskrit prosodists as a unit of versification. The 
inevitable conclusion is that these are really moric metres with a different 
origin and were accepted by Sanskrit prosodists only at a later period. 

Tripartite Moric Metres 

There are a few metres, really based on the moric values of the com¬ 
ponents, in which the constituent members are not equivalent so far as the 
total morae are concerned. They have the tripartite structure of the 
older metres, and some of them hke tanumadhyA may have been fairly 
old, although we do not know whether they were in use earlier than the 
post-Kalidasa age. 

The first of these metres is tanumadhyA, a metre of 6 syllables, with 
the scheme ——• A line in this metre is so short that we might 
consider it to be only a colon composed of two metra, an antibaooluac 
and a bacchiac, and that is how it is analysed by older prosodists. But 
similarities in structural principles between tanumadhyA and a few other 
metres lend support to the view that this is a tripartite metre with a spondee 
as the ‘opening’, a pyrrhic as the ‘break’ and another spondee as the 
‘cadence’, and thus conforms to a very ancient rhythmic idea. 

JaladhabamAlA, a metre of 12 syllables, with the scheme-1 

wsrfvywi- -is a doubled form of tanitmadhyA. The opening is a dis¬ 

pondee, the break a proceleusmatic, and the cadence is another dispondee. 

MADHYAKijAMA, a metre of 14 syllables, with the scheme —, —I 
w s/wi, s/w w I—,has a similar structure. Its only difference froni 
jaladhabamAlA is that it has a longer middle, the second member 
bdng composed of two tribrachs while the first and the third are dispondees. 

There is the same rhythmic idea behind each of these three metres, 
the opening and the close having a slow tempo and the middle having s 
quiokstc. 
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OOMFOSTTS! METBKS 

Most of the more elaborate and ornate metres in Sanskrit are composite 
metres. They are oombinationB of certain metrical sequence, many of 
which are well known and popular. A list of these standard metrical 
sequences has been given in a previous section. Some of these composite 
metres are bipartite and some are tripartite. 

We may begin our study of composite metres with an analysis of the 

well-known and comparatively older type, pAimi (--|-v^ — ^^--). It 

is a combination of the sequences ‘A’ and ‘y’ (as catalogued in the list of 
standard metrical sequences). It has a slow ‘ opening ’ and a ‘ cadence * with 
a waved rhythm. It is (A+y). 

If the sequence (X) is inserted between the two cola of we 

have iCAKDlKBlKTl (————[v/ww\.»w —] —-)j a tripartite metre 
with a slow rhythm at the ‘opening’, a quick rh 3 rthin in the middle and 
a waved rhjdihm at the dose. It is (A-t-X+y). 

If the scheme for the first two cola of MAsrolKBiNTi is practically 
doubled and the third colon is a (j3), we have the very long metre of 

26 syllables, bhitjangavuembhita (-,- 

w - ^ V- -). It is practically (2A+2X-f/3). 

In HAEi^I-the &:st two cola of MANDiKEiUTi interchange their posi¬ 
tions and are followed by a ‘)3’. It is (X-fA-f-/?) and the detailed scheme 

[ —— — —V-»W —W—. 

If the first colon of MANDiKEiNTi is enlarged by adding an iambic 
foot at the commencement, in other words, if the first colon be a F, 

we have meghavisphObjita (v - w-l-w-w—). It is 

{F+X+y). 

In 91 KBAEISI (v-which is really a tri¬ 

partite metre in spite of the fact that only one caesure to the line is 
recognized by Pingala, the first two cola are the same as in megha- 
visPHORjrrA while the third colon is only another form of the sequence 
‘ XX ’ as the two shorts at the end of ‘ XX ’ have here been integrate into 
a longum. The whole scheme is practically 

If the first colon of fAUNl is enlarged by the addition of a longum, 
we have VA 19 VADBVI (-1 - w—w —). It is {(A -j-2!) -f-y}. 

If the first three syllables of vaiovadevi are resolved into shorts, in 
other words, if the first colon consists of two tribrachs followed by a spondee, 
we get liiUNl, a metre of 16 syllables, with the scheme 

—. It will be noticed that the first colon is an elongation 
of sequence ‘ a So MiiiNl is {(a-f-i)-l-y}. 

Among other metres opening with a dispondee we have mattamayCba 
and viTOBMl. The first (mattamayCea) is a metre of 13 syllables in 
which the first colon is a dispondee and the second is composed of two 

choriambs followed by a longum. The scheme is- j-ww-, -. 

The second (viTORMI) is a metre of 11 syllables, in which also the firat 
colon is a dispondee and the second is composed of three iambuses (with 

anaclasis) followed by a longum. The scheme is-1 ^—v.> - It is 

practically (A-fA)* (The second colon might also be considered as con¬ 
sisting of two ionic a mivme metra with syncopation.) 

Next, we take up another group of metres in which the components 
are mainly cola of 7 syllables. The most famous in the group is the solemn 
SRAGDHABi, a tripartite metre of 21 syllablee, with 3 members of 7 syllaWes 
^ch. The structural principle is the same m in mandIebIntI, the ihytl^ 
^ing slow in the first colon, quick in the second, and waved in the last. 

4 
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Hie vrhote scheme is—Itis (d-f’K4‘y)> 
(It may be noted that the third colon is practi 6 ^y only a variant of the 
first colon.) 

KfLAHi is a shortened form of SBAODHABi. The first colon is omitted, 
and the last is reduced to only 6 syllables by dropping the final longum. 
It is thus a metre of 13 syllables with the scheme (wwv.», wwv», 

— V-). 

SuvADAni is only a variant of seagdhabS. The first two cola are 
exactly the same as in sraodhaeI. The last colon only is different being 
composed of three longs and three shorts, of which the shorts are all posi¬ 
tioned in the middle. It is the whole scheme being-w — | 

— j- 

There are certain metres which are not entirely composed of standard 
metrical sequences. Shorter metrical schemes are variously manipulated 
and associated to make up these metres. Amongst them the two best- 
known metres are van 9 apatrapatita and ^IrdOlavikbIpita. 

Van^apateapatita is a metre of 17 syllables, with two members of 
10 and 7 syllables respectively. The first member is practically an ana¬ 
paestic trimeter with a longum prefixed by way of anacrusis, a slight variation 
from the t 37 pe being due to anaclasis between the sixth and s^enth syllables. 
The metrical scheme here is comparable to that in PBAMiriRgABl and frah- 
ADl. The second member is the well-known metrical sequence ‘a’. The 
whole scheme for the metre is - w, w -1 w w w, 

^iRD 0 iiAViKRliiiTA is a metre of 19 syllables with two members of 
12 and 7 syllables respectively. If a spondee is prefixed to the first member 
of VAN 9 APATRAFATITA, we get the first member of 9iRD0LAViKBlniTA. 
In other words, if a molossus is substituted in the first foot and an amphibrach 
in the third foot of an anapaestic tetrameter, we get the first member of 

9iRD0LAViKRlDrrA, the scheme for the first member being- 

It may be noticed that the rhythmic idea here is similar 
to that in another popular metre, viz. vasantatilaka, where also there is 
a slow opening foot followed by a number of trisyllabic feet with a longum 
in each. The second member of 9 iRD 0 LAViKRlprrA is the sequence *yy’. 
The whole scheme for the metre is thus-, v-v, v.^»./-| — v, 


The structure of other syllabic metres could be explicated in accordance 
with the principles enunciate and illustrated in the preceding sections. 
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AN UNFINISHED BEKHA DEUL OF PURULIA 
By Adeis Banbhji 

The old district of MSnbhuin has disappeared from the map of India 
and, having been dismembered, the two portions have been renamed. The 
land of the Ma^ia Kingg is no more. The major portion which remains with 
Bihar is called Dh&nbad while one subdivision, that forms a part of West 
Bengal, is known as Purulia. Geographically, like Bahkura, it is a part 
of Chota-Nagpur plateau possessing all its peculiarities and topographical 
features; washed by Suvar^arekha, Kamsfi-vati (vulgo Kaiisai), DSmodar, 
etc. It has the same undulating land surface, the identical fertility and 
mixed population of Mahtos, Bengahs and aboriginal races. Due to the 
fact that two important routes crossed the area, the people are culturally 
connected with Orissa and West Bengal which is broad-based upon Ni^ada 
culture of the Proto-Austroloids who, driven from the more fertile and 
accessible areas, for millenniums have occupied the forest and hill tracts. 
Now they are being engulfed by the industrial impact of the Planning 
Commission. like Bhils of Mewar and Mundas of Rafichi and Singhbhum 
they are Christians. 

Such an area is expected to preserve for the investigators remams 
of material culture from the early Stone Age and this actually is the case. 

The aim of this paper is to discuss a rekha temple {devl) at Banda, 
unjBnished at that. The small village of Banda, on the banks of a rock- 
strewn stream, has been completely eclipsed by its more populous and 
opulent neighbour Celliyama with its Block-development offices, hospital, 
etc. Very few passers-by notice the fane with its damaged amalaJca standing 
forlornly on a Imoll. To reach the hamlet, one has to travel by the tarred 
road from Purulia to Adra. At Raghunathpur, a good-weather road 
bifurcates to Celliyama. From Purulia to Raghunathpur it is 26 miles 
and from Raghunathpur to Celliyama it is 11 miles. 

The temple was built on a jagati or an artificial platform edged with 
stones. It would be idle to conjecture whether it was surrounded by a 
wall but occurrence of brick-bats on the western and southern sides suggests 
the existence of such an enclosing waU.i Alternatively, they might be 
the ruins of small rooms occupied by priests or labourers. The shrine is 
built of local sandstone wliich is very soft and has suffered from weathering 
and saltpetre action (PI. 1).* 

It consists of a garhhagfiha, muk}mrrm}4o/pa and an open hall joined 
axially, the last devoid of any ornaments. While the stones of the sanctum 
and the ganM are a fine-grained variety, those of the porch and its adjunct 
are course-grained. The temple was first noticed by J. D. M. Beglar. Since, 
there has not been any appreciable change. 

If the platform bordered with stones is the we have here a depar¬ 
ture from the known examples in Orissa or elrowhere. That this 
was an essential feature of the design is undeniable. It is built on the 
top of an undulating ground, therefore for future stability it was neoessaiy. 
Whether the rise is an artificial mound containiiig ruins of earlier remains 


^ Such debris occur in many temples at Vifpupura. 

■ A, Cunningham; Annual Report of the Ardiaeological 
pp. 168 S. 
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or one of the natural features cannot be ded4ed. But the kilpin had 
to resolve the problem and the answer was the sfylobate. 

Internally the garbhagfiha is square and externally cross^shaped 
with the addition of raihaa. It has three bhadras or rdMs on three sides. 
The bd4d is tn-anga-pdbhdga, jangM and ham'^f4a. It contains three hu^ 
on three sides, southern, western and northern. But none of these cont^ 
any image. The eastern face is occupied by the entrance. 

The gaxdk of all r^hd deide incline inwards in a curve and the same is 
the case with that in the shrine under discussion. By continuation of 
the projections of the ba4&, the gmdi was vertioa^ divided into parallel 
bands designated pagas. The comer paga was ^own as kanika, the 
central projection or the bhadra of the north Indian temples was known 
as rSM paga and that or those between them was called anuraha paga. 
To avoid monotony and introduce an element of contrast in this orches¬ 
tration of parallel motifs, kanika paga again was divided in a number of 
horoizontal sections, one above the other, each styled as bAtimi, > separated 
from one another by three-quarters section of an dmcdaka firuit (Phyllardhua 
enAellica) which is known as bhdmi amid. In our example there are seven 
such bkdmia (PI. 2). 

Where the garji4i ends, making a sweeping curve, the portion is known 
as bisama. This is the topmost course with or without paga divisions. 
In the present example, the pagas continue. The final portion is called 
mastaka and consists of several parts. The recessed section immediately 
above bisama is known as kantha or grlvd or heM. The next section is 
amid, or dmalaka; over which is the khapuri, superimposed on which is 
the kalasa holding the dhvaja or d.yvdha of the presiding divinity. The 
decorations on the southern rdM paga are unfinished. The traces of 
sketches made by chisels can be seen immediately on the level of the 
baranda (PI. 2). They also indicate that they were drawn and' carved 
when in position. The same paga on the western side is elaborately orna¬ 
mented. The motifs consist of a jalaka of diminutive chaiiya windows 
and coils of two snakes intertwined. The chaitya windows are also found 
repeated on the northern r&hd paga which end about a metre below the 
bisama —evidently never finished. 

Before proceeding to describe the garbhagriha, it would be quid pro 
quo to examine the methods of construction of the gandi or the tower. 
Beglar was puzzled by the two superimposed cells above the garbhagriha 
though he divined correctly their purpose. He says: ‘ The wall of temple 
of this type being very thin . . . and towers having thin walls as sides, 
being very high, it became a constructive necessity to tie the walls together 
at regular intervals, to give the necessary rigidity and stability to the 
tower; this is most easily and economically and unobtrusively done by 
floors extending across internally, cutting up the tall tower into a numbti 
of more stable low chambers.’* 

Researches of Professor N. K. Bose have established that architects and 
engineers of Orissa, being conscious of the e'vident weakness in the con¬ 
struction of the lofty ga^is with the heavy weight of superimposed lithic 
mass on the four walls of the 6odd, invented the system of tying up the side 
walls with the help of series of ceilings technically called mvdm, in order 
to impart greater stability to the towers. If there is one ceiling above the 
roof of the garbhagfiha it’ is called garhha-m'uM. In elaborate and larger 
examples, the proc^ was repeated at a higher level.* In the BSndft temple, 

op. Ott., pp. 168.69. 

* * Maadiw Antora ’ (in Bengali). BaAgiya Sdhitya PomAoi PairiM, Vol. XtVI, 
No, 2 (B.S. 1846), pp. 81-98. 
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th^ is a second chamber above the first, designated ratna-muda. The 
Lingai^ja temple at Kiubane4vara, whose ga/^i is 148 feet in height, approxi- 
matdy, has three such mudaa. Access to these was often provided. But 
whether this was the case with the present example we are not in a position 
to assert. Beglar was puzzled about how these openings were closed. 
It is easy to infer. The lowest was covered possibly by the top of the 
chaUya gavdiesha with iardula or virala motif. Before I close the section, 
indulgence is craved to point out that ParamS>ra architects applied this 
system of w/udaa in the temples at Upavimiatikotl (modem Un in Dewas 
district).! ' ■* 

The cella as is always the case is a plain square room with a vedikd 
for the image, which clarifies one fact that an image, not a lAnga, was 
expected to be installed within. Below it the stone-paved fioor has a 
hole <5n the northern side with a gargoyle {makara-mukha) for the ritual 
water to drain out. The doorway was ornate. It had a bulbous or convex 
lald4avimba on the urddhapafiikd. The door-firame consists of four i&khda, 
such as patra, kinnara, etc. 

The form of jagarmhana will never be known, except that its ground 
plan was rectangular. Its pillars and architraves are lying before the 
garhhagriha in a pile. They are round and more or less plain and lack the 
elaborate decorations of the Orissan examples. At the head of the muldta- 
rmndapa is a pillared hall, running north to south, possibly a hhogormatj^apci- 
This on good grounds has been ascribed to a later date. If slight excavations 
to clear the mavdapa are carried out, the question may be finally decided. 

In the absence of any objective data, the date of the temple is likely 
to remain a problem. Nevertheless, an analysis of the style is likely to 
help our purposes. Professor N. K. Bose has made known to us the type- 
technological contents of the canons written in Oriya. It is to him that 
we owe all the terms used in this discussion. Both the deul and the 
jagamohana, like their Orissan prototypes, can be divided into four parts 
along the vertical axis, pi§^, bd^, gu'^i and mastaka. Almost all scholars 
have suggested that pi^a is a variable element in Orissa. To some extent 
it is true, but, after a recent visit to BhubaneSvara and several other sites 
in Orissa, the present writer feels that in many cases, due to the rise in 
ground level such as at Mukte^vara, the pi^fa might have been covered up. 

The bddd as already discussed is tn-anga as is the case with the earlier 
temples. The survival of this early feature may have been due probably 
to its remoteness from the classical centres of the school in Kahhga, in a 
forest area. Just as it is possible to have backwaters by the side of a 
swift navigable river, in the same way, when Orissan architects progressed, 
the provincial artists in the jungle tracts of medieval Manabhumi (that 
is land of the Mam rdjds) had not been able to keep pace. The ga^i 
of a rekhd deul inclines inward in a convex curve like a hyperbola; while 
in the later temples the curve is like that of a parabola. If a comparative 
study of the gar4is from Parasuram^vara to Lingaraja temple is made, 
we come to the conclusion that the evolved itself accompanied by 

greater refinement and polish. The grandi of the BandS> temple, in shape 
and form, has greater affinity wnth that of the Lingar5.ja which, in the opinion 
of the writer, takes it to the twelfth century of the Christian era. 

Who could have built this temple ? The sketch of the history of Puruha 
that we poss^ tells us that the area formed a part of Badha.* In fact, 

! Of. the iMFeBeut writer’s ‘Paramara Temples of M51wa’. Journal of U.P. 
«wto^iSocte*j/,Vol.XVI,Pt. I. pp. 84-111. . , ^ . 

I * Sametaai&ara was in RSdha or LSda in apahhramfia PrSkfit; of. present writer 
Jainism in Bengal*. JVPHS,' Vol. XXm, pp. 164-88. 
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it was a buffer district between Bihar and OriiBa on one side and West 
Bosgal on the other. As a result of this contiguity, all the three States 
at one time or another have enjoyed sovereign rights over this tract when* 
ever a powerful dynasty rose in one or other of th^e States. Sometimes 
local dynasts made themselves independent, such as the Mftnas, the Suras 
and the Mallas of Visnupm, etc. When Ikbtytr-ud*din Muhammad ibn 
Bakbty&r ^§lji and alber him ^alj MSliks of Lakbn&wSti occupied 
northern Bengal, Purolifi, having become a no-man's land, enjoyed some 
sort of autonomy till the Eastern Gahga Kings occupied the whole oi southern 
Bengal up to the Ganges or TrivenI as their inscriptions testify.' The Gahgas 
were famous builders and it is likely that their barons and officials followed 
their example. One of whom, the feoffee of PuruhS or CSlliySma, might 
have erected this temple. 

If my presumption is correct, that this temple was erected about the 
thirteenth century A.D., the reason for its being left unfinished is not difficult 
to imagine. Sri N. B. Roy had published a Persian manuscript, Sirat-u 
Firm Shahi, of the Khudabux Library, Bafiklpur (Patna). This work 
is an important account of an invasion of Orissa by Firoz Tughluq* in 
the reign of Bhftnudeva III. The Sultan arrived in Bihar in A.D. 1360. 
Prom there through Jhftrkhand he reached PSchet and thence to Sekhar 
(Sikharabhumi).8 Prom there he reached Khiohmg ([sic] Kinianagar) 
and sacked the Bhafija capital. Then the Sultan’s army made a forced 
march through Keonjihar district burning and lootmg and reached Cuttack 
district. The mention of PSchet clarifies the route of the invasion. This 
is probably the reason why the temple was never fimshed and the jagamohana 
is found in ruins. 

Before I conclude, I must clarify that during my short tour of PuruliS 
I found other temple types such as do-chala, cMr-chaM and pancha ratna 
Sikharas of West Bengal. 


* For the best aooount, refer to S. N. Bajguru: ‘ KenduliC P. Grant of Narasimha- 
deva, iSaka 1306 Ortaaa Hiatoncdl Soexety Journal, Vol V (1966), pp 67-80. 

■ Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Letters, Vol VIII (1942), pp 67-98. 

• Dr. H. K. Mehtab: ‘ Invasion of Orissa m A D. 1360 ’. OHBSJ, Vol. I (1962), 
pp. 30 ff. 
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Fig. 1. A view of the doorway of the Banda Fig. 2. Closer view of the western rdhdpaga. Xote the 

femplo showing the mudnA one kbove the other. unfinished sketch possibly of a chaitya-gavaksha im¬ 

mediately below gandi. Banda, Dist. Purulia. 
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Plate II. 



Via. 3. Back view of tlio BRnda Temple, Bist. ruvuha. 
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AN EVIDENCE OF AGRIPPA RELATING 
TO THE PARTHIAN EMPIRE 

Br B. N. Hukhebjbe 

The Naturalia Hietoria of Pliny, dedicated to Titus in A.D. 77,1 states 
that Marcus Agrippa intended ‘to set before the eyes of the world a survey 
of the earth’ and that Augustus Caesar ‘completed the portico containing 
a plan of the world that had been begun by his sister in accordance with 
the design and memoranda of Marcus Agrippa*.® 

It seems that the latter prepared a geographical survey to facilitate, 
inter alia, the drawing of a map of the world to be set up in Rome before 
the ‘eyes of the world’. It also appears that Agrippa himself was not 
alive when the construction of the portico displaying this map was com¬ 
pleted. There is no reason to believe either that an unusually long time 
was spent in building a single portico, or that there was a great interval 
between the completion of the survey of the world and the beginning of 
that construction. Hence it may be inferred that Agrippa fimshed his 
work in the later jeriod of his life. 

He was bom in c. 63 B.C. And, as he could not possibly have begun 
his survey before attaining a sufficiently mature age, the commencement 
of such a work could not have taken place before at least c. 43 B.C. It 
is more probable that it was started several years later. So it may be 
suggested that Agrippa surveyed the known world some time between 
c. 43 B.C. and c. 12 B.C., the year of his death.® 

Neither Agrippa’s survey, which may have been appended to the map 
as a commentary on it,^ nor the map itself has survived to our time. Never¬ 
theless, some of his observations were incorporated in the writings of 
some classical authors. According to one of his statements, preserved 
in a passage in the Naturalia Hiatoria, Media Farthia and Fersidae were 
bounded on the east by the Indus, on the west by the Tigris, on the north 
by the Taurus and Caucasus mountains and on the south by the Red 
Sea, and covered an area of 1,320 miles in length and of 840 miles in breadth.® 
The Dimenauratio Provinciarum, prepared between c. A.D. 393 and 
417,® adds, apparently following, among others, the authority of Agrippa,’ 
Cannania and Ariana to the above list of countries, replaces the Tigris and 


^ Pliny, Naturalia Hiatoria (cited below as NH), Preface, sec. 3. It is believed 
that revisions were still in progress at the time of Pliny’s death in A.D. 79. M. Cary 
et at.. The Oxford Claaaical Dictionary (cited below as Oxford Claaaical Dictionary), p. 704. 

• NH, ni, 2, 17. The term’sister’ in this passage probably refers to Polla, sister 
of Amppa. [Cambridge Ancient Hiatory (cited below as CAH), Vol. X, p. 672]. 

• For an account of life and activities of M. Agrippa, see Oxford Claaaical Die- 
Hcnary, p, 26. 

• B. H. Bunbory, A Hiatory of Ancient Geography, Vol. II, p. 177. It has been 
observed that the anonsrmous work oftm cited by Strabo under tl» title of 6 

Was the commentary appended to Agrippa’s map or was an account directly derived 
from it. (Jbtd., p. 177, n. 7). , . 

• NH, VI, 31, 137. Almost the same observation C€ui be noticed in the Dwiaro 
Orbia, prepared in c. A.©. 893 (Diviaio Orbia, 23; ©. Detlefsen, Uraprung, Einrichtung 
ynd BedecUung der Srdkarte Aggrippaa, pp. 19 and 64). Here the name of the Caucasus 
w omitted. 

• Ibid,, p. 19. 

’ Ibid., pp, 9 f. 
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the Bed Sea respectively by M^opotamia and the Persian Sea, and omits 
the Caucasus.^ 

If one scrutinizes the observations of Agrippa, as far as can be gathered 
from other classical writers, it becomes apparent that he demarcated the 
•boundari^ sometime of a single region and sometimes of a group of coun¬ 
tries taken together.* The adoption of the latter system wo\ild have 
been meaningless unless different regions included in one group were re¬ 
lated with one another by certain connections—political, administrative 
or otherwise.* 

This inference is supported by the Historiarum Advermm Paganos 
Lihri VII of Orosius, composed in A.D. 417-418.* It has long been re- 
cognized that the description of the world, as is given in this treatise, is 
mainly, if not wholly, taken from a second century work based upon the 
geography of Agrippa.® According to this text of Orosius, ‘between 
the Indus on the east and the Tigris river, which Ues on the west, are the 
following: Arachosia, Parthia, Assyria, Persida and Media, by nature 
rough and mountainous lands. On the north they are bounded by the 
Caucasian range, on the south by the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, while 
in the centre flow their principal rivers, the Hydaspes and the Arbis. In 
these regions there are 32 ® peoples. It {the entire region between the Indus 
and the Tigris) is commonly spoken of as Parthia, although the sacred 
Scriptures often call the whole area Media’.^ {Italics ours). 

It seems that this passage is ultimately based on the above-mentioned 
information furnished by Agrippa, even though it may also contain sup¬ 
plementary remarks and interpretations. The last two sentences* of 
the statement of Orosius make it clear that at least to him the report of 
Agrippa, quoted above, was a description of the boundaries of the Parthian 
empire. This interpretation of Orosius, whether his own or borrowed 
from an earlier source, makes Agrippa’s enlisting of different countries 
in one group quite meaningful. Those different regions were inter-related 
as parts of the same Parthian empire. And there is no reason why we 
should reject such a logical explanation. 

We are not sure whether Ariana and Carmania, referred to in the 
Dimensuralio Provinciarum, and Arachosia and Assyria, mentioned in 
the statement of Orasius, were included in the original accoimt of Agrippa. 
For these countries do not figure in the earliest notice (viz. by Pliny) of 
Agrippa’s list. Again, accorcBng to Pliny, Agrippa made the Tigris, the 
western boundary of the group of lands in question, whereas the Ditnen- 
suraiio Provinciarum indicates that he accepted Mesopotamia as forming 
the western border. This problem, however, can be easily solved by point¬ 
ing out that Agrippa himself is known to have taken Mesopotamia as 


* NH, VI, p. 64; Dimenauratio Provinciarum, 2. 

> D, Detle&en, op. eit., pp. 6 and 25 f. 

* Ibid., pp. 4 f. 

* J. W. Raymond, Seven Books of History Against the Pagans, pp. 8-9 and 18. 

* J. Partsch, Die DarsteUung Europa vn der geographiachen Werke des Agrippa, 
p. 11; F. Braun, Die Enturcklung der Spanischen Provimialgrtnzetn in romiseker Zeit 
in Quellen vnd Furschungen zur alten Qeachichte und Oeogrophie, Vol. XVII, p. 19. D. 
Doilef^ diBousses the question of relationship betwew Orosius and Aethious {op. 
cit., p. 19}. 

* 0. _ PauH Orosii Historiarum Adveravm Pagahoa Libri, VII, p. *• 

In the translation riven in the work of J. W. Raymond {op. dt., p. 86) the number 
of peoriee is stated as 23. 

f P. Oromus, Historiarum Adveraum Paganos Lihri, Vn (cited below as Hie. 
Ad. Paflr.),X 2,17-19. 

* Ibid,, I, 2,19. 
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bounded by the Tigris on the east, the Euphrates on the west, the Taurus on 
the north and the Persian Sea on the south.^ Hence, following Agrippa, 
the Tigris, flowing by the east of Mesopotamia, can be regarded as forming 
the western terminus of the group of the lands in question.* 

This alignment of the western border of the group concerned—^which 
denotes, as we have seen, the Parthian empire—^indicat^ the date of the 
sources on which Agrippa based his statement. The demarcation of the 
eastern boundary of the Roman empire and consequently that of the western 
limits of the Parthian dominions were burning questions during most 
of thq period (c. B.C. 43-12) in which Agrippa made his s\irvey. Moreover, 
he himself was a high official in the Roman empire and twice served in 
the East. Hence it is difficult to believe that his conception of the western 
boundary of the Parthian territory was much out of date.* In other words, 
the date of the sources of Agrippa’s iaformation about the Parthian empire 
should be placed in the period within which he made his survey. 

Only twice during this period could the Tigris, skirting Mesopotamia, 
have formed the western limits of Parthian power. Dated tetra^achms, 
minted at Seleucia, indicate that Tiridates II was in occupation of that 
region and so probably of parts, if not. whole, of Mesopotamia in May, 
26 B.C., and again in March, 26 B.C.^ In both the months Tiridates 
II was in revolt against Phraates IV, the reigning Parthian emperor.* 
A class of dated tetradrachms, minted at Seleucia, also shows that 
the latter ruler controlled that area before, after and between the two 
last-mentioned dates.® So only on two occasions within the period in 
question regions immediately to the west of the Tigris seceded from the 


1 NH, VI, 21, 137. 

* There are also discrepancies between different citations of Agrippa's opinion 
about the northern and southern limits of the group of lands under discussion. How¬ 
ever, such differences €ue immaterial for our purpose. 

• The failure of Qallus’ expedition in Arabia during the early period of Augustus’ 
rule was at least partly duo to the Roman ignorance of the physical conditions of that 
country (CAH, Vol. IX, p. 262). However, it is difficult to believe that in the Augustan 
Age the top Roman officials were ignorant of the alignment of the Parthian frontier, 
which was of capital importance to Romo and at the same time which had well- 
frequented trade routes running along and across it. 

* R. H. McDowell, Coins from Seleucia on the Tigris, p. 186; W. Wroth, A Cata¬ 
logue of the Parthian Coins in the British Museum, Cataiogue of the Coins of Parthia, 
p. 136; N. C. Debevoise, A Political History of Parthia (cited below as Partfcto), p. 137, 
n. 46. 

® Tiridates II first revolted against Phraates IV even before 31 B.C. and captured 
the Parthian throne. However, in o. 30/29 B.C. Phraates IV regained his throne. 
Tiridates II fled to the court of Augustus. A class of dated tetradrachms, ascribed 
to Tiridates 11, indicates that he was in occupation of the region of Seleucia in May, 
26 B.C. Isidore’s reference to Tiridates’ invasion of an island in the Euphrates {Staihmoi 
Parthikoi or the Parthian Stations, sec, 1) may be referred to this period, md this may 
indicate Tiridates II’s success in different parts of Mesopotamia and adjacent lands. 
Regions to the west of the Tigris may have now seceded from the Parthian empire. 
However, as it appears from the numismatic testimonieB, Tiridates II was soon ousted 
from Mesopotamia. He probably fled to the court of Augustus for the second time. 
Xumismatio evidence suggests that Tiridates was again in occupation of Seleucia in 
March, 26 B.C. Parts of Mesopotamia may have again been out of the boundaries 
of the Parthian empire. However, by May of the same year Phraates II had captured 
Seleucia, Tiridates II was no more heard of. (For the original sources on wffich 
the reconstruction of events, given here, is based, see Parthia, p. 186, n. 44, p. lo , 
nn. 45, 46 and 47, p. 188, n. 49, and pp. 136-38). 

• R. H. McDowell, op. eit., p. 186; Parthia, p. 137, n. 46, 
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Imperial Parthians.i The date of Agrippa’a* information, embodied 
in his relevant observation, should thus be placed either in 26 or in 25 
B.C.* 

It appears that some time in 26 or 26 B.C.a the Parthian empire, 
including, inter alia, Parthia, Media and Persidae, had the Tigris as its 
western and the Indus as its eastern boundary. At least some parts im¬ 
mediately to the west of the Indus appear to have been imder the rule 
of the Imperial Parthians at this time. It is well known that in and about 
this stipulated period a group or groups of Parthians or Soytho-Parthians 
were reigning in the north-western parts of the Indian subcontinent.* 
The area of modem Charsada (in the Peshawar district) or ancient Push- 
karftvatl of GandhSra* and also some regions to its immediate north were 
included in their dominions.® Their coins, which form the chief source 
of our information about them, never indicate that they were suboitiinate 
rulers.7 Hence the territory of the Imperial Parthians on the west of 
the Indus should better be placed on the lower portions of that river some¬ 
where below the present Charsada area. 

According to a statement of Orosius, the Imperial Parthian monarch, 
Mithridates I, extended his authority up to the Indus.® If this statement 
is to be believed,® Mithridates I, who reigned from c. 171 to 138/37 


1 It may be pointed out that in the years 42/41, 41/40, 38/37 and 32/31 B.C. auto¬ 
nomous copper coins were minted in Seleucia (R. H. McDowell, op, cit., w. 184-86). 
However, since the right to issue autonomous coinage was accorded to ^leuoia by 
the Arsacid dynMty itself, which was withdrawn only in c. A.D. 24, these numismatic 
testimonies need not necessarily imply Seleucia’s revolts against the Parthian empire 
in the years in question. {Ibid,, pp. 131 and 218-19). 

• Between 68/57 B.C. and 66/64 B.C. parts of Mesopotamia to the west of the 
Tigris may have been outside the main body of the Parthian empire on more than 
one occasion. (R. H. McDowell, op, cit,, pp. 216-16; Parthia, p. 78). However, 
since Agrippa could not possibly have begun his survey before c. 43 B.C., and since 
his knowledge of the western boundary of Parthia could not have been much out of 
date, his inmrmation in question should not refer to the period ranging from 68/67 
to 66/64 B.C. 

• It may be argued that if Agrippa had up-to-date information about the Par¬ 
thian frontiers, why did his observation in question refer to the conditions of 26 or 26 
B.C. and not to those of 12 B.C., the last year of his life and consequently the latest pos¬ 
sible date for completing his survey ? There are two possible answers to this question. 
Agrippa may have completed his survey by c, 26 or 25 B.C. and not by 12 B.C. How¬ 
ever, it should be noted that the map for the depiction of which—^in addition to any 
other reason—Agrippa collected his materials was not finally drawn before his death 
in 12 B.C. This would indicate the alternative suggestion that Agrippa wrote the 
section of his memoir pertaining to the Parthian frontiers in c. 28 or 26 B.C., even 
though some other portions of it were composed after that year. Agrippa may have 
been engaged in surveying the world for a great number of years. He was not alive 
to revise his views when the map was finally drawn only on the basis of the design 
and memoranda prepared by him {NH, III, 2, 17). 

* E. J. Rapson (editor), Cambridge History of India (cited below as CHI), Vol. 
I, pp. 663 f. 

* M. Wheeler, Charsada, p. 3; Bamdyana, VII, 114, 11; H. C. Rayohaudhuri, 
Political History of Artdmt India (6th edition), pp. 69 f. 

• CHI, Vol. I, pp. 671 f.; Jowmal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol. XVII, 
pt. 1, pp. I f. ; Numismatic Chronicle, 1966, pp. 109 f. 

’ See R. B. 'Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins in the Punfab Museum, Lahore, Vol. 
I, pp. 104 f. 

» His. Ad. Pag., V, 3, 16-17. 

* According to Orosius, Mithridates (I) conqv^red all peoples ‘that dwelt in the 
country between the Hydaspes and the Indus. He extended his bloody rule to India’. 
V. A. Smith identified this Hydaspes with the Jhelum and suggested that tie statement 
of Orosius should indicate Mithridates I’s conquest of North-western India {Zeits- 
thrift dtr Deutechen Morgenldndischen Oesdlschaft, 1906, Vol. LX, pp. 49-7^. E. J* 
B^pson, on the othw hand, equated the Hydaspes in question with the Median Hydaspes* 
refwred to by Virgil {Qeorgics, VI, 21), and denied the possibility of any such conquest 
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conquered at least a certain portion of the territory on the west of 
the Indus. The account of Agiippa, discussed above, should then suggest 
the continuation or reassertion of the hegemony of the Imperial Parthians 
in the same region, or their conquest of a different area on the west of the 
Indus. 

The Stathmoi Parthikoi or the Parthian Staiims of Isidore of Charax 
purports to record the halting-stations on the principal overland trade 
route running through the Parthian empire.® This treatise is generally 
believed to have been composed towards the close of the first century B.C.* 
It, however, does not include any region on the Indus within the Parthian 
empire.* This may suggest that, if (as it is often argued)® Isidore 
was not out of date in his information on the Parthian empire, the Parthian 
rule on the lower Indus, indicated by Agrippa, probably ended by c. 1 
B.C.« • 


(OHI, Vol. I, p. 668). However, it must be admitted that whatever may be the correct 
ident^cation of the Hydaspes, the Indus, mentioned by Orosius, cannot be any river 
other than the Indus flowing, inter alia, through West Pakistan or the Horth-westem 
part of the Indian subcontinent. Hence, we cannot, prma facie, deny the possi¬ 
bility of Mithridatos I’s conquest of a territory on the Indus. 

1 Parthia, pp. 19, 26 and 270. 

* W. H. Schofif, Parthian Stations by Isidore of Charax, pp. 1 f. and 17. 

» W. H. Sohoif, op. cit., p. 17; E. H. Bunbury, op. dt., Vol. II, p. 164 and n. 8; 
M. Cary and E. H. Warmington, The Ancient Explorers (Ist edition), p. 76; etc. 

* Stathmoi PartMkoi, sec. 1 f. 

B Isidore recorded an incident datable to c. 26 or 26 B.C. {see above n. 20). See 
also Bemhardy, Dionysivs Periegetes, p. 496; C. Miiller, Oeographi Oraeci Minoris, 
Vol. II, pp. LXXX-LXXXV; E. H. Bunbury, op. dt., p. 164 ^d n. 8; etc. 

® The history of the activities of the Imperial Parthians in certain regions 
on the Indus is discussed in detail in our forthcoming publication. The Imperial 
Parthians in the Lower Indus Country. 
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RESIDENTIAL SEGREGATION AND HOXBING IN A 
DESERT VILLAGE 

By A. B, Bose and S. P. Mai*hotea 
Central Arid Zone Research Institute, Jodhpur 

iNTKODUOnON 

The spatial aspects of life in the urban community have been inten> 
sively studied by ecologists (Park, 1926; Burgess, 1927; McKenzie, 1933; 
Hatt, 1946; Shevshky and Williams, 1949). In rural areas also some 
investigations have been conducted by Galpin (1916), Seebohm (1926), Hall 
(1931) and Mayer (1961), The territorial aspects of life in the Indian 
village have received some attention from Mukerjee (1960), Dube (1966), 
^wis (1958) and Mayer (1960), but this has been more in the nature of 
incidental reference. The present paper studies the factors influencing the 
patteim of settlement and housing in the arid zone. It attempts a more 
intensive coverage of aspects touched rather briefly in some of the earlier 
studies from this Institute (Bose and Malhotra, 1961,1963; Bose and Sen, 
1963). 

The village in which this study was carried out lies in Pachpadra 
Tehail, district Banner, Rajasthan, about 60 km. from Jodhpur. It a 
normal annual rainfall of about 200 mm. but this is very erratic. The 
climate is characterized by extremes of temperature and high wind velocity. 
The water-table varies from 45 m. to 60 m. The general relief is flat. 

The population of the village comprises 406 households of which 126 
live in the compact village core and the others in small scattered compact 
settlements and in dispersed dwellings. The present paper is confined to 
households living in the village core. Data were collected from the village 
in 1962. The layout of houses and the caste segregation in the village 
abadi were mapped with the help of a surveyor. 

Findings 

Residential pattern 

The residential pattern in the abadi as shown in Pig. 1 indicates the 
following trends: 

(i) Families cluster by caste. Of the 23 castes in the village afcodi, 
20 were found living in compact blocks. Such a territorial grouping is 
operationally convenient since caste, as the dominant social institution, 
governs the direction and flow of social relationships. 

(ii) There is clustering also of households belonging to the same 
lineage group, there being greater residential proximity among the more 
immediate agnates. This is the natural outcome of a social system in 
which property is divided equally among the sons, all of whom settle in the 
Village itself. Uterine kin and a^es influence the pattern of settlement of 
households when they come to live with their maternal uncles or relations- 
m-law. Thus in eawm group there are one or more extended kin groups 
(Bose and Malhofra, 19^). 

(in) Castes at the opposite ends of the hierarchy rarely live adjacent 
w each other. Castes low in ritual status such as Harijans (oa^ occupa- 
“on scavenging), Ehambie (caste occupation leather work), JatUyas (oa^ 
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oooapation tanning) and BhiU (caste oocnpaticm casual labour and culti¬ 
vation) always live on the outer fringes of ^e village. . 13xe only exception 
are the Dholis (caste occupation dimming) who were permitted by the 
Jagirdar (feudal landlord) to live near the centre. Such resid^tial loca¬ 
tion is expressive of the social distance between them and the upper castes. 
However, also Uving at the outer fringes are Brahmins (caste occupation 
religious service), Qhanchia (caste occupation oil-pressing), Baihaa (caste 
occupation livestock raising), Darjia (caste occupation tailoring), Lohara 
(caste occupation blacksmithy), BajptUa (formerly landlords and cultivators, 
now only cultivators), Darogaa (caste occupation serving RajptUa), Naia 
(caste occupation hairdressing) and Santa (caste occupation reUgions ser¬ 
vice). All these castes occupy ranks in the middle and top of the hierarchy. 
Their location vis-d-via the centre cannot, therefore, be attributed to differ¬ 
ential ritual status. There is thus no direct relationship between rituai status 
of a caste and distance of its place of residence from the centre of the ahadi. 

(iv) The influence of occupation followed is noticeable in the residential 
location of different caste groups. Agriciiltural castes (Jala and Purohita), 
for instance, and castes raising livestock {Raikaa) live at the outer fringe 
or in-between the centre and the periphery as this is more convenient 
for carrying on agricultural operations. On the other hand, castes whose 
occupations do not demand much of outdoor life, live near the centre or 
in-between. Mahajans (caste occupation shopkeeping and moneylending) 
are usually found Mving in the centre along the main thoroughfare. 

(v) The time of settlement in the village also influences the residential 
location of the caste group. As new settlers come, they usually prefer to 
settle near their caste brethren or kin, if space is available. Otherwise, 
they choose some other suitable site. The residence of different lineage 
groups of the same caste at different places is explained by this factor. 

(vi) The increase in number of families beyond the available space at 
the site of the original settlement has resulted in some spillover at some 
other suitable sites. This has particularly happened in the case of Jots. 

(vii) The influence of patron-client relationships and the feudal struc¬ 
ture is also evident. Near the house of the Jagirdar axe the Darogaa and 
other ritually high occupational castes. The fotmder members of almost 
all these families were brought by the Jagirdar when they settled here to 
meet his socio-religious and economic needs. 

(viii) Physical features have also influenced the location of caste 
groups. The most favourable sites have been occupied by the dominant 
Ragput castes since the Jagirdar was a Rajput. 

(ix) There is hardly any residential mobility within the abadi. Almost 
all the houses are owner occupied. There is no tendency towards changing 
composition in the absence of forc^ motivating such change as are found in 
urban areas. 

Housing 

Almost aU the houses in the village are single-storeyed hdcha struc¬ 
tures with thatched or tiled roofs. The only exceptions are the houses of 
Mahajam and Bajputa who are eoonomiodlly bett^ off and usually have 
stone houses; a few are double-storeyed. Some of the houses have one or 
two stone rooms and the remaining are kutoha ones. The layout of the 
houses and their structure are usu^y dependent upon caste, occupation, 
economic status, oompodtim and size of fa^y, local availability of hiding 
matemls, level of te^ology, and various other sodal and economic con- 
siderations. 
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The most mposing structure in the village is the mansion of the former 
Jagirdar of the village. Located at the base of a hill, it is a fort in minia¬ 
ture with its massive stone structure containing horse stables, guest¬ 
house, secluded wing for women, spacious halls, servants’ quarters, water- 
reservoirs and a spacious courtyard commanding the view of the 84 vUlages 
which were reportedly granted to his ancestors by the ruler of Jodhpur 
State. The functional importance of the mansion and the awe in wldch 
it was held have declined with the abolition of Jagirdari and the mansion 
has ceased to be the centre of administrative and other forms of activities. 
It is now put only to residential use. The physical appearance of the 
strucfure has declined and is symbolic of the fall in authority and. activities 
that once emanated from here. 

Government functionaries {Pattuari and the Oram Sewah) living in the 
village reside in the new stone quarters constructed for them about one 
furlong away from the village ahadi. The distance and consequently the 
feeling of insecurity are reasons why they do not keep their families with 
them. 

The layouts of some of the houses in the village adadi were studied. A 
few specimens are given in the adjoining illustrations (Fig. 2). A study of 
the layouts shows that: 

(i) The plots are usually irregular in shape with no definite dimensions. 

(ii) The housing is simple and makes the maximum use of locally 
available building materials and technology. There has hardly been any 
change in housing design or structure for the last several decades as im¬ 
proved housing does not occupy a high position in the villager’s scale of 
priorities. 

(iii) The courtyard {aangan) is usually in the centre and is functionally 
the most useful part of the housekeeping in view of the climatic conditions. 

(iv) The number of living-rooms is usually related to the economic 
status of the household, its values, and the age and the sex composition of 
the members. However, the available space sets the limits to the number 
and the type of structures that can be put up. There is usually a jhv/pa or 
padvxi for each young married couple. Old and middle-aged married men 
and unmarried men often sleep together. Old and middle-aged women and 
young unmarried women do likewise. Children usually sleep with their 
parents or grandparents. The congestion in living-rooms is fairly acute, 
the only redeeming feature being the open space and courtyard frequently 
used for sleeping in the summer . 

(v) Occupational castes use a portion of the house, usually a shed 
near the entrance, for following their crafts and for attending to their 
clients. 

(vi) Segregation by sex in social relationships is reflected in the arrange¬ 
ment of rooms and their use. People who can afford keep an additional 
room for receiving guests and visitors. The influence of caste in housing 
design is noticeable in the greater seclusion of women among castes^ ob¬ 
serving purdah as, for instance, in the families of Bajputs and Mahajans. 
Separate inner wings cut off from the outer rooms are built. 

(vii) Cattle are usually tied in a portion of the house as a precaution 

against cattle thefts which are fairly frequent. . 

(viii) There is no particular orientation followed by famihes 
construction of houses for making the best use of light, air or sun. These 
are built famng the streets which are narrow and meandering with varymg 
'ridth. (Hiere are usually no windows. The doors are low and the rooms 
somewhat dark and stuffy. 
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(ix) CSoW'dung mud coating is extensively ne«d at regular intervals on 
the walls and floors for maintenance and repairs. 

(x) Household conveniences are generally lacking. Several houses do 
not have even a separate kitchen. Pots, pans and uten^ are few and 
vary with the economic conditions of the family. There is no provision for 
bathrooms or latrine. Defecation is done in the open. There is no pro¬ 
vision for regular cleaning of the village streets or clearing refuse. House¬ 
hold equipments are few. The chief item of furniture is the cot. Lanterns 
or torches are not foimd with most families. There is no provision for 
public lighting so that when the day is over the whole village is enveloped in 
darkness. Most families retire to bed early and get up early. 

The housing is thus rather poor and unsatisfactory. Improvement in 
housing should be taken up without delay. Suitable adjustments in the 
boundaiieB of houses, broadening of streets, drainage, regular collection and 
disposal of refuse, prevention of defecation at open spaces, levelling of 
depressions and provision of household conveniences will r^ult in a marked 
improvement in environmental hygiene. It is also essential to view the 
village as a part of a region for linking it with a network of communication 
and community facilities. 

SUMMABY 

(i) Households tend to cluster by lineage and caste. However, the 
residential location of different caste groups is influenced by a number of 
factors like occupation, time of settlement, population increase, patron- 
client relationships, absence of residential mobility and the physical features 
of the area. 

(ii) The housing is poor and unsatisfactory. The type of housing is 
influenced, among other things, by caste, occupation, economic status, 
composition and size of family, local availability of building materials and 
level of technology. 

(iii) For economic and social betterment it is essential to give greater 
attention to rural housing. 
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Appendix 

Aangan {AN ).—^This is the courtyard of the house, usually centrally 
located with rooms and other structures on all sides. It serves as the 
dividing space between the inner room and the outer room like barsali, etc. 
The aangan is put to various uses related to household work and for sleeping 
in summer. When no separate kitchen arrangepaents exist, a comer of the 
aangan may be used for cooking food. Sometimes calves, goats or other 
livestock are tied at the comers. 

Bada {BA ).—^This is the cattle enclosure usually at the rear of the 
house or nearby. Here fodder and fuel are stored, cattle are tied, cow- 
dung cakes made and agricultural implements, etc., kept. Sometimes the 
bullock-cart is also parked here. 

Barsali {BB ).—^This is usually a room at the main entrance of the 
house and is used for receiving or accommodating guests and visitors. It 
rectangular in shape with til^ or thatched roofs. Often, at one comer is 
the kau containing ashes of cow-dung cakes where is preserved for 

5B 
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lighting -tobacco-pipes for common smoking. The baraaU is rarely ysed by 
women. In case the barscdi is spacious, a part of it is used for storinc 
fodder ^d ^ains. r mg 

Bhikari (BI). —^This is a sort of cdmirah built against one of the walls 
facing the courtyard. Milk, curd and ghee are generally stored in it. 

Chhapra {GHP). —It is a katcJia structure with thatched roofs usually 
built against one of the side walls. It is completely open on one side and 
is usually used for storing fodder. 

Daia (D). —^Raised platform. 

Qowari {00 ).—Open space in front within the boundary of the house. 

Gor {OR). —Cattle enclosure where livestock are kept. 

Jhwpa (JH). —The is only structurally different from the padwa 

and is put to the same uses, i.e. as the living-room, guest-room, kitchen or 
store-room. It is almost always a kaicha structure with a cylindrical base 
and kaicha walls about 4 feet high. The top is thatched and conical in 
shape. There is a sturdy timber pole at the centre. The rest of the frame¬ 
work is made up of locally available branches of trees and shrubs. The 
^hupa is cheaper to construct. It, however, needs frequent repairs. 

Kabviron ka chabuira. This is a raised platform generally 5 feet to 
6 feet high for feeding pigeons. 

Khairor {KH). —This is the workshop of Suthars for doing carpentry 
and is usually separate from the main house. It is generally rectang^ar in 
shape with tiled or thatched roofs. 

Kothi {KO). —This is roughly cylindrical in shape with an eUiptical top 
and is usually less than 7 feet high. It is used for storing grain. The 
kothi is sometimes constructed inside a padwa or a jhupa. When con¬ 
structed in the open, the top is covered with bajra stalks and given a conical 
shape to give it protection from rain. 

KotlM {KA). —^This has usually a somewhat larger dimension than the 
kothi and is used for storing clothes, bedding, utensils, etc. 

Maiha-gaba dhone ki jagah {MA). —This is generally a place at one of 
the comers of the courtyard or at the back side of the house where a stone 
slab is kept for washing clothes, etc. 

Manjira or Nichara {MN). —This is a place earmarked for cleaning 
utensils. A small pit is dug for keeping ashes required for the purpose of 
cleaning utensils. 

Ola {OL). —^This is a temporary structure built against one of the 
boimdaiy walls. It has a roof at the top and is open in front or on both 
sides. It is usually meant for penning cpittle. 

Padwa {PP ).—^The padwa is a rectangular-shaped room with walls of 
sunbaked bricks or irregular stone pieces piled over one another and coated 
with earth and cow-dung. It has an inverted V-shaped gently sloping tiled 
or thatched roof. The framework of the oeiUng is made of timber poles and 
branches. It has doors but usually no windows. The padwa is used as 
a living-room but is often put to other uses as well, as, for instance, storing 
fodder or other articles, or for cooking purposes, in which case it is called a 
raaora (kitchen) 

Parinda or panera {PN), —This is a narrow raised platform for keeping 
pitohere. 

Pindhariya {PD). —It is about 6 feet high with a circular base, a 
bulging middle and a conical top. It is plaster^ on all sides with cow-dung 
and earth and is used for storing cow-dung cakes. It is usually constructed 
in a part of tiie bada. , , ... 

Raaora {R8 ).—This is the kitchen which, structurally, may look like a 
P^daoa OT jhupa. 
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Than (TH ).—This is a shiine. A stone image <h- jaotiue symboliuBing 
the saint worsMpped by the family is placed on a raised platfonn usually 

under the shade of a tree. 

Thhaan (FT). —Trough, usually katcha, for feeding cattle. 
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AN ESSAY ON MAN: AN INTRODUCJTION TO THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENTIFIC HUMANISM 

By Shibdas Bubman 

‘For all human frailties, pure humanity atones.’ 

—Goethe (1827) 

‘^ncem for man himself and his fate must always form the chief 
interest of all technical endeavors ... Never forget this in the midst of 
your diagrams and equations.’ 

—Albert Einstein (1938) 


‘The most magnificent system of civilization has its own circumscribing 
limits which it can reach, but not so the human race, for whenever it appears 
to have attained a certain goal, it is confronted anew ivith the old challenge 
to aim for more distant and ever higher objective.’ 

—Theodor Mommsen, .4 History of Rome 

‘All love of humanity is bound up with the future.’ 

—Thomas Mann 

1. The bitter-sweet impact of science on society in our present era 
has no parallel in history, in shaking to the root our traditional beliefs 
and mores. From Freud we came to know the ambivalence of human 
nature, that man has a spark of divinity (in the form of love and com¬ 
passion) as well as a devilish element (in the shape of hate) in him. Freud 
conceived the instinctive life as essentially duahstic, with one element— 
the Eros which is the life-aflBrming principle, and the other one, the 
Thanatoa, the death instinct. And he saw, sunk as he was in the darkest 
depth of nihilism and despair about the future of man, this battle of Eros 
and Thanatos playing itself out in the history of civilizations.^ 

This is the Freudian analysis as to why the human life is hard to endure. 
In addition to the discovery of the ambivalence of human nature we have 
also painfully learnt in the last several decades the ambivalence of major 
scientific discoveries, including so humanitarian ones as the medical sciences. 
On the one hand, for instance, it has discovered cures for old sufferings only 
to create new ones, like the evils of population explosion, putting man to 
perpetual dilemma—^as to what way to go. 

Faced with such enigma mankind is in the position of a young rnan 
who asks at some moment in his career to which direction progress lies. 
What answer here science provides ? There is a law in thermodynamios— 
the second law—^which is also called the law of increasing entropy. The 
meaning of this law is that in any naturally occurring S 5 retem the tendency 
is in the direction of increasing disorder. The entropy is maximum when the 
randomness is thorough, after which return to order is virtually impossible. 
So physics offers us a very gloomy picture—that everything orderly t^I 
possibly end, that Kfe with its intricate pattern of symmetries and order 
shall have its ‘in memoriam ’. 
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This lesson of physios has alSo its poetic analogy from everyday life. 
To quote Swinburne: 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 
That no man lives forever, 

That dead men rise up never; 

That the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea, 

—The Oarden of Proserpine 


Such is the role of ever-increasing entropy. 

But, we should not despair, because a local decrease of entropy is 
possible in the universe. The emergence of life from non-living indtganic 
molecules aided by the sunshine is an example of this. Life is a pheno¬ 
menon in which order is created out of disorder. We may say it consumes 
(that is, diminishes) entropy. As Prof. R. B. Lindsay^ has pointed out, 
the growth of civilization and science itself is this consumption of entropy, 
since all these are putting order into man’s environment. Our growth of 
social organization and educational system are examples—^following the 
above reasoning—of challenge to the second law of thermodynamics. 

Prom the above examples it may be seen that the fundamental aim of 
man should be consumption of entropy and thus create order out of chaos. 
This is the never-ending urge of mankind to put order in his environment, 
although as history is abound with plenty of instances that man’s strifes 
towards perfection and order were not without heart-breaking obstacles. 
In times of war we see the reverse of this tendency and in the milieu of 
material destruction and human loss of life we find the increase of entropy— 
reducing civilization to the elementary chaos of prehistoric life out of which 
it originally arose. Thus as Prof. Lindsay puts it: . man in bis better 

moments seems to exemplify a ceaseless urge to force some order on his 
experience. The very existence of science is an example of this. This 
reflects a conscious desire and involves thou^tful planning limited, to be 
sure, to a certain small fraction of the population but implying important 
consequences for all mankind.’^ 

This is, as Lindsay calls, the thermodyrumical imperative ; That life- 
in trying to consume entropy—^is sacred and must be preserved and richer 
fulfilment of it should be consciously and willingly aimed. This is essen¬ 
tially a humanistic outlook. The function of man following the thermo¬ 
dynamical imperative may be expressed in Tennyson’s words: 

I held it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

—In MemoHasn 

2. I have written of the inevitable end of all things. The life on earth 
will be extinguished long long before the sun grows hot and then becomes 
cold ashes. Following the inexorable law of entropy—some people think 
that time will some day close the right-hand bracket on my life. In course 
of adyancement in knowledge man has gradually come to realize that we 
are all bom under the sentence of death and that death is the goal of sU 
Hfe. !niis iHOture is dismal indeed. But however dark the re^ty may 
be, despair is not to be our philosophy. Befleoting back on the history ot 
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life for the last two or three billion years, we notice at once that the history 
of life has been the one of entropy consumption; or in other words, it is the 
story—^a glorious one—of perpetual challenge to an indifferent Nature. Our 
task is to be equal to the responsibility we, by virtue of our being alive, 
have inherited from the past to carry on the progression of life.* 

Np-ture is not so benign, morally uplifting and divine as Wordsworthian 
pantheism would like us to believe, nor is it wholly true to say that ‘mis¬ 
fortune is the principle of the universe’ (Thomas Hardy), ifeither, one 
may draw the conclusion to Haekel’s question to the universe—^‘Are you 
friencUy?’—^in the answer that Nature is indifferent to man. This con¬ 
clusion, if true as it probably is, makes the idea of the ‘Wisdom and Spirit 
of the Universe ’ a more wishful fancy. 

The message one may read out from our present understanding of 
Naturfe and man’s place in it is this: that man must consciously take charge 
of his destiny, if he is to survive. 

In his liecomte du Nouy prize (for 1969, ‘given for the spiritual life of 
our epoch and for the defence of human dignity ’) winning books Michael 
Polanyi analyses that by itself the universe is meaningless, and without any 
purpose. Purpose was bom only with the coming of man. As Prof. John 
A. Wheeler has put it: ‘There are many to whom the idea of a world without 
any purpose—except what we and our fellow-men agree upon—comes at 
first as a dreadful shock. Later comes the feeling of challenge; and then at 
last an inspiration: a feeling that we who felt ourselves so small amidst it 
all are, in the end, the carriers of the central jewel, the flashing purpose 
that lights up the whole dark universe.** 

There are, besides the fact of the inevitability of death,f several other 
messages which have come out of natural philosophy that goes to show 
that the universe is indifferent to man; and that contrary to our ego man 
is not a special creation. There is no divine purpose in his creation as we 
have just seen and he lives—^in one planet orbiting an ordinary star lying 
in an obscure corner of an ordinary galaxy which again is only one amongst 
millions of galaxies running away from each other in the lonely, vast theatre 


* There is death even amcmgst Arcadian happiness. The fable of Arcadia and its 
blissful happiness will be found in literature of many European countries. Aro^a, a 
region of central Greece, became in imaginations of artists and poets, ‘the visionary 
realm of Love and Beauty, the dream incarnate of ineffable happiness, surrounded 
nevertheless with a halo of sweet melancholy resignation’.* 

There is a famous phrase connected with Arcadia, Et in Arcadia ego. Its correct 
meaning, following Panofsky, is: ‘Even in Arcadia, there am I.’ It is told by Death 
which is here personified. There are several pictorial representations of the Arcadia 
theme by Poussin, Gueroino, Gerard Honthorst, etc., of the seventeenth century. Fig. 
2 (PI. I) is the famous Louvre painting by Nicholas Poussin drawn around 1640-46. A 
simple tomb fascinates three handsome shepherds. One of them bends forward to inter¬ 
pret the inscription, Et in A rcadia ego, the second one is telling its meaning to a l^utiful 
girl. She is listening to him with a thoughtful attitude. The third slwpherd is taken 
by melancholy. It is as though the youthful people at the prime of life enjoydng the 
bliss of friendship and love, silently thinking over the message of a former fellow-^mg; 
‘I, too, lived in Arcadia, where you now live; I,too, enjoyed the pleasures Winch you 
now enjoy; and yet I am dead and buried.’* We immediately feel the tragic seuM of 
life, the inevitable destiny of man as well as the transitory sweet things th^ life offere. 

t Freud once doubted whether ‘life’ is not more primary than ‘death . Death, 
be speculated, is secondary in nature mid came into existence with the emeigmce of 
many-celled living organism. Recently, a scientist, H. Dombrowaki, reported (“W- 
aational Geological Congress, New Delhi, 1964) the presence of living bacteria from ti» 
Faleoaoio rooksalt deposits of West Germany. This discovery m^es it probable 
isolated living bacteria have a geological age as individual 

d^very supports Freud’s idea—which he originally derived from studying We^^, 
the nineteentn-century biologist—^that ‘deaw’ is Mt proved as inevitable ettect oi 
hatural laws, at least in case of simple organisms like bacteria. 
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of spftoe and time. Everywhere he finds gigantic, dumb, desolate and 
inert matter hurrying across the sky knowing not the meaning of its blind 
destiny. 

What lesson do we learn from biology ? It is that man is a product— 
certainly not in the main stem—of accidents of evolution of life, and that 
our present human state is just temporary. Furthermore, just as jhfe is 
evolving the universe is itself evolving since it is not static but dynamic. 

All these ideas when proposed first were disturbing to man’s self- 
complacency. All these conclusions suggested new problems concerning 
the survival of mankind. ^ 

It is very important to realize the position of man in the evolutioiuoy 
scheme of life and also to know the nindamental facts about evolution. 
The mechanism of evolution had been innumerable repetitions of muta¬ 
tions, multiplications and natural selections—repeated over about two 
billion of years. The mutations are caused by blind chance and the subse¬ 
quent evolution of forms are left with at the hand of non-human natural 
forces. These three factors have produced—^through innumerable tortuous 
paths and blind alleys—^man. Briefly speaking, two phases were res¬ 
ponsible for the evolution of man: (1) the biological phase of evolution which 
stems from new invention of self-reproducing matter and (2) the psycho¬ 
social or cultural phase of evolution which stems from ‘self-reproducing 
mind*. 

It may be quite in tune with our discussion on evolution to quote from 
the end passage of Darwin’s The Descent of Man\ ‘Man may be excused for 
feeling some pride at having risen, though not through his own exertions, 
to the very summit of the organic scale; and the fact of his having thus 
risen, instead of having been aboriginally placed there, may give him hope 
for a still higher destiny in the distant future.’ 

This hope for a higher destiny can only be fulfilled if, as said before, 
man takes control of his own fate and endeavours to create greater reali¬ 
zation of the society as well as in developing richer individual personality. 

As regards the idea of evolving universe perhaps a few remarks may be 
in place. It is as yet a very controversial debate about the nature of the 
cosmos. Some say that it is an expanding universe, expanding for the 
last eight to ten thousand or more million years starting from a very narrow 
region. On the other hand, others think that on a large scale the universe 
is static or presents a steady-state appearance. According to this theory 
the individual galaxies are bom and evolve and die (that is, reach the end- 
stage of their evolutionary history) but the universe as a whole remains 
much the same as before. Whichever theory we may believe—since 
there is no clear-cut verdict from observation*—the point is that individual 
galaxies and stars are bom from diffuse hydrogen gas clouds and follow an 
evolutionary course. The obvious fact-—that the sun shines—^will not 
remain an eternal troth since one day it will exhaust away all its nuclear 
fuel. It is gradually becoming hotter and one day, say some 6 to 10 billion 
years fioam now, it most probably burst into a huge explosion and then 
the cold ashes are all that will remain. Perhaps, there is some poetic 


• Fred Hoyle and J. V. Narliker have speculated—from the faot of Times 
‘arrow’, that is, that time flows in one direction onfy, namely, firom the past to the 
future-^hat the postulation of a universe which starts from a highly dense phase le 
not phyaioally valid. According to them. Time’s arrow is shown in an expandioS 
universe with oontinnoas <»eation of matter and constant density. J. V. 

‘ The Direction of Time’, in The Briiith Journal for the PhUoe^hu of Science, vol. Xv, 
Ho. 60, pp. 2S1-86, Feb. 1966. 
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justification in all these, for firom the dust the sun (as well as the earth) 
was born and to the dust it shall return. 

There has emerged in recent years due to Wheeler a new theory of the 
universe which places man in not a particularly significant position.* 
This is the geometrical theory of the physical imiverse, a geometry whose 
curvature evolves with time. WTheeler thinks that this physical universe 
consisting of particles and fields, stars and galaxies playing out their drama 
in empty space may not truly be independent entities engulfed within a 
static flat space. On the other hand, pure geometry devoid of matter 
may^be all that there is. And this vcumvm, this matter-free curved space 
evolves through time following Einstein’s general relativity eguation. 

According to this theory, the curved empty geometry is a kind of 
‘magic building material’ out of which everything in the physical world is 
made*; for instance, ‘(1) slow curvature in one region of space describes a 
gravitational field,’(2) a rippled geometry with a different t}^ of curvature 
somewhere else describes an electromagnetic field and (3) a knotted-up 
region of high curvature describes a concentration of charge and mass- 
energy that moves like a particle.’ The fields and particles with which the 
physicists are constantly wresthng about are nothing hut —^according to the 
geometrodynamical analysis—geometry.* 

During the last generation the scientists discovered that the familiar 
common table is nothing but the aggregate of tiny electrons, protons and 
neutrons moving about a space which is mostly empty. This generation of 
physicists, at least some of them, think that even these by now familar 
electrons and protons and neutrons and other similar subnuclear particles 
are—at the last analysis—nothing but empty geometry, and empty vacuum. 
In this scheme of the universe (assuming that the analysis is correct) where 
everything melts away upon reasoning into nothingness, what place man’s 
pride—^about his own significance—occupies ? 

As a postscript to what has just been discussed another speculation 
concerning the significance of man may be stated. Recent theories on the 
origin of planetary system like our solar system point to the possibility of 
milhons of planetary systems in which emergence of life is very possible. 
Out of these millions of planets some of them (although with a much 
diminished probability than the probability of existence of macro- 
molecular hfe) may have hominid or posthu-hominid type of life. This 
fact again deals a mortal blow to man’s Narcissus-like self-complacency. 

3. We have analysed, to our dismay, that the physical universe is not 
specially designed for man (why it is at all existing is a separate question 
however the answer to which we do not know), and that man is just a 
product of bhnd biological evolution—one of the end-product of numerous 
‘pearlstring of chance events’ (Schrodinger). We have also seen that 
purpose and with it human idealism came into being with the evolution of 
man. Nowhere else except in man can there be found any goal -a-nd P'lr- 
pose. This realization may come to us as a shock but, yes, there lies in it 
the promise of richer fulfilment of human destiny. By consciously taking 
care of our destiny, we, as a species, can perpetuate the glory that is good 
life. It is only through gay co-operation that from depths of despair human 
idealism can raise its flag. . .» 

The last point brings to us the need of a new faith, a religion if we may 
say so, that is—Evolutionary Humanism. This new faith can only e 
based on our understanding the relation of man and his environment. 
Man is one of the organisms though in some respects he is endowed witn 
Jugher qualities. This humanism must be based on the facts of evolution o 
life and matter. 
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In what follows now I quote extensively Sir Julian Huxley, who is the 
exponent of this mid-twentieth-century religion. Thus he says in the 
essay, The Humanist Frame t ® 

‘Such an Evolutionary Humanism is necessarily unitary instead of 
dualistic, afBrmifTg the unity of mind and body; universal instead of 
particularist, afiSr^ng the continuity of man with the rest of life, and 
of life with the rest of the universe; naturalistic instead of super¬ 
naturalist, affirming the unity of the spiritual and the material; and 
global instead of chvisive, affirming the xmity of all mankind. Nihil 
Jmmanum a me alienum piUo is the Humanist’s motto. Humanism 
thinks in terms of directional process instead of in those of static 
mechanism, in terms of quality and diversity as well as quantity and 
unity. It will have nothing to do with Absolutes, including absolute 
truth, absolute morality, absolute perfection and absolute authority, 
but insists that we can find standards to which our actions and our 
aims can properly be related. It affirms that knowledge and under¬ 
standing can be increased, that conduct and social organization can be 
improv^, and that more desirable directions for individual and social 
development can be found. As the overriding aim of evolving man, 
it is driven to reject power, or more numbers of people, or efficiency, 
or material exploitation, and to envisage greater fulfilment and fuller 
achievement as his true goal. 

* Most important of all, it brings together the scattered and largely 
unutilized resources of our knowledge, and orders them to provide a 
new vision of human destiny, illuminating its every aspect, from the 
broad and enduring sweep of cosmic process to present-day politics, 
from the planetary web of world ecology to the individual lives en¬ 
tangled in it, from the dim roots of man’s past to the dawning possi¬ 
bilities of his far future.’ 

As you see from the above passages this new vision of human destiny 
is fundamentally an evolutionary one. This emergent religion believes in 
knowledge. This new faith is anti-Gk)d, anti-conventional religion, but is 
also pro-facts, pro-truth and pro-man. It suggests the fact that ‘truth is 
great and will prevail, and the greater truth that truth will set us free’ 
(Julian Huxley). It will set us free from beliefs in sux)ernatural entities 
and superstitions, and set free our energy and time to realize the incredibly 
new possibilities that stiU lie in the depth of time’s mystery. At the main 
stream of this new vision of man’s fate is, in Nietzsche’s words, ‘a will to 
truth at aU costs, a youthful madness in the love of truth’. This Scientific 
Humanism encourages man to scatter the seeds of science and song and it 
stands for man’s love for light and life. It tells you that ‘life delights in 
life’ (Nietzsche). 

Sir Julian Huxley has discussed the humanist view of the three most 
important activities of man which are besides those of living, namely—-art, 
science and religion. According to his broad definitions, art is de^ed as 
covering all organized expression of experience in aesthetically effective 
form, science in the meaning of organized knowledge, and religion includes 
‘all systems of belief and morality primarily concerned with the problem of 
destiny’. 

Ail these three activities are possibly united in the words of Coleridge; 
‘The primazy imagination I hold to be the living Power and prime Agent of all 
human perception, and as a repetition in the finite mind of the eternal 
act of creation.* Art is a process of discovery of life and of ourselves. B 
recognizes that the value of man lies ‘predsely in that he belongs to the two 
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kingdoms, of nature and spirit. It will realize that no romantic conflict 
or tragic dualism is inherent in the fact; but rather a fruitful and wngaging . 
combination of destiny and free choice. Upon that it will base a love for 
humanity in which its pessimism and its optimism will cancel each other 
out’.^ Such is Thomas Mann’s vision of new humanism in which he sought 
to unite man's daemonic element with his superbiological or sjmtual worth. 

Art can become an instrument of escape from the dull routine of modem 
life into a world of mind and quality transcending material existence. Art, 
along with science and literature, can provide an imperfect appreciation 
of the ultimate fusion of goodness and beauty and truth in one supreme 
visioh of which Plato dreamed in the symposium. Plato’s myth was that 
originally human nature was one, then it became divided into two, into 
man and woman. After the division each part is forever trying to seek 
•each Other out. The following words he puts in the mouth of Diotima: 

‘He who would proceed in due course should love first one fair 
form and then many, and learn the connexion of them; and from 
beautiful bodies he should proceed to beautiful minds, and the beauty 
of laws and constitutions; and from constitutions he should go on to 
the sciences, until at last the vision is revealed to him of a single science 
of universal beauty, and then he will behold the everlasting nature 
which is the cause of all.* 

Many centuries have rolled by since Plato, but the vision—^because 
the wake is hard and tortuous—is not yet attained. But the new faith— 
scientific humanism—is constantly trying to unite the partial images of 
reality through science and literature and art. Art is trying to increase 
the qualitative richness and colour of the man’s sensitivities, while science 
is endeavouring to increase the volume of knowledge. 

Julian Huxley has described in his essay Th^. Humanist Fnmie how 
art can play an important role in education. Most young children can 
develop their little personalities by expressing themselves creatively through 
painting or clay*modelling. By this they try to understand the changing 
flux of external world in their creations as well as they can extend their 
selves in the universe that lie outside their physical selves. 

In some instances art can also help restoring the mental balance in an 
individual and prohibit him from becoming neurotic, that is mentally 
deranged. It can also assist in recovery from a neurotic breakdown. 

‘Art is hope.’ True art is love, the love of humanity which is bound 
up with the future of the species. We see this expression of self-love of 
humanity in daily life, to cite an ordinary instance, in efforts to beautify 
the public places, gardens, mansions, etc. 

In discussing about art and its cultural possibilities I feel tempted 
here to briefly mention about an instance of interrelationship between art 
and mind. I atn referring to the famous essay by Sigmund Freud® (1914) 
on the Moses of Michelangelo. In this famous study of the Biblical hero, 
Moses, Michelangelo tried, according to Freud, to rouse in us the same 
'mental constellation’ which prompted him to create the figure (Fig. 1, PI. I). 
Preud’s study of the Moses reveal the inner strivings of an artist; the giant 
figure with great physical power portrays an expression of the hipest 
mental achievement that is possible in a man, that of struggling suci^ssfully 
against an inward passion for the sake of a cause to which he has devoted 
himself ’. BVeud’s interpretation, if correct, shows the violent foro« of mil in 
the artist with his possible premonition of its failure; thus, in self-cntioism 
the artist has risen higher to his own nature. 
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I have brought this instance of study of Michelangelo’s art to show the 
depth psychology of a creative artist. Once we fully understand the 
relation of art to psychology, we will then grasp better the psychosodai or 
cultural potentialities of art and the best methods to realize them in practice. 

I shall brii^ here another example of art trying to complement man’s 
understanding of the universe. The scientific account of the origin of life is 
an endeavour to explain the evolution of cellular structures and multicellular 
organisms from simple chemical compounds with the help of the broad 
principle of change and transformation with time—Goethe’s metamorphosis 
—of one thing into another. And Science writes this story as if with the 
‘cold finger of a starfish’ (R. L. Stevenson). It is probably all true . . . 
But what about the ecstatic feeling, the passion, that we experience through 
our life and art ? Is not the artistic element in us also able to comprehend 
the incomprehensibility of nature ? 

Perhaps, art can. And in doing so it raises us above the level of our 
being, raises us from occasional falls into the darkest depths of our nihilism. 
True art tries to transcend this morbid despair. Figure 3 (PI. II) shows a 
photograph of ‘ Verbum’ which represents the principle mentioned above— 
artistically and, perhaps, more elegantly. In the centre is the word ‘ Verbum ’. 
In the six comers are depicted land and sea, by night and by day. One may 
easily see from the photograph how one thing is gradually changing into 
another; for instance, fish is becoming frog, frog is being transmuted into 
bird. This principle—which Goethe, von Humboldt and Charles Darwin 
taught us as the fundamental truth of life—is probably also the very esseme 
of the whole cosmos itself. If so, a great insight into nature is won. 

I have tried to show through the first example how art may help com¬ 
municate the mood or the psychological forces in an artist, and in the second 
one how art tries to give meaning to our existence. In the future society 
based on scientific humanism, art will have a complementary role to play 
with science; while science is trying to know more and more about the 
eternal mysteries of the universe, art—controlled by intellect—^will try 
more and more to bridge life and mind. In such a society art, in endeav¬ 
ouring to express human hope, will aim at a ‘happily balanced humanity’ 
—^the vision of the great artist of life, Thomas Mann. Mann never lost hope 
on the redemptive power of art. In an essay on Chekhov, one of his last 
two pieces of composition, he expressed the hope that one day mankind will 
be prepared for a better life as the human spirit will become free by truth 
and serene form. The poet’s task is to give form to truth. 

Thomas Mann’s faith in art reminds the present writer of Tolstoy’s 
answer to a question which puzzled him for many years: WliM is Art for'i 
In one winter evening, with the ground being covert with intense sno’s^all, 
Tolstoy was having a walk with three schoolboys on his estate at Vasnaya 
Polyana. As the boys were interested to hear stories Tolstoy narrated 
them a tale about a Cossack brave who, being surrounded by his enemies, 
broke out into a song and put his dagger into his body. Tolstoy went on 
telling other stori^ but the incident about the Cossack brave left the ten- 
year-old Fedka thinking. After some time Fedka, who was thinking all 
along, suddenly jumped from the terror of murder and asked ToMoy: 
‘ Why does one learn singing 1 ’ 

Tolstoy had no immediate reply. He only asked the boy: ‘Why do 
you draw well ? Why you write well 1 ’ Fedka again askai: * Yes, why 
to draw well 1 ’ In fact the child was searching for an answer; Wh&t is 
Art for? 

All his life Tolstoy thought over this question—on the mystanous 
connection between beauty and violence, between art and Hfe, between 
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love and death—which these children instmotively knew. Thirty-seven 
years later, in What is Art, he answered Fedka’s problem in three sentences: 
Art is a means through which the evolution of feeling proceeds; all men 
have access to art; and violence can be set aside by art. Thus, Tolstoy 
realized—as Plato did when in The BeptMic he wrote about music and 
gymnastic as civilizing the wildness of passion—^that art enjoys the unique 
function of uniting all men into a brotherhood, thus fosterin g the well-being 
of individuals and of humanity. 

Next, we come to science. It is, broadly speaking, the process of 
discovering and organizing knowledge. It enables one to predict (within a 
margin of uncertainties) future and gives power to man to mould the en¬ 
vironment to suit his need. Albert Einstein used to believe® that knowl- 
edge of what is does not entail us to what shovM be. But the scientific 
humanists—^with an understanding of the past history of the globe and of 
the universe—^try to picture definite goals of human aspirations. We hope 
that our splendid knowledge of the truth may give us the power—notwith¬ 
standing Einstein’s scepticism—^to guide us. Several writers including J. 
Bronowski, Michael Polanyi, H. Bentley Glass and Lord W. R. Brain have 
tried to find an ethical basis of science. Science’s claim to have a morality 
of its own stems from its continuous search for truth. On this basis these 
writers have tried to construct a foundation for human ethics also. 

For, after aU, science is the process of continuation of gradually in¬ 
creasing awareness of organisms to its milieu. At first, there was probably 
nothing. Then there was the inorganic universe. Then came the living 
matter. The environment in which these live are called biosphere. The 
next stage was set up with the evolution of mind giving rise to a new sphere 
of reality, the one in which man finds himself, namely, de Chardin’s noo- 
sphere (meaning mental sphere). Man has his being with one foot in the 
biosphere and the other one in the noosphere. This noosphere is rapidly 
increasing with the growth of knowledge. Who can foresee the possibili¬ 
ties of man in the domain of noosphere a million or a billion years hence ? 
Reverting back, could any amphibian some four hundred million years ago 
ever imagine the splendid realization of life’s potentialities now ? 

Looked at from the evolutionary angle of view sdenoe is seen as not 
merely recording of facts, but also, as J. Bronowski has stressed, creation of 
new entities, just like the creation of concepts like atom, evolidion, electro¬ 
magnetic fidd, mutation etc. In this it is alike creative art and creative 
literature. Science searches behind the phenomena of facts a system of 
relatedness. As Herbert Dingle states in his essay, ‘ Some Reflections on 
the History of Science ’, ‘amid all the changes of theories and pictures and 
conceptions, the relations remain and steadily accumulate’. In trying to 
discover hidden relations between phenomena, science progresses. It is in 
these relationships that the beauty in science lies. 

Just as science creates beauty, it also creates value. Science is a human 
activity and like all activities of man it entails value-judgments. A(^t. 
tedly, the science of value-judgment has not yet come into its own, neither 
it is widely recognized that science is not ethically neutral. One hardly 
knows much about the interactions of psychological forces which gives 
rise to the result—^the conscious feeling of value. Ethical values are as 
real entitieB as atoms, for these exist in human mind; and mind with its 
intricate awareness of existence is part of the physical umverse. 

Not by discourses on hair-splitting philosophy or gm^nce from 
%ious dogmas the tmderstanding of value will be achieved. On t^ 
other han^, the value-goals, the knowledge of what should be, may be reached 
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—K> the scientific humanists think—by rational studies of the interaction of 
the m>rld outside the individual with the microcosmos within Ms body and 
mind. The full scientific interpretation of values may be possible when 
we have known the Mstory of evolution of mind and have been able to 
interpret consciousness in the light of biological evolution. 

Science—^in fostering values—creates human worth. At a time when 
the Mghly ^cialized m(^em civilization, spendthrift of its grandeur, is on 
the point of going down by the Nemesis wMch it has itself created; at a time 
of evergrowing tempest of despair and pessimism, let us understand 
with a sombre feeling that ‘in creating human worth’—^in the wor^ of 
the young Norwegian poet, Nordahl Grieg, who was killed in a bombii^ 
raid on Berlin during the Second World War—‘we are creating 
peace’. 

The problems of value and etMcs are intermixed. Ethics is hot a 
body of fixed and immutable principle dictated by any God, but is a part of 
reality and, as a product of evolution of society, is itself evolving. As 
Evolutionary Humanist believes in nothing absolute, etMcs also cannot be 
viewed as having any absolute value, yet, as Julian Huxley has said, ‘etMcs 
are relative to a process wMch is both meaningful and of indefinitely long 
duration—^that of evolutionary progress’. 

In Man, the Universe, we may say, has become conscious of itself. 
And along with it evolution may be regarded as no longer a blind process. 
Whether we like it or not, the responsibility and scope for further evolution 
have fallen on the shoulders of man. With man as its lantern-bearer, 
evolution is gradually becoming conscious of itself, like the imivense. At 
this point when evolution is trying to free itself from chance events 
that ethics is injected into its process. Thus writes Julian Huxley 
(1943)1®: ‘Before man that process was merely amoral. After Ms emer¬ 
gence onto life’s stage it became possible to introduce faith, courage, love of 
truth, goodness—^in a word moral purpose—into evolution. It became 
possible, but the possibility has been and is too often unrealized.’ 

Perhaps, it may be proper here to enquire into the origin of first etMcal 
principles. Two of the etMcal principles are ‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself’ and ‘Love thine enemies’. Though Christianity parades itself 
that these precepts are its own etMcal creations, these commandments 
were in existence long before Christianity came into being. These two 
principles, wMch seem to be arbitrary and go beyond common sense, 
were shown by Sigmund Freud in Ms book. Civilization and its Discontent, 
to originate when men started forming groups or societies. Freud had 
pin-pointed the shocking truth—^when the mask of hypocrisy is taken out 
—that men are not fnendly creatures wishing for love, who simply defend 
themselves if they are attacked, but that they have a strong aggressive 
spirit. TMs tendency to agression troubles our relations with our neigh¬ 
bours and makes it imperative for culture to institute its hi gh demands. 
Giviiized society is perpetuaUy menaced voith, disintegratum tJa‘(yagh this pri¬ 
mary hostilUy of men Unoards one another. ’ (Italics mine.) 

Sir Arthur Keith speculated!! how in course of human evolution man 
acquired his two dominant instincts, love and hatred. The fundamental 
concept of Keith’s theory of evolution of homo sa/piens i84he idea of ‘groups’- 
Tiese groups had their own gene pools and in isolation from the rest of 
ma nkind ran through their own evolutionary development. When the 
population in the group increased they needed more territory to support 
them and had inevitably to come into conflict with the neighbouring groups- 
In these grofttp-conflid/s in the early history of m«.Ti1rind that we cmi see the 
origin of aggremve indinds. 
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A further remark will presently be made on the differentiation of 
instincts. When our prehuman ape-like ancestors left aboreal existence 
and came out to live in the open ground, they saw themselves surrounded 
by many ferocious eneQues. As a protection against these the aggressive 
instincts came into much use and consequently were gradually developed. 
Ag ain in analogy with the style of life of baboons we may assume that 
the early men moved in groups, just as the baboons move in social groups. 
(The range in baboon troup size shows a variation fipom 9 to I 86 . 12 ) por 
the cohesion of groups fellow-feelings or love came consequently to be 
developed. Thus love or libidinal instinct makes for group cohesion while 
the instinct of destruction or aggressive instinct plays its part in conquering 
new territory and in victory over alien people. 

In Sir Aithxir Keith’s theory the further march of evolution was thought 
to be harried on by the victorious group only. But this is not completely true. 
There is always gene mixture between the victorious and the vanquished 
which influenced their further evolution. This genetic mixing between the 
conqueror and the conquered is also shaping the destiny and evolution of 
nations and classes. Karl Marx tried to establish a theory of historical 
determinism. He saw history as class struggle motivated by considerations 
of economy. But what he missed to see is the biological basis of classes 
(C. D. Darlington!*). The difference that distinguishes the social classes 
can arise from genetic factors. This leads, to follow the idea to its logical 
conclusion, to the superiority of governing classes because of their better 
genetic endowment. Like Marx, Arnold Toynbee also tried to erect a 
theory of historical determinism. History, he saw, as a process of challenge 
of the environment and response to the challenge. Toynbee, like Marx, 
put the full responsibility of historical development to environment. He, 
too, missed to see the biological foundation of the events he studied. At 
our present state of knowledge the relative influence of these two factors 
as well as the role of individual and environment in the interpretation of 
history is not, however, much known. Bui, as Darlington has stressed, any 
interpretation of history should be supplemented with knowledge of the 
biological facts of life.!* 

4. Having made a short journey into the interpretation of histor}^, 
we now come back to our discussion on civilization and also to an inter¬ 
pretation of mankind’s oldest illusion —^religion. Civilization, as we 
xmderstand, originated in man’s need for social security. In civilized 
society the individual is in conflict because of two trends which are not 
always in the same direction: one, towards personal happiness, and the 
other, towards‘unity with the rest of mankind’. Thus the two processes 
of cifltural (cultiue is used synonymous with the word civihzation here) 
and individual developments contend with each other. 

In another essay, namely. Beyond the Pleasure PrincipU,^* Freud 
speculated that in addition to life instinct there is inherent in the organisms 
a death instinct, which marks a tendency to return to the inanimate nature. 
This death instinct is related to the aggressive instinct. In fact, when the 
latter one, instead of being directed to outside object, turns inwards, it then 
gives rise to the death wish. 

The stark reality about man is that the tendency to aggression is an 
innate instinctual disposition with him, and there lies—as Freud has shown 
^the main obstacle to culture. Freud’s theory of civilization is in con¬ 
tradiction to Spencer’s optimism on human progress although both me mn^ 
are the products of the impact of Darwinism on philosophy. ”!*^ . ® 
ever-increasing com{flezity of civilization, the iniflyidual e^nxden 0 m- 
Btinotual renunoiatioa becomes more and more critical. When it crosses 
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the threshold of enduraaoe the moral rules are set at bay and the nations 
indulge in the practice of wrongdoing and war.^B Xhe repressiomi axe 
inevitable in a civilized society under the present stage of human evolution, 
which Freud confessed in a letter to Einstein; these repressions made the 
idea of a peaceful world community impossible.^^ 

To dwell a little further on civilization and war, I quote below Freud’s 
remarks expressed with a touch of artistic beauty: 

*The natural instinct of aggressiveness in man, the hostility of 
each one against all and of all against each one, opposes this programnu) 
(the works of Eros, “which aims at binding together single hpman 
individuals, then families, then tribes, races, nations, into one great- 
unity, that of humanity ’*) of civilization. This instinct of aggression 
is the derivative and main representative of the death instinct we 
have found alongside of Eros, sharing his nile over the earth.' And 
now, it seems to me, the meaning of the evolution of culture is no 
longer a riddle to us. It must present to us the stru^le between 
Eros and Death, between the instincts of life and the instincts of des¬ 
truction, as it works itself out in the human species. This struggle is 
what all life essentially consists of and so the evolution of civilization 
may be simply described as the struggle of the human species for existence. 
And it is this battle of the Titans that our nurses and governesses 
try to compose with their lullaby song of Heaven! ’ (Italics mine.) 

This ‘struggle of the human species for existence’ was also beautifully 
described by R. W. Emerson: ‘Wlierever snow falls, man is free. Where 
the orange blooms, man is the foe of man.’ 

We have seen that civilization or culture grew out of man’s necessity 
to lead a secure social existence. But, in order to combat the destructive 
impulses, man created the religious commandments, like ‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself’, etc. Faced with natural forces superior to man, 
he created God in his own image and then attributed these credos—^which 
are, in fact, the outcome in course of evolution of society—^to Him. This 
had an unfortunate effect; the God-fearing religious-minded people could 
be restrained in outletting their aggressive elements for fear of incurring 
His wrath. But, if the iUusion of religion is unmasked by the cold logic of 
reason and people are told about it, then there is a possible danger culture 
may have to face from the oppressed and suffering multitude: knowing now 
that God does not exist or that ‘He is dead’, people won’t feel moral res¬ 
traint to kin neighbours to avenge social injustice. To avoid this possibility, 
there is this way out—^that masses must be educated, which in itself of 
course is a stupendous task and brought up to the level of the modem age, 
and also alongside fundamental ch^ges have to be wrought as Freud 
concluded in the relationship between religion and civilization. 

How to save civilization from its own destructive forces and effect 
peace ¥ This question has become cmcial now since the discovery of atomic 
and bacterial bombs which threaten to annihilate all lives and bring the 
earth to a state of cosmic peace. But this sort of peace majority of men 
will not, however, desire. The answer to the above question is by no means 
simple, or else we would have it on earth long before. All solutions ulti- 
irately must find out conditions for creating human worth for creating 
peace. Freud suggested in ‘Why Warf the formation of a superior class 
of free thinkers,* vdio woul4 be amenable to force and be zealous in the 

* The World Academy of Art and Science (An Agency for Homan Welfare)| 
BehCvot, Israel, may be r^jarded as such em institution of thinkers that Wieaf* 
dieamed. 
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quest of truth, whose function will be to guide the masses. To achieve 
this—realizing the difficulties created by politicians and religious leaders—he 
suggested one to subordinate his life of instinct to a life of reason. 

What we have called destructive instinct is akin to the love of exeiU- 
menl sinoe both are genetically related and both can be traced back to 
originate during or even before the hunting stage of early man. This love 
of excitement induces man to go to hunting, to dance halls, cinemas, etc. 
What is serious about excitement is that many of its manifestations are 
destructive, for instance, when the love of excitement leads to war. It is in 
these activities that man does not act from the motive of self-interest alone. 
Therefore in his The Nobel Prize Acceptance Speech, 1950^"^ Bertrand Bussell 
stressed that ‘pain should be taken to provide constructive outlets for the 
love of excitement. Nothing in the world is more exciting than a moment 
of sudden discovery or invention, and many more people are capable of 
experiencing such moments than is sometimes thought *. 

There are also other ways to transfer and sublime the aggressive 
instincts (1) by directing it to study Nature with science and arts as tools, 
(2) by cultivating international (local) games and sports. Play thus plays 
a very important biological role for the survival .of man. There is also a 
third possibility in the ferm of unification of manMnd through international 
marriages which is discussed in a later section of the essay. 

As we have seen civilization and religion are intimately related, so 
considerations on civilization should be complete if we pay similar ones on 
religion also, Preudi^ had shown how religion originated from the necessity 
of defending oneself against the superior forces of Nature, and that the 
religious instiucts are related to the longings of a helpless child for its father 
to stand by him. Thus he writes, ‘his longing for a father is a motive 
identical with his need for protecting against the consequences of his human 
weakness. The defence against chil^sh helplessness is what lends its 
characteristic features to the adult’s reaction to the helplessness which he 
has to acknowledge —a reaction which is precisely the formation of reh^on’ 
(page 20).i* This analysis leads to view religion as ‘the universal obsessional 
nemosis of humanity; like the obsessional neurosis of children, it arose out 
of the Oedipus complex, out of the relation to the father’. 

A point about religion should be stressed here. Psychoanalysis only 
tried to give psychological reason behind religious feelings; it has not proved 
that reli^ous sentiments or the mystical feelings like ‘the flight of the 
alone for the Alone’ are hoax. There is probably a true ‘religious feeling’ 
when man tries to wonder at the eternal mysteries and tries to find an 
answer to several of his questions which are truly unanswerable. There 
end all sciences and begin philosophy and religion. These questions 
are: Why thi« universe exists ? How was it originated ? Is existence 
essential ? Why this life exists 1 and finally what is the significance of 
human life? We do not know the answers. We may not know these 
ever. All we can do is to accept the facts as they are like Carlyle’s lady 
who accepted the universe. 

But, accepting the universe is not enough. As Julian Huxley has 
said, ‘We must learn to accept it, and accept it and our existence as the 
one basic mystery.* . 

Evolutionary TriiTnaniHTn , which may be regarded as the new reh^on 
of mankind, Hhall have to have this background of sombre awe in the few 
of the above-mentioned etemed riddles, the enigmas which to some pe<^te 
give rise to ‘ oceanic feelings ’, that is, the feelings of Umitless and unboimd^ 
sensationB. It also suggest manr—while he tries to reason out the 
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essenoe of things—the ways to deal with his manj'ian^ed problems of 
existence and keep alive his sense of marvel. 

In Scientific Humanism, art, poetry, science and religion try to form 
means to grasp the universe, however imperfect the apprehension of it may 
be. Goethe came to this idea when he wrote: 

He who has Science and has Art, 

Religion, too, has he; 

Who has not Science, has not Art, 

Let him religious be I 

^ < 

Thus in humanistic approach in religion it tries, along with art and 
science, to deal with the relation of man with the rest of the universe and 
with himself as well as evolving an ethics of behaviour of man with feUow- 
man and human society. In such a programme there is no waste of energy 
in trying to solve the unsolvable problems of the other world. But, on the 
other hand, in trying to concentrate on life in this world, in striving to 
make each day better and happier than the previous one, we can make 
this earth worth living into. Then, with pleasure, one will be able to say, 
wdth the German poet Heine: ‘We leave Heaven to the angels and the 
sparrows.’ 

In Evolutionary Humanism we believe and deal with the notion of 
progress which is essentially dynamic. Together with this we—^in Scientific 
Humanism—believe in life itself 1 In this view of life man tries—in course 
of his march through biUows of events—to have his own happy union with 
the ultimate fusion of the Trinity of goodness, truth and beauty in one 
majestic vision. It is a great debate—^ranging till now from the time of 
Heraclitus and Parmenides—^in the history of thought whether in Nature 
there is only ceaseless evolution of form (Heraclitus) or whether there is an 
absolute, fixed, reality—timeless and ultimate (Parmenides). We have not 
tried to seek an answer to it for it may be that the true answer may 
always lie in the abyss. But, as Sir "C 3 rril Hinshelwood has said,i® at least 
the later one is not the world in whi<^ life must be lived. In the former 
view of nature—according to which one thing changes into another with the 
passage of time and in effect gives rise to new qualities—science and the 
humanities come closest to complement each other: art, in trying to give 
colour and richness to life, and science, in striving to bring structure and 
coherence to the transitory events. As Oscar CWgill has remarked, ‘A 
world of change and flux... is the only world in which art and scimice have 
any immortality.’ In such a world, and in the realm of the adventures of 
ideas which spring from such a cosmos, the dichotomy between science and 
the humanities tends to annihilation. And when we have been able to erase 
out the dichotomy, may we then exclaim with Goethe who was versatile in 
both the arts and sciences:^® 

Natur und Kunst, sie sdieinen sich zu fliehen, 

Und haben sich, eh man es denkt, gefunden; 

Der Widerwille ist auch mir verschwunden, 

Und beide scheinen ^eich mich anzuziehen. 


(Nature and Art: no sooner do they seem to flee each other than they 
come together. In me, too, the antagonism has disappeared, and they 
seem to attract me both equally.) 

5. In the foregoing discussions I have tried to trace the origin of 
Evolutionary Humanism within the perspective of the great universe. I 
have also endeavoured to find a unity of thought and purpose in man’s life to 
the formulation of whidx Scientific Humanism may have a say. Sdence 
6b 
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has been {nctnred to describe reality di8pa«nonately. This may be true. 
No sdence has ever been, and perhaps sdenoe may never be, able to explain 
the Heart^beats and tears rolling down the dieeks when one listens to an old 
song, or recapitulates a far<away memcnry, an event as if belonging to 
another world. The irrevocableness of the past—^just because the past does 
not strive after life’s * fitfid fever of never-ending desires*—causes pain in the 
heart which in course of time becomes like pearls. Materialistic causes 
may be invoked to e3q>lain these, but we know they are so off-the-mark 
that these don’t really satisfy the heart. 

It is possible therefore that the efforts of explaining phenomena in 
terms* of other phenomena—omental or physical—are deficient in grasping 
the First Cause. It is exactly here that philosophy begms, for in philosophy 
there are only great questions, but no answer. 

Bht, here a paradox originates. Science may never be able to find 
an ultimate explanation of things, but nevertheless it is creating material 
advances in gigantic steps. For instance, the physicists’ comprehension of 
an electron is shadowy just as the electron itself may be, but on the other 
side of the picture we have marvellous advances in electronics. Again, 
although we have our being in space and time, it is quite possible®^ that 
space and time do not exist in microphysical domain. 

Whatever the ultimate nature of reality may be, the fact remains that 
science has advanced our material culture and ci^zation tremendously 
and no ultimate limit is apparently visible which science may not achieve. 
In the remaining part of this essay, I shall try to focus on the recent 
strivings of science towards improving the material conditions of life; in 
particular its guidance towards human evolution—^both biological and 
cultural. As we shall see, recent scientific discoveries, and the (hscoveries 
yet to be made, are continually bringing up fresh ethical questions. I 
shall also touch upon these questions in short. 

6. I begin this section with an article of faith, that is, I believe in 
the reality of evolutionary progress up to the time of writing. Living in 
the second half of the twentieth century I do not, however, share the un¬ 
bounded optimism of the French philosopher, Marquis de Condorcet, who, in 
the midst of the French Kevolution, explicitly set forth—^in his Historical 
View of the Progress of the Human Mind —^the idea that human progress is 
continuous and will persist till mankind reaches perfection. There are 
people, on the other hand—^perhaps a major portion of mankind—whose 
countenance shows the twilight of life and vanishing of afi thoughts of 
pleasure and beauty and hope and truth. As an example of such people 
Leila, wife of the central character Said, in Jean Genet’s Les Paravents 
says to him thus; ‘I want you—it’s my ugliness, earned minute by minute, 
that speaks—to be without hope. I want you to choose evil and always 
evil. I vrant you to ^ow only hatred and never love. I want you—^it’s 
my uglmess, earned second by second, that speaks—to refuse the brilliance 
of darlmRHH, the sofbness of flint, and the honey of thistles.* 

Events of the next few years, will decide who is right—the pessimism of 
Jean Genet’s heroine or the cautious optimism of mine. All history has 
led mankind to a precarious existence at the present moment. We camiot 
foretell who will triumph—l^th, or her enemy Hypocrisy. But, oiie 
thing is sure; for the stars in the midnight sky proclaim it: That life is 
hope, and that hope’s arrow is towards progress. 

Prof. C. H. Waddington has brilliantly advanced the case for evolu¬ 
tionary progress in his Tlie Nature of lAfefi^ He has argued that the term 
progress is given to the transition from simple forms of life to the much more 
elaborate kinds such as the mammals which appeared in the earth’s history 
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in rolatively recent period. Some people, however, argue that for these 
oases of traosition the term progress riiould not be given. I3iey even 
argue that it is man who thinks tlmt transformation from worm to philoso¬ 
pher is progress, but not the worm. To this one may like to reply with 
Waddington: ‘We will take seriously the worm’s claim to be our equals 
when the worms come and present it, but not before.* 

There is, however, no certainty in the belief in progress. Waddington 
has argued that evolution tended towards complexity and further that 
complexity is good because it may have survival value. For instance, by 
evolving temperature regulatory mechanism and by taking more care of 
the infants the mammals definitely scored an edge over the reptiles m the 
struggle for life. Again the most important factor in the evolution and 
subsequent domination of man has been the growth of his forebrain and 
the mental activity connected with it, intelligence. But what guarantee 
is there that this very intelligence producing knowledge may not bring 
disaster to the human race? Knowledge, if it is not tempered with the 
will to goodness and the feeling for humanity, is to be feared. The bl^ok 
cloud causing fear is already looming overhead. 

At this juncture of history we need hope as never before and a new 
faith to guide us. This new assurance may be had from Scientific 
Humanism. Along with more faith we need more of wisdom which is the 
Trinity consisting of knowledge, will and sentiment. Knowledge is growing 
and continue advancing. Old knowledge has brought deadly weapons. 
New knowledge may bring deadlier ones. This dangerous possibility we 
have to remember and face with coinage. In no case one can barter away 
the freedom of thought—^although some of these thoughts may produce dan¬ 
gerous knowledge—^for mere survival. It is for this freedom to think that 
we may draw encouragement, that Galileo, Copernicus and Bruno suffered. 
That’s why I agree with the veteran thinker, Vannevax Bush, that ‘our 
simple survival is not worth so much that it is to be purchased at the cost 
of intellectual stultification’.28 K we are not to make sorry figures of 
ourselves we have to let the flag of free-enquiry stay raised overhead. We 
must never, however, forget that this precious freedom that I am 
championing here necessarily brings in its trail an obligation to enhanced 
responsibility. 

7. The hope of future lies in the freedom of thought. New knowle^e, 
new ideas—^gleaming out fr'om the dusk, like stars shining from a clear, dark 
sky—^will come from the infinity of human spirit. These new ideas 
originate in the stirrings of mind, because there is an infinity in man which 
mekes him so restless and so unhappy. The new knowledge will in 
turn suggest ways to betterment of both the human nature and the 
environment. For the evolution of man both ncAure and nurture play 
complementary and significant roles. Already we know many of the 
theoretical concepts by the application of which humanity can be improved. 
I shall here indicate only a few of these for the ideas are floating—so to say 
—^in the air and are accessible to any inquisitive mind to pluck. 

These ideas which today we are imagining have the potentialities of 
great material improvement. To these l^lderlin’s poetic diction is true: 
‘Like the eagle l^fore the thtmderstorm foreboding flies the bold spirit 
before coming gods.* 

Back now to some of these ‘ea^e-like’ ideas (spirit)! The further 
evolution of man can be carried out by two processes. One method is 
cafled psychosocial or sodogenetio (that is, cultural method) way of human 
evolution. This method has been suggested by Julian Hua^y who rightly 
claims that man will evolve by sharing his knowledge with fellow-man. 
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The important tools for transmitting certain types of acquired characters 
are by i^e processes of education and mutual instruction. 

Education occupies the central position in modem civilization. Thomas 
Henry Huxley in the last century lifted up his voice in favour of mass 
education because he rightly thought that ‘the people perish for lack of 
knowledge’. His grandson, Julian Huxley,** treated education as a social 
process and has looked at it in the perspective of evolution. The picture 
that has emerged about human destiny from the evolutionary vision is 
this: that man is a part of Nature, and must live in responsible partners^ 
with Nature instead of exploiting her most irresponsibly as at present. We 
must stop being a gang of robbers exploiting as much as we can from Nature 
without at the same time trying to conserve her resources. We must leave 
the arrogant idea of ‘ conquering ’ Nature and base, for instance, the economic 
polic 3 f on utilitarian considerations rather than on profit motives as is now 
done in all the countries. 

In a narrow space on this essay on man it is not possible to discuss 
in detail Huxley’s suggestions as regards education which I broadly 
share. I will rather point the reader to his admirable essay. I shall take, 
however, an opportunity to note his thought on the educational systems of 
underdeveloped countries because of its importance to India. His sugges¬ 
tion is equally applicable for developed countries also. Huxley writes: 
‘During education at all stages, stress should be laid on biological 
science, notably physiology and its applications in regard to health, and 
ecology and its applications in regard to conservation and land use, rather 
than on physics and chemistry and their application in technology.’* It 
may be pointed out that the present educational system is based largely on 
physical sciences and in laying the foundation on biological sciences Hiixley 
aims to swing the pendulum farthest. It may be a drastic course to take, 
but that when a balanced stage will be reached both the approaches will 
have equal share in promoting human welfare. 

The survival of any nation depends vitally on and conditioned by 
education. ‘The educated mind is the guardian genius of democracy’, as 
Mirabeau Lamar’s famous saying goes. If democracy is to succeed in the 
scientific age, then as Eugene Rabinowitch has pointed out in the essay. 
Science and Humanities in Education (1958), there will be a growing need 
for the public and political leaders alike ability to exercise sound judgement 
in situations dealing with technical or scientific facts. This will require a 
general education in science by all men and women to enable them to 
make a proper choice of experts, not on the basis of their political 
opinions and shades but because of their competence. There is another 
merit in scientific education, besides the fact that science places before man 
a vast perspective of time and space and the forces moulding the stars and 
atoms; it is that modem science teaches man to live in a world of prob¬ 
abilities and possibilities. It teaches one, as Rabinowitch pointed out, to 
be open-minded, atnd to have a relativistic and complementary approach to 
truth and to discard the world of absolute certainties. Bohr’s comple¬ 
mentarity principle could be applied not only to the concepts of wave and 
particle but to the human situation also—as between different cultures. 
This sort of attitude is what is needed in today’s world of discontent. 

It is important to point out here that in devising educational programme 
due cognition should be taken of man’s great genetic diversity as remarked 
hy Blmst Ma 3 rr. Equality of opportunity— thsA is what democracy means 
necessitates variations in education. There is no equality of opportumty 
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natosa envirozimeat is varied. As the British historian, H. Q. Wells, 
remarked: ‘Human history becomes more and more a race between Eduoa* 
tion and CJatastrophe.* Baing restricted by space, I shall just stop here with 
only this remark: the purpose of eduoaticm should be to teach one, not what 
to think, but how to think. And there must remain no pla<% for dogmas of 
any sort in educational prc^ammes as it should be, in fact, within the 
humanist’s frame as conceiv^ by Huxley. 

If we are to achieve welfare state or Huxley’s ‘Fulfilment Society’ 
one of the goals of education should be, while emphasizing the human 
ecological approach, to bring into sharper focus of all sections of public the 
ever-growing danger of popifiation explosion. In old days population used 
to fluctuate about a roughly average number which is not possible nowa¬ 
days due to advances in medical sciences. While medical discoveries have ad¬ 
vanced many philanthropic causes they have also reaped some disadvantages 
to our species by holding in check the processes of natural selection. It is, 
therefore, quite possible that mankind has tended to degenerate under 
civilized conditions. On the other hand, the diminution of the intensity of 
natural selection, even if it is only a transitory phase, has freed us from the 
ruthless struggle for life. With the ever-growing increases of population 
this diminution of natural selection caimot be pennanent. If the present 
rate continues—^because people in general are by no means sapient—^the stark 
reality of Nature’s way will once again be apparent: the ways of war, famine, 
pestilence and death. Even now in the literature and life of the twentieth 
century the agony is evident as when Hemingway comments in his A Natural 
History of the Dead: ‘I do not know, but most men die like animals, not 
men.' 

8 . In the preceding section we have noticed the sociogenetic or 
cultural mode of human evolution. This method of evolution is far more 
rapid than the biological mode in which genes transfer information from 
generation to generation. Although the cultural method of evolution is far 
more rapid than the genetic method of the same the later one has still an 
important part to play. It is wrong to underestimate the role of biogenetic 
evolution. 

Even before the modem principles of genetics were known men carried 
on successfully the biological reshaping of plants and'animals successfully. 
Men must try to improve their nature along with the environment. So 
long efforts were and are mostly to improve the material condition, that is, 
the enviromnent of man. These do not foster permanent benefit because 
all is lost as soon as the conditions change. Therefore, positive attempts 
should be vigorously undertaken to improve human nature by improving 
his heredity. In fact, as Hermaim Muller observed,®# ‘men would indeed 
be ignoble if they, Narcissus-like, worshipped their present selves as the 
acmes of perfection, and reserved their efforts to bring about genetic 
betterment for their cattle, their com, and the yeast that gives them beer’. 
Some men, however, will leave such smugness of attitude and will endeavour 
to see their ideals put into corporeal form. Such men will have as their 
aims the improvement of the race both genetically and culturally. 

Discussing the pfb^peots of genetic progress Muller reasoned how 
man’s present genetically determined constitution beats the imprints of 
styfe of life that he led since the time of his emergence from his prehuman 
ancestors. Ccmipared to the evolution of early men the evolution of modern 
men is characterized by the mergii^ of innumerable number of small isolated 
sodal groups. possibility of mankind splitting into different species 
has been very much lessened mid will remain so as long as the technolc^eal 
civilization ^uxes. For the technologioal culture favours intarbreeding bf 
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breaking geo^phical isolation. This diminishes multiple chances of 
success which intra>group selection offers. Moreover, whatever intra-group 
sdective processes remain, these" processes, observes Muller,*® ‘tend to 
preserve and in some ways even to aid the multiplication of characteristics 
that are disserviceable to the welfare of the group as a whole—that is, of 
the species’. Thus, it looks that farther amplification of technological 
culture to which we are leading will bring ultimate extinction of the human 
race. 

There is only one way left to effect the survival of the species; it is by 
using cultural interference and making conscious use of his foresight. 

Muller has discussed many ways by which biological improvements 
can be effected in man. The first and fundamental step that is to be 
taken in directing future evolution of man is checking population explosion. 
The world is already overpopulated. The population should at first be 
brought down to an optimum size, which is much less than the present 
figure, after which genetic improvements can be carried through. Here we 
will have to face the question: Does the declaration of universal human 
rights entail the right to unlimited reproduction* The answer to this 
question—^in the context of global rise in population—^is a definite and 
&ra ‘No’. Man should feel enlarged social obligations in relation to the 
perpetuation of the species, rather than take glory in maximum number of 
offspring he produces regardless of quality. 

This increased awareness of social responsibility should enable one to 
see that it is harmful, in the interest of the human race, to reproduce 
defective—^physically and mentally—children. Just as we seek advice in 
case of our health problems similarly we should seek advice when it concerns 
the vital question of reproduction. We should observe some humility if— 
in the interest of the posterity—we find in us some shortcomings—physical, 
temperamental and intellectual. In that case we should forego reproduction 
but still will be able to find satisfying social and other work. For an ex¬ 
tensive discussion on the above and on other related matters I refer the 
readers to the interesting article by Muller, The Guidance of Human Evolu¬ 
tion, Commenting further on how many children exactly a person should 
have, we can say that there is no hard and fast rule concerning it looking 
from the point of view nf his genetic constitution. Because such precision 
is not necessary for natural selection and there is any excess number natural 
selection will take care of itself. Moreover such precise predictions are not 
much possible since the determination of the developed traits will be com¬ 
plicated by environmental influences. Hence, taking a long-term view we 
should be satisfied if the trend is in the desired direction. And this trend 
—^which protects and tends to improve his genetic materials—should always 
be sought. 

On the basis of the above argoments Muller has treated the problem 
of ethical values. Many of our higher values—like wisdom and co-operative 
behaviour^—^are both culturally and genetically determined. The possession 
of these values has placed man in a superior position in the ammal m>rld 
and it also helps survival of individuals and societies which cultivate mese. 
In all possible ways, genetically and culturally, ourtendeavour should be to 
attain increased fellow-feeling and higher intefligenoe. l 

9 . Now we discuss a few of the positive measures to effert tlm genetic 
iniprovement of the human race. The most important factor in the evolu¬ 
tion of mankind has been his intelligence, that is, the capacity to learm 
There are evidences that intelligenoe is genetically detemined. n a^ 
idanning on human improvement two factors should be ‘ 

membered: ono, that leiwlership in science, technology and arts comes from 
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very fev exceptionally gifted individuals; secondly, a small increase in the 
avenge intelligence—and the average intelligence of human race is painfully 
too low—will shift a little the spectrum of distribution of intelligence in the 
population. This slight shift, however, will mean a large inramse in abso> 
mte number of $pfted ]peaph. The benefits resulting therefrom will then be 
very considerable. 

According to the recent literature*® the frequency curves of inteUigenoe 
of two widely distinct groups—like the Europeans and the Indians for 
instance—overlap over abnost the whole of their extent. This means that 
both the groups have almost half of their population genetically stupider 
compared to the other half. Basing on these findings we may takd the 
following measure for the genetic improvenKsnt of the species: to initiate 
interbreeding between the genetically elite-halves of the Afferent groups or 
races of mankind. This method will not only help furthering growth of 
intelligence of the human race but also will be a very powerful factor towards 
the unification of mankind. This will reduce intra-group struggle for domi¬ 
nance for power which is at the root of major crises of war in the present 
stage of hktoiy. The desirability for such international marriages was 
never so acute as now. 


What we need today is the widespread awareness of the various biological 
factors influencing the destiny of mankind and then to base our social 
policies in the light of our new knowledge of eugenics. To solve the ‘ storms ’ 
m the history of our species we should aU stress, as Sir Julian Huxley 
pointed out in the important Galton Lecture in 1962, ‘the need for planning 
the environment in such a way as will promote our eugenic aims’. Many of 
our present-day social policies and philanthropic measures are increasing 
the probability of genetic regression and degeneration. 

Many factors are working today towards increasing this probability; 
(1) the artificial radiations from atomic and nuclear blasts are mostly adding 
up the genetic load and (2) the economically less favoured classes are producir^ 
more offering than the more favoured classes in many countries. Both these 
factors have done damage to man’s genetic equipment. Since we have 
realized these new dangers it is up to us to reverse the process by both 
educating the whole section of people and by concerting efforts. 

Huxley and Muller have suggested various measures, some of which 
can only be undertaken through international agencies such as the U.N. 
and its specialized agencies like the F.A.O. and the U.N.E.S.C.O., the World 
Bank, etc. For example, let us consider the population problem. It is quite 
imaginable that some countries will strive to check their population, 
whfle there may be countries which do not believe in such things. In that 
case in the long run people who are not controlling population will try to 

g ush into the territories of the nations which are controlling their number. 

uch efforts on the part of nations not practising population control will 
inevitably lead to war and what is more deplorable will put them in ad¬ 
vantageous position. Thus it is seen that the United Nations should 
make population control in the world its major item of work and shall 
decide the optimum number of people the nations should have. 

Practical difficulties can be foreseen in implementing such a prc^amme. 
A nation may decide to go ahead with its own whims without pa 3 ring any 
attenticHQ to the advice of the U.N.O, If that is so, should the U.N.O. 
enfrrroe its policy by force ? Such unpleasant things can be avoided if the 
nations show prudence and a standard of morality equal to individual’s 
standard of morality. It is often seen that groups, like say religious fana¬ 
tics, indulge in brutalities wliicb none of the inffividuals comprising the 
grotq) will indulge in when he alone acts. The important |ffobl^ i®* 
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How to enhance group-morality to the level of individual morality ? Man 
must solve this if he is to survive. 

Coming to some of the possibilities opened up by modem science, we 
can see its progress in achieving positive eugenic results, like sterilization of 
defective people, artificial insemination donation, etc. Again, technical 
advances are now in process of perfection about deep-fi:eezing of spermatozoa 
and also ovum. These will tremendously help to better man’s genetic 
future if only we show enou^ broadinindedness and enlarged social 
obligations. 

Another method that leads to the eugenic ends is the one of encouraging 
assortative mating, as suggested by Frederick Osborn.* The term is 
used to describe the tendency of marriage partners to resemble one another 
as a. result of preference or choice. Assortative mating, which tends to 
segregate the population into different genot 3 irpes, can, in association with 
natural selection, be an important factor in improving the hereditary 
abilities. Again, recent understanding of the role of genetic determinants 
has opened up the possibility of control of mutational processes, in the 
design and synthesis of genetic determinants as well as the innovation of 
methods for the introduction of new genetic determinants into the genome 
of living organisms (E. L. Tatum, 1963).t Such potentialities might bring 
in the wake of their realization new moral dilemmas about the application 
of science such as was experienced when controlled fusion energy was 
released. 

10. In this essay on Man, I have tried to sketch in brief the many- 
fangled possibilities of genetic and cultural improvement of the human 
race although one may not share*®*®® a spirit of optimism which is my 
faith about the ultimate results looking to a long-time interval. Whatever 
may be the result—and whether one believes in progress, no matter what 
may have been the accidents of life, as I do—^the modem scientific dis¬ 
coveries have, in addition to material change, brought some serious con¬ 
flicts regarding ethical values and mores of society. These values are 
derived from cultural evolution and ultimately may have biological basis. 
I shall here bring only one problem, that is the subject of crime. Before we 
try to punish a criminal we shojild ask ourselves the question: How much is 
the criminal responsible for the crime he has committed ? The answer to it 
is not at all simple not only because we have to have a unique answer to 
the problem of free will versus determinism, but also for the reason that 
crimes may have biological basis. If that is so, then it is the responsibility 
of the parents who caused the mating of the offspring who later became 
criminal rather than the criminal himself. After all, what justice it is tf 
one has to suffer for the mistakes of his parents ? The society also ulti¬ 
mately has to share the parents’ responsibility for the reason that it helped 
the parents to marry. 

The problem of moral laws, crime, justice and ethics is very com¬ 
plicated indeed and although the unique answer to this problem may not 
be easy to seek, still we should not lose sight to cultivate the sp^t of 
objective scientific attitudes to it. We should not debase science and JP®® 
confidence in it for science represents the level best of our understanding 


, • Frederick Osbom: ‘Absolute Weapons—The American 

(reply to R. A. MoConneU’s article, ‘The Absolute Weapon’, published m June, , 

t ^ietorminants’ in The Stdent^ ^^fwTier^lSSe 

^bration of the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. The Rockefeller Ins i 

pp. 208-218 (laes). 
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alxrat the world around us and the cosmos within us. Soienoe is peipe< 
tually searching the objective truth. We are cultured and dvilissed just 
because we value truth and we know—rather it is an article of faith with 
^—^that trutk shall make us free. 

At the source of this essay lies the realization that Truth is great 
and that she shall make us free. In the course of our tortuous joumej' 
through the universes of life and matter comes a feeling that there is only 
one truth and, within the limits of each, both the humanities and sdence 
attain it,*i Scientific Humanism, by honouring truth, is to act as a bridge 
over the abyss lying between life and mind. The central problem in 
Western philosophy had traditionally dealt with the conflict betw^h the 
two concepts, life and mmd, that is, between Schopenhauer’s Will (life) and 
Idea (mind). Schopenhauer, the metaphysidan of the German Eomantic 
Movement—as it occurs in all romanticism—downgraded the Intellect*while 
at the same time he exalted the instinctive side of man. Nietzsche in the 
Birth of Tragedy exalted life over thought, but in the following years he 
changed his mind and thought became to him the only important aim. In 
The Magic Mountain Thomas Mann—Schopenhauer’s intellectual heir— 
showed how the Will in the end got better of Idea. It seems, however, 
following Neils Bohr, that the antagonism between Will and Idea, between 
volition and contemplation debat^ since the time of the Greek philos¬ 
ophers, is not fundamental but that they bear to each other complementary 
relationship. The existence of similar complementary relationsldp between 
matter and life was also postulated by him. Bohr, moreover, pointed out, 
when he approached the old problem of the foundation of ethical values, our 
confrontation with the complementary relationship inherent in the human 
situation as when we discuss the concepts such as justice and compassion. 
It was for long known since Confucius the great difBculty to mete out justice 
to one who is at the same time also loved. Such confrontations remind us 
that we are all actors and spectators, whence may originate the feeling of 
tragic sense of life in the drama of existence. This new ideal—^in fulfilling the 
spiritual faculty in man—is to make him free. In seeking this freedom all 
humanity is in the position of the poet Robert Herrick who received the 
following letter from one Doctor Gehring, his friend 

‘You are full of splendid possibilities and you are to remember 
that I have told you that just because you are not satisfied with yourself 
is the unmistakable sign of the “ spiritual faculty ” within you, striving 
to be freed. Follow the furrow now, since you must, but lift up your 
eyes and let your soul “ Sing of arms and the heroes”! The power of 
an ideal, to 1^, is the greatest thing in human life.’ 
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REVIEWS OP BOOKS 

Bold of Obidntal Stodibs nr thb Humaotkes. New Delhi, 1964 
Pp. 66. 

TSiis is the proceedings of a symposium held at New Delhi on 6th 
January, 1964, on the occasion of the Twenty-sixth International Congress 
of ^entalists. This small booklet reproduces, in full, the inaugural 
and the concluding addresses of Professor Humayun Kabir, the Chairman, 
and the speeches of Professors S. K. Chatterji, J. Piliozat, A. Palat, 
A. L. Basham and Norman Brown. A very brief reference is made, in a 
singlb page, to the observations of Dr. Buddha Prakash, Dr. K. Hiiber, 
Shn P. N. Pushp and Dr. A. A. Gflber. 

The hope aroused by the subject chosen for the symposium is belied 
by the speeches, as they mostly repeat the trite observations on the relation 
between the East and the West, formerly regarded as two opposing and 
conflicting worlds in life and thought and now conceived as integral parts of 
one human culture. Dr. S. K. Chatterji, after an elaborate historical 
review in course of which he emphasized tike role played by Par MongoUca 
—a rather new historical conception difficult to understand—deplored the 
‘tacitly though thoughtlessly admitted barriers between Oriental Studies 
and Gteneral or Western Humanities’. Animated by a strong desire ‘to 
combine these two halves into a single whole’, he held up before the learned 
assembly the vision of a mighty array of the great minds of the West and 
the East (citing about 30 individual names from Homer to Rabindranath, 
in addition to the generalities like Christian Pathers, Vedic seers, 
Chinese and Japanese Nature Poets, Zen Masters and others of Asia) who 
‘must join han^ to form a corpus of World Humanism, irrespective of the 
West and the East’. The only practical means to achieve this noble end, 
in his opinion, ‘would be to prepare graded compendia for all sections of 
students, in schools, colleges and universities, where the message of “ Orien¬ 
talism ” may reach the West, and that of “ Occidentalism” the countries of the 
East’. One may be pardoned for doubting the practical value of this 
suggestion and may weU refuse to regard the ‘new course started in Columbia 
University' ‘an easy way' to achieve the object. 

Professor Basham was the only speaker who struck a somewhat original 
note. He disagreed with the view expressed by other speakers * about the 
task of the Orientalist in bringing about peace and brotherhood by ex¬ 
plaining the civilizations of Asia to the W^it’. He rightly points out that 
the Bohol^ engaged in interpreting abstruse Oriental texts like the Rigveda 
‘can in no way be motivated by the desire to strengthen human brother¬ 
hood and his work contributes only infinitesimally to that noble ideal’. 
He denies that deeper knowledge necessarily leads to deeper fellowship and 
suggests that * We must strive not merely to know, but to imderst^d and 
love'. But ‘one na n only love individuals, not cultures and civilizations, 
and a sincere Mendship between an Asian and a Western, or vice versa, dws 
* more to cement the bonds of human brotherhood than a thousand Orien¬ 
talists working in their studies’. Such a speech was sure to prick the 
bubble in the whole show. . i 

Prc^BSsor Norman Brown's plea for the practical valued of Oriental 
Studies in modem age is really a plea for the study of the histo^ of maamnd, 
as he indirectly admits when he refers at the end to the teachings of history 
solving ‘our besetting problems today*. 

( 205 ) 
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On the whole, it may be doubted whether those who attended the 
symposium were much wwer when they left it, about the role of Oriental 
Studies in the Humanities. 

B. C. Majumoab 

DxMocau.oY IN NEFA. By Verrier Elwin, with a Forewtwd by P. N. Luthra. 

North-East Frontier Agency, Shillong, 1966. Pp. xi-f 196. Price not 

mentioned. 

The tribal communities of NEFA have been progressively coming under 
the administrative system of India. In many places, ^ey retain their 
tribal organization .of government and of the administration of justice, 
though these are sometimes in a mutilated form. Dr. Elwin always pleaded 
that the tribal councils should be made use of, as far as possible, in matters 
relating to government and economic development. 

In the present book, he collected information on the councils in vogue 
among the Monpa, Sherdukpen, Aka, Apa Tani, Dafla and other tribes. 
Case after case has been presented, eitW from Dr. Elwin’s own observation 
or from the work of several research officers working under his guidance. 

The book is very readable, and gives us a glimpse of the rational and 
sometimes irrational motivations which lie at the root of tribal ethics and 
custom. It will be a useful book of reference. 

NmiAL Kumab Bosk 

Dacca the Mughal Cahtal. By Dr. Abdul Karim, Reader in History, 

Dacca University. Asiatic Society of Pakistan Publication, No. 16, 

Dacca. First published December 1964. Price in Pakistan Rs.20 ; 

Abroad 40 sMUfrigs or $7.60 {U.S.A.). 

The role of Dacca in political history and its architectural remains 
have received a fair share of attention from scholars. But the book under 
review presents an altogether different Une of approach. 

Dr. Abdul Karim, the author of Social History of the, Muslims in Bengal, 
Corpus of the Muslim Coins of Bengcd and Murshid Qvli Khan and His 
Times, has told ‘the story of the rise and fall of the Mughal capital, the 
part played by Dacca in the Mughal administrative system and the economic 
factors leading to her rise and M’. The theme is extremely important and 
interesting and the work throws light on administrative and economic 
history of medieval India and especially of Bengal during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 

The book, together with a bibliography and an index covers 614 pages 
besides the prrface, abbreviations and table of contents. Out of these, six 
chapters tracing the story of Dacca which contain 108 pages and 13 appendices 
cover 389 pages. There ore five maps showing: 

(i) Subah Bangalah according to the Ain-i-AMxEri (1682). 

(ii) Environs of Dacca (1766) after Beimell. 

(iii) The demarcation between pre-Mughal and Mughal Dacca. 

(iv) City of Dacca and its Cantonments (1869). 

(v) European Settlement in Old Dacca. 

The select bibliography refers to the sources and books used by the 
author in the preparation of the volume. These are of six cat^ories: 

(a) Pecrian and Urdu works. Among these are Persian chronicles and 
memoirs like the Akbamamah, the Ain-i-Akbari, Tvzuk-i-Jahangiri, Babari- 
tiam-i-Ghaibi, I^^)al7uumah'i-Jahangiri, Mirai^i-Ahmadi, Faihiyya~i‘ibriyyu, 
Siyar-uhMutah^rin, Tan^-i-Bangahh, Riyaz-us-Salaiin and others. 
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{b) Mamisoript records of the £adia Office library, London, viz. Bengal 
Revmne Consultations, Bengal Board of Revenue Proceedings, Boss’s 
Collection, Diary and Gonsadtations of the Dacca Council (i.e. Dacca 
Factory Records and Dacca diaries of Rankin), Bengal i^blic Consultations, 
Home Miscellaneous Series, Proceedings of the Dacca Provincial Council 
and Secret Consultations, etc. 

(e) Documentary printed works, like English Factories in India, Ascoli’s 
Final Report of the Sitrvey and Settlement of Dacca, Firminger’s Fifth Report, 
Diary of William Hedges, Hill’s Three FreiM^vmen in Bengal, Himter’s 
Staligtical Accownl of BengcA, S. Master’s Diaries, etc. 

(d) Voyages and travels like those^ of Manrique, Bernier, Bowrey, 
Manucci, Tavernier and Bishop Heber. 

(e) Other modem works, and 

(/) Journals. 

The six chapters are as follows: 

Chapter I deals with an introduction (Name of Dacca): After discussing 
the origin of the name Dacca, the author discusses the geographical features 
and hydrography of the city and concludes that considerations of strategy 
and commerce weighed with Islam Khan Chishti in favour of transfer of 
the capital from Rajmahal to Dacca (Jahangimagar). 

In Chapter II the chronology of the Nawabs of Dacca (1608 to 1712) 
has been discussed as well as that of the naib-nazims from 1717 to 1843. 

Chapter III traces the growth of the city of Dacca. In discussing the 
forces contributing to its growth, the author has described the part played 
by governmental establishments as well as landed and commercial interests. 
The ‘golden period’ of the city started from Shaista IQian. The situation 
of different localities of Dacca has then been discussed. ^ 

Chapter IV describes Dacca as administrative headquarters. The 
capital accommodated the Subahdari and diward establishments. The 
jurisdiction and administrative machinery of the Dacca niabat has been 
explained with reference to sair collections. 

In Chapter V, which describes Dacca as a centre of trade and 
commerce, the author has expressed the view that ‘the most important 
fact to contribute to the growth of Dacca as a commercial centre was the 
establishment of Shahbandar there by the Mughals’. He has then de¬ 
scribed the emergence and activities of different foreign traders—Asiatic, 
Portuguese, Dutch, French, the English. Fhially, he has pointed out that 
‘Dacca served a double purpose in relation to the country’s commerce—(a) 
the town as a manufacturing station and marketii^ place and (6) the port as 
a place for receiving and despatching both country and imported goods’ 
(p. 79). 

Chapter VI gives a picture of the economic life of Dacca. After tiymg 
to estimate the population of Dacca during its peak period of growth (about 
4 to 6 lakhs), the author has tried to analyse the occupational groups of the 
people and ass^ their economic condition from the points of view of the 
general wealth of the city and the living conditions of the people. Lastly, 
he has referred to the vexatious currency system with 16 denominations of 
coins miwilftftAing in Dacca, which was referred to by James Steuart in his 
PrindpUs of Money Applied to the Present Stale of the Coin in Bengal (1772). 

These (hapters are based on the above-mentioned classes of sources 
supplemented by Inscriptions and Coins. Rennell’s Atlas has been used for 
topography. 

The appendices deal with selected manusmpt documents on the early 
part oT the India Company’s administration in Bengal relating to 
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Daooa oat of the vast mass preserved in the India Office library (now Com- 
monwealtii Eelalions Office), London. The author studied these during 166(K- 
62 as a Commonwealth sdiolar under the Commonwealth Sdiolarship and 
Fellowship Plan, U.K. These appendices are on the following topios: 

(1) Account of receipts in JuOs, bazars and gatyes at Dacca, (2) 
Account of settlement of hhxmar (spirituous liquor) mcM at 
Dacca, (3) Muhammad Beza Khan’s account of Dacca revenues, (4) 
list of dependent dwuMs of the Dacca Shdhbcmdar, (5) list of dependent 
ehaukis of the Tobacco maJU, (6) Dacca Collector’s letter and sair, (7) 
Bate of taxes collected in the ShaMxmdar, (8) Average price of goods at 
the Dacca market, (9) Bate of average tax^ collected in hais, IxMo/rs and 
ganjes of Dacca, (10) Accounts of daily collection of duties at the 
Sh^bandar, (11) Register of Rcmandhs issued by the Shahbandar. (12) 
Description and inventory of the house of Zahur un-Nisa, zamindar of 
Gangamandal, (13) Price of commodities at the Dacca market in the 
eighteenth century. 

These appendices throw light on the Mughal administrative and eco¬ 
nomic conditions in Bengal before 1766 and are hkely to be extremely valuable 
to discerning and painstaking scholars working on this period, especially 
those who have no access to the India Office Library. It is, however, a tough 
job to extract useful economic details from the dry list of bewildering 
figures. It is expected that Dr. Karim would give his own analysis for the 
benefit of the general reader in the next edition. The get-up and printing 
is good. One would have wished some of the maps to have been clearer. 

J. N. Sabkjlr 

Madhuba Sakoita op Pabasurama Ray. Published by the Visva- 
Bharati. Edited by Sri Amitabha Chaudhuri. Royal quarto. Pp. 
311 and 64. 

The book under review publishes for the first time an account in verse 
of the love exploits of Radha and Krishna, a popular theme of Vaisnava 
poets, by Parasurama Ray. It naturally fidls into the Vaisnava group of 
Beng^ poetry and judg^ by the merits of the book under review the 
author deserves a place among the major Vaisnava poets. The style followed 
is like that adopted by K^hnadas Kaviraj in his Chaitanya GharUd- 
mrUa which, as the name shows, is a biography in verse of Shri Chaitanya. 
The main text of that book has been written in Bengali but it is supported 
by copious quotations from Sanskrit books. The same method has been 
adopted here. 

The book has been edited by Sri Amitabha Chaudhuri, the distin¬ 
guished jounmlist. Ihe task had been assigned to him early in the fifties 
when he was a member of the teaching stafiT of the Visva-Bharali and it u s 
point of satisfaction that it has been at last completed. The reading is 
based on two old manuscripts recovered from different places, one from 
Cuttack and the other from Birbhum district. According to the Editor the 
poet belongs to the seventeentii century although the two manuscri^ 
bear much later dates, namely 1166 B.S. in the case of the one recovered 
from Cuttadc and 1193 B.S. in the one recovered firom Birbhum district. 

The text is preceded by an introduction which is fairly substantial 
ru nni n g into 64 dosely printed pages. It covers all essential points oon- 
oenilng the boc^ and indudes subjects like biographical data of pocw 
the date of the book, its subject-matter, Hteraxy merits, principal daarad*** 
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etc. The quality of editmg is high. The text, however, suffers from a 
blemish. IQie Sanskrit verses quoted in the body of the text are full of 
mistakes. It appears from the editorial notes that this is due to the fact 
that the original manuscripts had been copied letter for letter and word 
for word without correction so far as the Sanskrit quotations are concerned. 
It is noted that this has been done deliberately although the Bengali text 
has been subjected to a different treatment by substituting correct forms 
where mistakes were detected. Had the Sanskrit text been also corrected, 
that would have definitely enhanced the value of the present publication. 

Hibaxmay Baxerji 

BhIi^atiya SiDBAKiB DhIbK. By Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj. Royal quarto, 

Pp. 200. Published by the Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

This is a collection of essays from the pen of Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj, the 
distinguished Indologist. They had appeared in the past in different 
journals in all cases except one. Our work will be facilitated if we start 
with an account of the contents of the book as well as the different occasions 
on which they were first published. 

The book has been divided into three parts. The first part deals with 
the four schools of Vedanta other than the Advaitavada of Sankaracharyya. 
They are the Visiatddvaitavada of Ramanuja, the Dvaitddvaitavada of 
Nimbarka, the Svdhvadvaitavada of Vallabhacharya and the Dvaitavdda of 
Madhvacharyya. All the five systems are based on the Brahmasutra but 
naturally fall into two broad groups, the Advaita Vedanta of Sankara- 
char37ya forming a group by itself and the others falling in the second 
group. Sankaracharyya’s philosophy is abstractly monistic, while the others 
leave scope for a monotheistic conception of God. For this reason these four 
schools of Vedanta allow themselves to be grouped together as Vaishnava 
schools of Vedanta literature. The author has adopted this grouping. A 
chapter has been devoted to each school for systematic treatment. They 
give an account in turn of the cosmological theory propounded, the method 
of self-realization prescribed and of the exponents of the school. It appears 
that they were written for publication in a series in consecutive issues of the 
magazine named ‘ Uttara ’ of Kasi. The object was obviously of a limited 
character confined to an exposition of the essential features of each school. 
That perhaps explains the synoptic character of these chapters. 

The second part deals with two important schools which stemmed out 
of the Tantric form of Mah5.jana Buddhism. They are the Sahajajana and 
the Siddhajana. Both are more or less allied but have minor differences in 
tone. Both elaborated a system of Yoga based on appropriate theories 
which have for their objective the attainment of the natural state of being 
technically called SahajaMstM. Hence the name Sahajajana; this is con¬ 
ceived as three places removed from the ordinary per^ptual stage of subject- 
object contact. It is beyond even the stage of Anaru^ and something 
which is indefinable. This part of the book was published in the same 
magazine which had earlier published the matter reproduced in its part, 
^he subject is abstruse but has been very ably handled, as should be 
expected from a scholar of the stature of the present author. 

The third part was originally published as the introduction to the 
translation of the Tika on the commentary of Sankaracharyya on the 
Brahmasiifr'a known as ‘Ratnaprabhfikara’. It gives a clnonologioal 
account of the different exponents of the Advaita Philosophy, both preceding 
and folk^wing Sankaracharyya. It is a brief but comprehensive survey of 
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all exponents of this school. The author gives an account of the theory 
propounded by each one of them and leaves it to the reader to judge how 
they differ from Sankarachaiyya’s view (p. 160). It is a useful compilation 
to draw clues from for all scholars interested in the Advaita Fhilosrahy. 

The compilation wdl no doubt enrich the growing collection of Bengali 
books on Inchan Philosophy. Dr. Gourinath Sastri deserves to be con- 
matulated for having persuaded the author to have it published under the 
Calcutta Sanskrit CoUege Research Series. 

Hiranmay Banbbji 

#> 

VxdA’Mimamsa, Vol. II. By Anirvan. Royal quarto. Pp. 241-290. 

Published by the Sanskrit Ciollege, Calcutta, 1066. Price 1^.250. 

This is the second volume of an ambitious book to be completM in 
many more volumes, the object being to give a complete survey of the 
entire Vedic literature. The author has adopted a wide definition of the 
term by including in it not only the four different parts of Veda proper 
(Shiksha, Brahmana, Arangika and Upanishad) and the sis Vedangas but 
also the two Mimamsas, Itihasa, Purana and Tantra as well. 

The first volume was introductory in nature and consisted of only 
two chapters. The first chapter was confined to general introductory 
remarks. The second chapter gave a summary of the contents of the 
entire Vedic literature in the wide sense adopted by the author. 

The present volume is devoted only to a part of the third chapter 
which de^ with the Vedic gods who are thirty-three in number. It 
contains a general account of the Vedic gods followed by a detailed accoimt 
of each spe^c god. The Vedic gods have been classified into three groups 
according to their location which may be the earth, the higher region 
known as Dyaua or the middle region known as Antariksha. The author 
has been able to deal in detail with only the gods of the earth region 
exoludix^ earth itself which also is a member of this group. The pride of 
place, of course, goes to Agni which on account of the importance he enjoys 
among the Vedic gods has appropriated the major part of this chapter. 
The other gods are a group of eleven, known as the Apri gods. The 
present volume ends with them. • 

It is gratifying to note that the same fine quality observed before in 
respect of the ^t volume which had been revived in this journal previous¬ 
ly has been maintained in this volume also. In fact it has been in some 
re(q)eot8 improved upon by supplementing quotations firom texts with 
translation either in the substantive part of the volume or in the footnote. 

EhKAKMAY BaKBBJI 

Rbsbaboh Rffobts IK Ikditstbial Establishments ik India. By 

S. H. M. Husain, A. Ghosal and A. Rahman. Survey and Planning of 

Scientific Research Unit. Survey Report No. 6, C.S.I.R., New Delhi. 
Pp.42. 

The authors are to be congratulated for compiling and publishing the 
booklet ‘Research Efforts in Industrial Establishments in India’. It is the 
first of its kind and more so valuable for future guidance to comprehensive 
pubUciddons. Much study and patient work have gone into it, involving 
evaluation of replies received to the qu^ionnaires from parties concerned. 
Twenty-five Industrial Establishment have been considered—^this by no 
means can be considered a very representative figure. I have no comments 
to make regarding the contents dealt with in chapters 1 to 6. Chapter 
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6 on foreign collaboration is very revealing. This shows how excessive has 
been our foreign exchange drain. This casts a reflection on the industrial 
policy of the Glovemnient and services rendered by C.S.I.It. Laboratories. 
Let development be a bit dower but more indigenous and self-supporting. 
All foreign collaborations and all‘Know How’ have not been a cent per cent 
success. An appraisal in this regard is warranted. Our scientists and 
technologists must meet the challenge and create the ‘Spirit of Swadeshi* in 
the industrial development of India. p. 

Athabvavxdiya PACPFAnlnASAMHiTl PrathahakI^PItuirI. Edited 

by Durgamohan Bhattacharyya. Calcutta Sanskrit College Besearch 

Series No. XXVI, 1964. 64" x4^ Pp. i-vi, 1-106, 

The names atharvan, ahgiras and bhrgu occur frequently in the E.V. to 
designate mythic personages, intimately connected with the production of 
the fire, and the soma-sacrifice; nowhere do they seem to refer to any kind 
of literary composition (B.V. X. 71, 11). The Atharvaveda is not used 
for solemn sacrifices and is very different from the other Vedas as it teaches 
expiatory, preservative, imprecatory rites as well as cosmogony and 
theology. The collection known as Atharvaveda was possibly compiled 
later but the germs of the correlation of the Atharvan and the Brahman as 
supervisor and corrector of the sacrifice connected with the ‘trayl’ may be 
traced to a period prior to the present reduction of SamhitSs. For each 
Veda there are several Vakhas, and their differences arise from various 
readings. The rules, as they apply to the iSakhas of each Veda, have been 
taught by different sages under the title of‘Pratifiakhyas’ (cf. Somefivara’s 
Tantra-vSrttikatika). Thus ^Skhas (branches) mean different traditionary 
texts of the four Vedas. To take ^akJia either in the sense of ‘a school’ 
or of‘a portion of the Veda’ would make Madhusudana’s words obscure. 
This realization may help a proper appreciation of the PaippalUda and other 
S&khas of the Atharvaveda. 

The Atharvaveda at one time existed in nine Sakhas of which the 
two most important are the ^aimakiya and the Paippalada. So far the 
text of the ^aunaka-school was utilized by scholars for research and transla¬ 
tions in addition to readings of the ‘Cashmir text, the so-called Paippalada- 
6Skha of the AV, ’ (Hymns of the Atharvaveda by M. Bloomfield, S.B.E., 
Vol. XLII, p. Ixxiv.) 

The discovery in Kashmir of a mutilated birch-bark MS. of the 
Atharvaveda of the Paippalada-^ha was due to Budolf Roth who was 
deeply disappointed with the ^aunakiya version. Professor Bhattacharyya’s 
version of the First K3>u^a of the FaippalSdasamhitE is based on the palm- 
leaf MSS. which he discovered in Jagannathpur and Mahantipur in CMssa, 
written in Oriya script, dating from A.D. 1666 to 1666. The MSS. are in good 
condition and Professor Bhattacharyya’s editing and comparative study 
are constructive and useful. 

The sufficiently exhaustive collectanea on the variants prove Professor 
Bhattacharyya’s contention that the Oriya version comprises not only 
fuller but more reliable texts, cf. pp. xxi-xxxi. The initial verse iam no 
dct>i found in the Orissa MS. indicates that according to custom and analogy 
of the other Vedas and old literature, the Paippalfi^samhita was regarded 
as the standard Atharvaveda. 

Professor Bhattacharyya’s discovery has led to the following important 
and valuable results: 

(i) It has’ corrected the wrong impression that the Atharvave^ 
was closely associated only with Kashmir because ot the 
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disoovery of the garMed and corrupt Kashmiri Paippalfida-^ 
an impression held in spite of epigraphic apd literary records 
to the contrary, 

(ii) It has establish^ the PaippalSda version as a living tradition 

in Orissa and Eastern In<jUa. 

I may mention in this connection that the Atharvaveda was widely 
known in Mithila—tnde Volume IV of A Descriptive Catalogue of Manu¬ 
scripts in Mithila, edited by A. Banerji-Sastri, Vedic MSS., p. 10, No. 10. 

(iii) Reconstruction of the original text of the PaippaUdasamhita 

and the mode of recitation from the still available oral de¬ 
monstration of the Paippal&da Atharvavedins of Orissa. 
Fortunately the editor brought some tape-recording of 
recitations from Baripada. 

Only the first of the twenty Kaphas has been published. All relevant 
data have been sifted critically and arranged scientifically by a man of 
extensive learning and of sound principles of criticism. His untimely 
death is a great loss to Vedic studies. 

A. Banbbji-Sastbi 

The KatjtilIya Aetha^Istra. Parts II and III. By R. P. Kangle, M.A. 

Published by the University of Bombay, 1963 and 1966. SJ* x6'. 

Pp. 1-606 (Part II), 1-302 (Part HI). 

The project, as sponsored by the University of Bombay, consists of 
three parts: Part I containing a critical edition of the text with a glossary of 
important words, Part II giving an English translation of the text with 
explanatory notes and Part III envisaging a study of the problems con¬ 
nected with the Arthaidatra. 

After the text was printed as Part I, it was found that the Sanskrit 
Text in Part I and the English Translation in Part II did not agree; it was 
also noticed that there were misprints in the printed text. All these 
needed revision and the publication of Part I was apparently suspended. 

Since its first publication in 1909, the Arthaiastra has been translated 
into various languages of India and Europe. In preparing his translation 
in English, Professor Kangle has utilized many of these: in his Bibliography, 
he has included other titles ‘not personally seen by me’ (Part III, p. 2). 
In his attempt to get the correct sense of Sanskrit expressions, he has made 
use of commentaries, old and new, written in Sanskrit. Here, however, his 
study and reference are not exhaustive. For instance, he has utilized the 
Pratipadapcmcika, a commentary on 2.8.5 to 2.36.47 by Bhat^tasvSmin, ed. 
K. P. Jayaswal and A. Banerji-Sastri. JBORS, XI (1025) and XH (1926) 
—vide Part HI, Bibliography, Text and commentaries, pp. 285. He has 
evidently not seen the more complete and important ArthaMdravydkhyd 
JaycmangolSr Bhik^u Prdbkamativiracitd in I-XH Adhyayas, edited with 
critical notes in Sanskrit by A. Banerji-Sastri, the present reviewer, in 
8arjukfia-8anjivaina-Paink&, Patna, VasantapafLcami, Sam. 1996. 

Part in discusses the origin, nature and scope of the ArthaMstra of 
Eau^ya and its relation to the DharmaAastras and Nltii^Astras. The writer 
has u^zed most relevant materials, and his presentation is fair. The 
work is on the whole a critical study of the pubHshed works of others and 
constitutes a valuable contribution to the literature on the subject. 


A. Ba^tebji-Sastbi 
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BBUU3AT Lakshman Singh: Atttobiogbaphy. Edited by Ganda Singh. 

Published by the Sikh Cultural Centre, Calcutta, 1965. Pp^r i-xiii, 
ziy-ax, 1-323. 

This autobiography will help the reader to visualize the eighty-y^ar 
period (1862-1942) of the history of the Punjab with particular reference to 
the socio-religious movements that affected the thought and life not only of 
Northern In^a but also of other parts of the country. 

In this epoch of renaissance and reform in India, the inter-relations 
and activities of the Aryasamaj, the Brahmosamaj, Khalsa Diwan, Sikh 
Gurdwara Reform Movement and the Christian Missions are described in 
quite a personal and distinctive manner. His acquaintance with Swami 
Dayanand, with Pratap Chandra Mozoomdar, ^itor and author of 
‘The'Life and Teachings of Keshub Chunder Sen’ (1838-1884), and with 
Mr. Macauliffe enabled him to form individual impressions which ripened 
into abiding convictions. His original friendship with Aryasamaj and 
Brahmosamaj leaders cooled. Sikhs seceded from Aryasamaj and there 
was schism in Brahmosamaj. Educated in the American Mission School, 
Rawalpindi, and Government College, Lahore, he had great admiration for 
the foreign Christian missionaries, particularly Americans. He was grate¬ 
ful to them for their devotion to reform and education and the social and 
political awakening in the masses that came in their wake. To appreciate 
this attitude it is necessary to remember that the foreign Christian mission¬ 
aries were among the hist to light the torch of renaissance in India by the 
introduction of Western Scientific Knowledge through the printing press 
and printed books imported from abroad. 

Bhagatji finished his autobiography in 1942. Regarding the prob¬ 
lems of the Punjab, these are his last words: 

‘In conclusion I would like to say that this so-called separatist move¬ 
ment of the Sikhs is responsible for the establishment of any number of 
educational institutions and colleges, orphanages and other public insti¬ 
tutions for the recognition of the Sikh community as an independent 
political entity both by the rival communities wid by the Government* 
(p. 296). Bhagat Lakshman Singh has a forthright and forceful style, 
sometimes to the detriment of §. dispassionate assess of the issues involved. 
He often seems to ignore the possibility of an alternative point of view. 


A. Banebji-Sastbj 
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